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Joseph sold the idea of an ever-normal granary to cals are being made available in cooperation with t] 
Pharaoh 5000 years ago. It’s still a good idea... the Department of Agriculture for the safeguarding . 
except for insect infestation of the stored grain! of America’s food supply. a 
To safeguard the millions of bushels of corn and Fumigants for foodstuffs—barium compounds for 3 
wheat now in storage against insect attack requires tracer bullets—magnesium oxides for refractories— 
thousands of gallons of fumigants! One of the effec- chlorine and its derivatives—alkalis and phosphates 
tive fumigants contains a mixture of carbon bisul- all of the increasing list of Warner Chemicals are 
phide and carbon tetrachloride ... of which playing an ever-increasing part in both defense and 
Westvaco is an important producer, These chemi- industrial production. ( 
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Methanol Prohibited 


For Antifreeze Use 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 7, 1942 


Use of methanol as or in an anti- 
freeze agent is prohibited by a second 
amendment to general preference 
order M-31 announced today by OPM 
Division of Priorities. The amend- 
ment is effective from December 31. 
1941, and applies to all stocks on hand 
January 1. 

Use of methanol as a denaturant or 
solvent is given a priorities rating of 
B-8 under certain conditions. Pro- 
vision is made for appeals by persons 
affected by the new order. 


The text of the amendment fol- 
lows:— 
(a) Section 971.1 (general preference 


order No. M-31 as amended) is hereby 


further amended in the following par- 
ticulars:— 
(1) Present subparagraph (d) (4) its 


hereby amended to read as follows:— 
“(d) (4) Deliveries of methyl alcohol 
to persons who require the same for gen- 
eral denaturant and solvent uses, and 
who, prior to delivery thereof, shall have 
certified to the producer or the dis- 
tributor (a) that the methyl alcohol 
sought will be used (sold, in the case of 


i distributor) for such purposes only, 
ind (b) that the quantities sought, in 
iny month, together with all quantities 


—Continued on page 101 
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Distillers Must Use 


Grain for Alcohol 


OPD Washinaton Burear 
January 8. 1942 

Approximately 60 percent of the 
nation’s distillery capacity was or- 
dered by Donald M. Nelson, Director 
of Priorities, today to begin produc- 
tion of 190-proof grain alcohol start- 
ing January 15. The order was the 
third of a series of three priority 
orders issued in an attempt to con- 
serve molasses for sugar production 
Today’s order, M-69, provided that 
all distilleries which have the facili- 


tres to manufacture 190-proof ethy! 
alcohol from corn or grain, shall, 
starting January 15. use them only 


in the production of that type of al- 
cohol. Approximately 60 percent of 
the distilling industry’s capacity is 
subject to the order, Mr. Nelson said. 
Pointing out that 190-proof ethy! 
alcohol is essential for industrial and 
war purposes, the order gives Mr. Nel- 
son the authority to allocate the en- 
tire production of 190-proof alcohol 
to essential uses. To the extent that 
—Continued on page 115 


nip SSA Gerla 
Price Ceiling Changed 


On Used Steel Drums 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 9, 1942 

Modification of the price schedule 
covering used steel barrels or drums 
assure dealers and peddlers an 
adequate operating margin was an- 
nounced today by Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson. 

The effect of the change is 
tablish a ceiling price of $1.25 each 
“raw” used 18-gauge steel bar- 
rels or drums with a capacity of 50 
55 gallons when sold by the 
emptier to “any person.” Formerly 
the schedule imposed this ceiling 
price only when such drums were sold 
direct to users. This left sales by 
emptiers to others than users free of 
any restriction. 

Prices of used drums other than the 
standard 52 to 55 gallons, 18-gauge 
size were ceiled at the lower of the 
prices quoted by the Rheem Manu- 
tacturing Company and the Wheeling 
Corrugating Company as of October 1, 
1941, 


to 
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Dr. Ittner Receives 


Perkin Medal 


The Perkin Medal for 1942 was pre- 
sented last evening to Dr. Martin H. 
Ittner of the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company at a joint meeting of the 





Dr. Martin H. Ittner 


American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers. the Elec- 


—Continued on page 101 


Ethyl, Butyl, Isopropyl Alcohols 


Restricted in Production 


OPD Washington Bureau 


New restrictions are laid variously 
on production, distribution, and use of 
ethyl, butyl, and isopropyl alcohols by 
further amendment of OPM general 
preference order M-30, issued Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, but not announced by the 
Division of Priorities until today. 

The order reduces the allowable 
supply of ethyl alcohol for the manu- 
facture of a number of toiletries. It 
takes precedence over priorities regu- 
lation No. 1 where it differs therefrom. 
It limits all monthly deliveries and 
use to 100 percent of the correspond- 
ing receipts or consumption in the 
1940-41 fiscal year, except by special 
permission of the Director of Priorities 
and for specified purposes for which 
producers are authorized to ship in 








Plastics Meeting 
Set for January 14 


Collaboration on developing furthe: 
plasties uses in aircraft is the purpose 
of the meeting January 14 of tech- 
nicians of the Society of the Plastics 
Industry with the United States 
Army Air Corps and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. Among other things 
the meeting at Dayton, Ohio, will sub- 
ject plastics pieces taken from bombed 
German planes to examination. 
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USP. ‘Cunveution 


By-Laws and 


Constitution Revision Offered 


A draft of a revised constitution and 
dy-laws for the United States Pharma- 
copeial Convention been  sub- 
mitted by the committee created for 


has 


that purpose at the original session of 
the 1940 conventicn in May, 1940. It 
will be approval at a 
recessed session of the convention to 
de held April 7 Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is the outcome of conferences held 
in October, 1940, and May, 
and November, last year. 


discussed for 


in 
August, 


The special committee on constitu- 
tion and by-laws was created in ac- 
cordance with a resoluticn adopted by 
the 1940 convention with a purpose of 
simplifying the composition of phar- 
macopeial conventions, more carefully 
supeivising representation therein, 
and improving the processes and re- 
sults of revision. It was also designed 
to provide a pharmacopeial headquar- 
ters and five-year revisions of the text. 

The committee consists of Dr. A. H. 
Bunce, chairman, Atlanta; P. H. Cos- 
tello, Cooperstown, N. D.; Carson P. 
Frailey, Washington; Dr. W. A. Groat, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Theodore G. Klumpp, 
New York; C. H. Rogers, Minneapolis; 
W. F. Rudd, Richmond, Va.; Dr. T. 
Sollman, Cleveland; Dr. H. C. Wood, 
jr., Philadelphia. Ex-officio members 
are Dr. Cary Eggleston, New York, 
chairman of the U.S.P. convention; L. 
E, Warren, Chevy Chase, Md., secre- 
tary of the convention; and E. F. Cook, 
chairman of the U.S.P. revision com- 


mittee. 
In its deliberations the committee 
had the assistance of Dr. James H. 


Beal, former chairman of the U.S.P. 
board of trustees; Dr. W. A. Bastedo, 
former president of the convention; 
and Dr. Morris Fishbein, E. F. Kelly, 
Ernest Little, and Robert L. Swain, 
of the board. 


Summary of Changes 


The committee has issued the fol- 
lowing summary along with copies of 
the draft of the proposed constitution 
and by-laws:— 


Constitution 


Article I, <A definition 
imacopeia is included. 

Article II. The list of institutions to 
be represented is revised in order to 
prevent duplication and each is limited 
to one delegate in order to reduce the 
size of the convention and to carry out 
the evident purpose of the convention 
in limiting each delegation to one vote. 
Institutions other than those specifically 
named are required to be approved by 
an accrediting agency or to be affiliated 
with their national organization. Mem- 
bership in previous conventions has been 
limited to those delegates who were 
present at the decennial meeting. In 
view of the probability of more frequent 
meetings it was thought advisable to 
somewhat liberalize this limitation cn 
membership. 

Delegates are required to be directly 
connected with the institution which 
they represent. 

Article III. The number of vice-presi- 
dents is reduced to one. The officers of 
the convention are nominated from the 
floor and elected by delegates. The of- 
fice of assistant-secretary is omitted. 

Article V. The time of the decennial 
meeting is changed from May to April 
as a more convenient time. 

The business of special meetings is 
limited to the purposes mentioned in the 
call for the meeting. 

Article VI. A quorum of fifty is pro- 
vided for as compared with the 25 in the 
present By-Laws, 

Article VII. Additional amendments 
submitted at the first session of a decen- 
nial or special meeting after being re- 
ported upon by the board of trustees are 
required to receive the affirmative votes 
of not less than seven-eighths of the 
members’ present and _ voting, for 
adoption. 


of the phar- 
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January 7, 1942 
unlimited quantities, in accordance 
with priorities regulation No. 1. 

Production of ethyl and butyl] alco- 
hols from molasses is conditioned to 
the exhaustion of facilities to produce 


them from grain. 

Deliveries of isopropyl alcohol are 
assigned B-1 to B-7 preference ratings 
fer four groups of specified uses, and 
other deliveries are subjected to the 
restrictions comparably applied to 
ethyl alcohol. 


Details of Restrictions 

The restrictive text of the new 
amendment is as follows:— 

(c) Restrictions on deliveries of ethyl 
alcohol. Anything in priorities regula- 
tions No. 1 to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing:— 

(1) Unless otherwise directed by the 
Director of Priorities, no producer shall, 
during any calendar month commencing 
with the month of January, 1942, use or 
deliver ethyl alcohol for any purpose 
not specified in subparagraphs (c) (2). 
and (3) hereof, in excess of 100 percent 
of the quantity of ethyl alcohol which he 
used or delivered, respectively, for such 
purpose during the corresponding month 
in the twelve months’ period ended 
June 30, 1941. 

(2) Unless otherwise directed by the 
Director of Priorities, no producer shall, 
during any calendar month commencing 
with the month of January, 1942, use or 
deliver ethyl alcohol for a purpose set 
forth below in excess of that percentage, 
set opposite such purpose, of the quan- 
tity of ethyl alcohol which he used or 
delivered, respectively, for such purpose 
during the corresponding month in the 
twelve months’ period ended June 30, 
1941 :— 

Purpose. 

Hair and scalp prep-| 

arations 
BOF TUM 6 ck css 66900000 
Shampoos | 
Face and hand lotions | 
Body deodorants...... 
TOUR WHITE. ccs cccces 
Perfume and perfume 

tinctures 
Toilet soaps (including 

shaving cream) 
Mouth washes........ 
Tooth cleaning prep 

Q@ratiOnSs ...cccccsces ° | 
Perfume materials and; 

fixatives 
Rubbing alcohol....... 
Witeh hazel.......cccee 
Deodorant sprays 

(non-body) 
Vinegar 
Candy 

(3) Producers may, subject to priori- 
ties regulation No. 1, make deliveries of 
ethyl alcohol for the purposes set forth 
below without limitation:— 


Percentage 





during 
month of 
January, 1942; 
70% during 
each month 
thereafter. 


85 % 


eee 


Military explosives. 

Acetic acid (except vinegar 
use). 

Ethyl acetate. 

Ethyl chloride. 


—Continued on page 125 
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Selenium, Tellurium 
Industrial Uses Studied 


Industrial scientists are drafting 
hitherto “useless” metals to bolster 
production in the rubber, oil, machine 
tool, and many other vital defense in- 
dustries, Dr. G. R. Waitkins and Dr. 
R. Shutt of the Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, Columbus, Ohio, declare in a 
report to the American Chemical 
Society. 

Research indicates important com- 
mercial possibilities for selenium and 
tellurium, two metals for which there 
has been only a small demand in the 
past. according to Dr. Waitkins and 
Dr. Shutt, who have been engaged for 
three years in the development of new 
chemical uses for the metals, which 
resemble sulphur. 
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The Om, PAainT AND DruG ReE- | 
PORTER'S relative record of prices 
for chemicals, oils, and drugs is | 
currently as follows:— 


Jan. 9, Jan. 2, Jat. 10, 
1942 1941 1941 
142.1 142.0 107.1 

Oils, fats, and waxes are 


noticeably higher than in the | 
previous week; acids are up a 
little; drugs and fine chemicals | 
are down a bit. All other groups 
are unchanged. | 
The base of the OPD Price In- || 
dex is the average of prices in | 
1926 and 1936, those years rep- 
resenting extremes of price un- } 
dulations in the interwar period. 





Closing Markets 


London Closing Cable 
LONDON, Jan. 9, 1941 


Glycerin, B.P., prices advanced 5s. to 
72s. 6d. per hundredweight. 
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Peppermint Oil Breaks 


Spot prices on peppermint oil broke to 
$6.50 per pound for natural and $6.75 for 
redistilled at the close of last week. 
Probable weakness and price decline had 
been forecast in primary market ad- 
vices. A price ceiling will be discussed 
January 13 by the OPA and the pepper- 
mint oil producers. 
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Orthophenetidin Advanced 

One producer advanced prices 2c. for 
paraphenetidin and orthophenetidin to 
the basis of 82c. per pound, 


ee. eee 


Acetanilide Higher 


Prices on acetanilide were advanced 
Friday to a minimum of 3c. per pound 
by one prominent manufacturer. Chloral 
hydrate was up to 92c. per pound. Some 
glycerophosphates were in the process of 
revision, 
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Bunker Oil Price 


Increase Blocked 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 9, 1942 

Applications filed by certain large 
oil companies for permission to in- 
erease prices of grade C bunker fuel 
oil at East coast and Gulf coast loca- 
tions have been denied, it was an- 
nounced today by Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson. 

Several oil companies had proposed 
to raise bunker C fuel oil prices 15 
cents a barrel to $1.50 in New York 
harbor, with corresponding advances 
at other points on the Eastern sea- 
board. In addition, an advance was 
proposed in the Gulf coast price. 

In arriving at its decision, Mr. Hen- 
derson said, OPA considered all per- 
tinent factors, including current char- 
ter rates; actual costs of operating 
company-owned tankers in which a 
substantial part of heavy fuel oil is 
moved; the fuel supply position; the 
defense operations in which fuel oil 
is required; and the general economic 
position of refiners and marketers on 
the Gulf and East coasts. 
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Pfizer Moves Purchasing 
Department to Brooklyn 


The purchasing department of 
‘Charles Pfizer & Co., manufacturing 
chemist, this city, is now located at 
the company’s factory, 11 Bartlett 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. The telephone 
is: EVergreen 8-2510-1-2-3-4. 

All invoices should be rendered in 
duplicate and sent to the works’ ad- 
dress. 


Se ee 


Bids Wanted 


Acetone:—100,000 pounds; Commanding 
Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.; procure- 
ment 1447, opening January 12, 

Acid, Acetic:—2,400 pounds; Chemical 
Warfare Service, Huntsville Arsenal, Ala.; 
procurement 5, opening January 19. 

Acid, Nitric:—4,800 pounds, Chemical 
Warfare Service, Huntsville Arsenal, Ala.; 
procurement 5, opening January 19. 

Ammonium Sulphate: — 1,000 pounds; 
Commanding Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, 


N. J.; procurement 1442, opening January 
13 

Barium Nitrate:—175,000 pounds; Navy 
Purchasing Office, 90 Church Street, New 


York, N. Y.; 


ary 1] 


schedule 4248, opening Janu- 
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Chemical Price Level Raised 


Some few noticeable price reductions were made last week in 
the markets for chemicals and related materials. The cut on quick- 
silver was outstanding. But, many more prices were moved in 
the opposite direction and the general average got a bit of a 
boost. Acetic acid was the major influence. 

Business was being further pared in the civilian section, but 
was more than equally growing in respect of war materials. The 
outlook for civilian supplies got slimmer; many materials will 
gradually be pushed out of that side of the picture, and some will 
be out within a very short time. The dogs of war are starting to 
take all manner of things to their master. 

Prices were advanced on acetic acid, diacetone alcohol, acetan- 
ilide, butyl lactate, dibutyl ether, chloral hydrate, turmerics, 
tapioca flour, lard, tallow, grease, perilla, soybean, and corn oils, 
technical olive oils, fatty acids of castor and coconut oils, gum 
rosin, gum and destructively distilled wood turpentines, oil of 
lime, film scrap, sassafras and wild cherry barks, pinkroot, a 
variety of spices, tankage, and dried blood. 

Prices were reduced on quicksilver, menthol, and half a dozen 
spices. 

The result of the changes is shown in the OPD Price Index at 
the top of the column on the left. 
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American Maize Elects 


Sander as President 
Theodore Sander, jr., was elected 
president of the American Maize- 
Products Company last week. He was 
formerly vice-president. He succeeds 
Donald K. David who, on February 1, 





Theodore Sander, Jr. 


will become associate dean of the 
school of business administration of 
Harvard University. Mr. David had 
been president of the company for 
ten years and will continue as chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

Mr. Sander is a graduate of the 
school of business administration of 
Harvard University. Previous to join- 
ing the American Maize-Products 
Company he was associated with the 
St. Paul Association of Commerce, be- 
ing Industrial Commissioner of that 
body for the last three years of this 
connection. 
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Pyrethrum, Arabic and 


Copra Lost in Pier Fire 


Six thousand bags of gum arabic, in 
addition to a quantity of pyrethrum 
flowers, was destroyed January 8 
when the municipal-owned Pier 83 
was razed by fire of unknown origin. 
Possible sabotage is being investi- 
gated by the FBI and the New York 
fire department authorities. 


The arabic left Port Sudan last July 
on the steamship Iris, bound for Mom- 
bassa. On arrival, the gum was dis- 
charged to await transhipment on an- 
other freighter bound for the United 
States. 

After months on the Mombassa 
wharf the gum was loaded on the 
steamship Charles H. Cramp and ar- 
rived here about ten days ago. In- 
discriminate stowage of the arabic 
when loaded at Mombassa kept the 
gum on the pier for sorting as to 
ownership. Otherwise the gum would 
have been in the owners’ warehouses 
when the fire started. The ship also 
carried 4,373 bags of wattel bark, 
3.496 bags of mangrove bark, 3.250 
tons of chrome ore, 280 bags of chil- 
lies, and 40 bags of beeswax. The 
fate of this merchandise was not re- 
ported. 


On the pier, in addition to the 
arabic and pyrethrum, was 8,200 bags 
of copra, discharged from the steam- 
skip Lancaster and destroyed in the 
fire. The Lancaster also carried fish 
liver, hake liver and shark liver oils; 
9 bales of buchu; 3,768 bales of wattle 
bark, and 6,750 tons of chrome ore. 
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Defense Materials 


Price-Index Trend 


During the week ended January 3 
there was little change in markets for 
materials classified by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board as strategic 
and critical. With a decline of 50 
cents per unit in quotations for do- 
mestic tungsten ore the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics index for strategic 
materials dropped 0.1 percent to 143.1 
percent of the August, 1939, average. 


Index numbers of market prices of 
strategic and critical materials are:— 
(August, 1939 = 100) 

Strategic. Critical 
OP. ic Saaikaecaa ee 118.9 
Se . 143.1 118.9 
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Washington talks It Over 


Observations- Prognostications- Developments 
by OPD Olsewer 


Chemical Workers 


Show Decrease 


Employment Shows 1.9 Decline 
Payroll Totals Gain 1.3 Percent 
Both Are Above 1940 Figures 


Employment in factories engaged in 
the manufacture of chemicals and re- 
lated products in the United States 
noted a decrease of 0.9 percent from 
October 15 to November 15, according 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. At 
the end of the monthly period employ- 
ment was 1.8 percent above the cor- 
responding level of 1939. Payrolls 
showed a gain of 1.1 percent from Oc- 
tober 15 to November 15, and stood 
13.9 percent above corresponding level 
for 1939. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
number for factory employment in the 
chemical group of industries Novem- 
ber 15 was 147.3 (100 equals 1923-25 
average), compared with 148.1 for Oc- 
tober 15 and 125.3 for November, last 
vear. For payroll totals the index 
number was 193 (same basis), com- 
pared with 190.7 for October and 139.4 
for November, last year. 

The Bureau’s general index numbers 
for all manufacturing industries April 
15, 1940, showed the following com- 


parisons:— 
1941 1941 1940 


Nov Oct. Nov. 
Employment ......-++-+ 1384.5 135.33 114.7 
Payroll totals........++ 165.5 166.6 116.4 


Employment in the chemical group 
of industries was 1.9 percent above the 
average of all industries. Payroll 
totals were 1.1 percent above the gen- 
eral average for industries. 


—Continued on page 102 
War Production Ass’ns 


Plans Cleaved by OPM 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 6, 1942 

An arrangement with Thurman 
Arnold, assistant attorney general of 
the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to expedite legal 
clearance of proposed war production 
associations was announced by Floyd 
B. Odlum, Director of OPM’s Division 
of Contract Distribution. 

Organization plans of proposed as- 
sociations must be passed upon by 
representatives of the Division of 
Contract Distribution and by the De- 
partment of Justice, to make sure that 
they do not run counter to the anti- 
trust laws. Until the new arrange- 
ment was worked out, all proposals 
to form such associations had to be 
cleared by the Department of Justice 
in Washington. 

Now, as before. the first step for 
manufacturers to take toward form- 
ing a production association or pool 
is to get in touch with the nearest 
field office of the Division of Contract 
Distribution, outline their intentions 


—Continued on page 99 
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OPM Denies Restriction 


On Sale of Batteries 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 7, 1942 


The Office of Production Manage- 
ment today announced it had no in- 
tention of interfering with the free 
sale of batteries or spark plugs for 
replacement purposes for automobiles 
and trucks Likewise, it was said, 
there is no intention of rationing 
these products. 


fy viens ce 


Pest Control Operators 


Southern Meeting Jan. 26 


The Fourth Annual Southern Pest 
Control Operators Conference will be 
held at the Louisiana State University, 
January 26-28. Among the addresses 
scheduled are the following:— 

“Know Your Insects.” 

“The Structure of Insect Pests and 
Their Identification.” 

“Chemicals, the Pest Control Opera- 
tors’ Industry and the War.” 

“Termites and Their Control.” 

“How I Do a Termite Job.” 

“General Discussion of Termites.” 

“Powder Post Beetles.” 

“Building Structures.” 

“Wood Fungi.” 

“Wood Boring Beetles.” 

“The Fumigation of a Building.” 

“Rats and Mice.” 

“Rat Control.” 


President Roosevelt’s war produc- 
tion program and his accompanying 
budget and tax recommendations are 
so costly that it almost takes an 
astronomer to handle’ the figures. But 
economists and production experts 
say the goal can be met. 

The Census Bureau comes to the 
aid of us eighth-grade methematicians 
with some comparisons of the $56,- 
000,000,000 the administration pro- 
poses to spend on the war during the 
next eighteen months, saying:— 


It represents $1,600 for each of the ap- 
proximately 35,000,000 families as shown 
by the 1940 census. 

It represents $420 for each of 132,000,000 


people. 

It is about $4,000,000,000 more than the 
total gross sales of more than 1,770,000 
retailers in the United States for 1941 as 
reported to the Bureau of the Census. 

It is about equivalent to the entire 
dollar value of all the products turned 
out in 1939 by the 184,000 factories in the 
United States, as shown by the 1940 
census. 

It is nearly $13,000,000,000 more than the 
gross value of all land, buildings, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and livestock on the 
6,097,000 farms of the United States, as 
reported to 1940 census enumerators. 

It is $21,000,000,000 more than the total 
value of all securities listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

It reresents $3,295 an hour for all time 
that has elapsed since the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. 


Fats to Be Seized 


Seizure of all surplus inventories of 
fats and oils is under contemplation, 
and OPM is expected to issue an 
order within a few days in the form 
of an amendment to its recent order 
prohibiting the accumulation of in- 
ventories of some 1,800 fats and oils 
= excess of ninety days’ normal sup- 
ply. 

It is understood that the order will 
permit all users to retain 90-day in- 
ventories but all supplies above that 
will be requisitioned at cost plus 
transportation charges, or at the ceil- 
ing price, whichever is higher. 

Also under consideration is a plan 
to prohibit the use of certain fats and 
oils for certain designated purposes 
in order to conserve them for special 
uses, palm oil for quenching tinplate, 
for example. 


War Spirits 

The sudden tightness in alcohol. re- 
sulting in a series of drastic OPM or- 
ders, is owing to the demands of 
actual war and the President’s tre- 
mendous program of armament pro- 
duction. He didn’t say anything about 
powder; but every plane, tank, and 
ship he listed must have guns, and 
the guns must have ammunition—and 
it takes a pound of alcohol to make 
a pound of smokeless powder. So 
we must make a lot more alcohol and 
divert as much of it as can be spared 
to war production. 

A secondary reason is that sugar 
and blackstrap molasses aren’t com- 
ing in from Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines any more, and all edible ele- 
ments of sugarcane juice must be 
made into sugar instead of alcohol. 
In issuing its orders, OPM cut across 
at least two bitter internal trade 
fights, one in the whisky industry as 
to whether or not a suitable dis- 
tillery should be asked to drop all 
its beverage business to make war al- 
cohol, and one in the industrial al- 
cohol trade over whether distillers 
should be permitted to get into the 
business by breaking down the legal 
distinctions which have kept industrial 
alcohol in a privileged class for many 
years. OPM decided both questions 
on the basis of getting the alcohol for 
the government and quickly. 

Next step may be a big increase in 
the production of synthetic ethyl al- 
cohol, if priorities can be obtained for 
the equipment, and if this is done the 
seaboard molasses distillers may face 
a dark future. So far, farm chemurgy 
has not been mentioned as slated for 
recall by way of the Chemical 


January 


Foundation’s farm-alcohol factory 


which flunked. 


Menthol Relief 


Food and Drug Administration has 
advised inquirers that there is nothing 
in the law to prevent the use of men- 
thol which does not meet U.S.P. speci- 
fications in nonoffcial preparations, 
provided the label states the menthol 
is nonofficial. If the deviation af- 
fects the properties of the finished 
article, this is a material fact which 
should be stated. 

The ruling is expected to be of as- 
sistance to some drug manufacturers 
having difficulty obtaining official 
menthol and not needing it for their 
preparations. Much off-key synthetic 
menthol can be made. 


Chloroacetic Acid Inedible 


FDA has also ruled that mono- 
chloroacetic acid may not be used as 
a food preservative, saying that tests 
on animals have shown it to be quite 
toxic and its presence in food would 
constitute an added poisonous or 
deleterious substance not required by 
good manufacturing practice. 


Sulphuric Drums 

A contribution of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission toward con- 
servation of time and red tape during 
the war effort is elimination of for- 
mal hearings in certain types of cases. 
Within a few days L.C.C. will issue one 
of its periodic amendments to docket 
3666, regulations for shipping danger- 
ous articles, and will give interested 
parties twenty days to comment in 
writing, dispensing with both its for- 
mal hearing and the customary infor- 
mal one before the Bureau of Explo- 
sives. 

One of the amendments expected to 
be in the batch will permit the use of 
a 16-gauge, all-welded, single-trip 
steel drum for shipping sulphuric 
acid for export—and possibly also for 
domestic—movements, quite an innc- 
vation and a steel-saver. 


FTC Speed 


Issuance of a complaint by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission against the 
Willat method of permanent hairwav- 
ing recalls that when Congress was 
writing the food, drug, and cosmetic 
act some folks wanted FTC to have 
a big part in its administration, while 
champions of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration said FTC procedure was 
too slow to protect the public. 

Last April FDA charged that the 
ammonium hydrogen sulphide used in 
the Willat method was harmful to 
health and had caused the death of 
one beauty-parlor patron, and its in- 
spectors immediately seized all stocks 
on the market. This week FTC 


- reached the same conclusion and gave 


the manufacturer twenty days to show 
why it shouldn’t stop advertising that 
its product is harmless, ignoring the 
fact that the stuff hasn’t been on the 
market for nine months. 


Small Aid to Small Business 


OPM has finally agreed on a plan 
to let small businesses get supplies 
of scarce materials to keep them from 
closing down, but the plan is ex- 
tremely limited and is not at all like 
the “pool” idea of Floyd B. Odlum, 
head of the Divison of Contract Dis- 
tribution, which would have set 
aside definite quantities of materials 
on which any small business could 
draw just because it was small. In- 
stead, each concern’s troubles will be 
considered on the basis of individual 
hardship by the appropriate OPM 
branch’ for its industry. 

Details have not yet been worked 
out, but it is understood that the 
chances of a small manufacturer for 
getting an allocation will depend on 
such factors as his attempts to use 
substitutes, efforts to find war work, 
general efficiency, nature of his prod- 

—Continued on page 111 
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Tung Oil Distribution 
Restricted by OPM 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 8, 1942 

Restrictions on the distribution and 
use of tung (chinawood) oil were laid 
by OPM today in general preference 
order M-57. 

This order became effective imme- 
diately. It is a temporary order and 
will expire February 15. It sets forth 
all the customary “M” order pre- 
amble about the existence of a short- 
age and the need to conserve supplies. 
It applies to dealers, meaning any per- 
son selling tung oil, and to all persons 
buying or accepting delivery of or using 
the oil. Provision is made for appeals 
by persons who feel that they are 
unreasonably affected by the order; 
the Director of Priorities will be the 
judge of such cases. — 

The restrictive provisions of the or- 
der are as follows:— 


(C) Restrictions on use and  de- 
liveries of tung oil. Notwithstanding 
anything contained in priorities regula- 
tion No. 1 to the contrary, after the ef- 
fective date of this order no dealer shall 
sell or deliver and no person shall buy 
or accept delivery of tung oil and no 
person shall hereafter use or process any 
tung oil, except upon the following 
categories of orders:— 

(1) Defense orders having preference 
ratings of A-2 or better. 

(2) Orders placed by Defense Supplies 
Corporation. 

(3) Orders for the manufacture of can 
linings for cans to contain food prod- 
ucts for human consumption. 

(4) Orders for the manufacture of 
outside can coatings where wood oil is 
essential to withstand normal food 
processing. 

(5) Orders for uses to comply with 
underwriters’ regulations, health, sani- 
tary or safety regulations or laws issued 
by Government authority, provided the 
pertinent provisions of such laws or 
regulations were in effect both on De- 
cember 1, 1941, and on the date of such 
use and specifically require the use of 
tung oil or a product required spe- 
cifically to be made from tung oil. 

Arrangements are being made for 
the Defense Supplies Corporation to 
purchase all existing supplies of tung 
oil and all future imports. 
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Lumber Dealers Ass’n 


Gets Price-Fixing Order 


Denver, Jan. 5, 1942 


The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association and twenty-two State 
and regional dealer organizations are 
enjoined from price-fixing and allo- 
cations of markets and customers, un- 
der the provisions of a consent de- 
cree filed in the Federal district court 
here last week. 

The Department of Justice an- 
nounced entry of the decree along 
with the filing of a civil suit alleg- 
ing violation of the antitrust laws 
through a program of restricted dis- 
tribution in the sale of lumber prod- 
ucts, cement and other building ma- 
terials in thirty-five States. 

The case grew out of the two in- 
dictments returned by a _ Federal 
grand jury here last April 14. Some 
of those indicted, the department 
said, had pleaded nolo contendere and 
paid a total of $78.320 in fines. 

The civil complaint, which was filed 
as a necessary prelude to the consent 
decree, charged that the defendant 
associations—representing about 20,000 
retail lumber dealers over the nation 
—had conspired to suppress competi- 
tion, fix prices, allocate territories and 
customers and compel manufacturers 
and wholesalers to refuse to sell to 
dealers who were not on the list of 
“recognized” dealers compiled from 
the membership of the associations. 

she waa <6 cas 
Glass Container Size 
Simplification Asked 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 5, 1942 
Because of the scarcity of soda ash 
and other chemicals used in the glass- 
container industry, the bureau of in- 
dustrial conservation of the Office of 
Production Management today re- 
quested a program of simplified bottle 
sizes, shapes and finishes wherever 
possible. The program, as outlined, 
would call for greater use of large size 
containers, elimination of a large va- 
riety of sizes and fancy designs and 
conservation of paper used for ship- 
conservation of paper. 
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Synthesizing Drying Oils 


Process of Producing Conjugation in 
Unconjugated Polyenes 


Specifications and Claims of United States Patent 2,242,230 Issued 
May 20, 1941, to George O. Burr, Assignor to Regents of 
the University of Minnesota 


Textile Color Card Ass’n 


Names Advisory Group 


The Textile Color Card Association 
has appointed an advisory committee, 
composed of representatives of lead- 
ing dyestuffs producers, in order to 
make certain that the color the asso- 
ciation issues are not only fashionable 
but also obtainable, according to Mar- 
garet Hayden Rorke, managing direc- 
tor of the association. 

The function of this committee will 
be to guide the association’s various 
color committees on all dyestuff prob- 
lems so that when seasonal colors for 
textiles, shoes and leather, gloves and 
hosiery are chosen the association will 
be assured that at the time the shades 
can be produced without affecting the 
government’s needs for vital materials. 

Members of the committee are B. R. 
Price, of the National Aniline division 
ot Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion; J. F. Warner, of the Calco 
Chemical division. American Cyana- 
mid Company; Samuel I. Parker, Ciba 
Company; W. F. Van Riper, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; Daniel 
P. Knowland, Geigy Company; J. R. 
Bonnar, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, and James Walker, Sandoz 
Chemical Works. Inc. 


Tr, a Pere 


Penna. Salt Makes 
Beitzel, Vice-President 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ng Company has promoted George B. 
Beitzel from manager of sales to vice- 
president in charge of sales. He has 
been affiliated with the company for 
twelve years. 

Educated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Beitzel served in World 
War No. 1, and advanced from a pri- 





- 


George B. Beitzel 


vate to first lieutenant. After the war, 
Mr. Beitzel spent a number of years 
with the John T. Lewis & Bros. Com- 
pany, before joining the Pennsylvania 
Salt. He is president of the Sales 
Managers’ Association of Philadelphia. 

The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company manufactures chlorine, 
caustic soda. ammonia, hydrogen per- 
oxide, and other chemical products 
and imports cryolite from Greenland. 
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Example VI 

In the above examples it has been 
shown that the conjugated structure 
may be produced in fatty acids and 
various other acids, after a treatment 
with alkali metal alcoholates, depend- 
ing upon the amount of unconjugated 
double bond material present. In the 
present example the effectiveness of 


this procedure is further demon- 
stiated. 
Six and eight-tenths grams of 


metallic sodium are first dissolved in 
100 cubic-centimeters of freshly dis- 
tilled ethyl alcohol to produce a 20 
percent solution of sodium ethylate in 
ethyl alcohol. Five cubic-centimeter 
portions of the 20 percent sodium 
ethylate solution are then added to 1 
cubic-centimeter each of the sub- 
stances listed below and an additional 
5 cubiec-centimeter portion of ethyl 
alechol added to each aliquot portion 
as a solvent. The samples should then 
be sealed in glass tubes after partial 
evacuation so as to prevent oxidation 
and heated for 109 hours at 98° C. As 
a result of this procedure conjugation 
is produced in those substances in 
which unconjugated double bonds 
originally were present, as indicated 
by the following absorption tests:— 


Absorp- Absorp- Re- 





tion tion puted 
at 2350 at 2700 linoleic 
Ang- Ang- acid 

strom strom percent 

Substance treated. units. units. content. 

Linolie acid...... 462.5 4.1 mo 

| ere 366 8.2 uw 

Cottonseed oil...... 30S 3.2 40 

POORER Gilicscccces 231 3.4 24 

Toppyseed oil.... 425 20.5 aS 

Sunflower seed oil.. 328 3.1 a7 

EE ce cveisossws.s 20.2 7 3 
Hydrogenated cotton- 

seed oil-- 

Sample No. 1..... 1.1 7 

Sample No. 2.... 2.7 11 

ard o° eee Por ery Ww 

In the first six substances treated 


in accordance with this example large 
increases in conjugation were pro- 
duced as indicated by the large ab- 
sorption factor at 2350 Angstrom 
units, whereas with butter, the hy- 
drogenated cottonseed oils and lard, 
relatively small absorption factors are 
noted at 2350 Angstrom units. This 
is believed to be due to the low con- 


tent of linoleic acid in these latter 
subtances. 
Example VII 

The relation between the _ rated 


linolie acid and linolenic acid valye 
or higher unsaturated fatty acid con- 
tent of the various oils to the produc- 
tion of conjugation as shown by the 
preceding example, is further demon- 
strated by -the following procedures. 

In carrying out this procedure fatty 
acids of various oils as tabulated in 
this example are admixed with four 
times their volume of a solution of 
sodium butylate in butyl alcohol 
which may be prepared by dissolving 
6 grams of metallic sodium in 100 
cubic centimeters of butyl alcohol. 
Each of the samples except codliver 





Chemical Companies Dissolved 


By N. Y. State 


in 1940 Listed 


Albany, January 10, 1942 


Listed among 11,500 companies dis- 
solved by proclamation of Secretary 
of State Michael F. Walsh, for failure 
to file reports and pay corporation 
taxes for three consecutive years, are 
183 corporations, the names of which 
are indicative of drug and chemical 
or oil and paint corporations. These 
names have been gleaned by a check- 
up through the printed list of 11,500 
dissolved corporations. 

Any corporation listed as dissolved 
may proceed to annul its dissolution, 
at any time within 3 months from 
December 15, through the payment of 
its back corporate taxes, penalties and 
interest charges, and a fee of $50 for 
the filing of a certificate of reinstate- 


ment. Any corporation listed as dis- 
solved, if such listing is through error, 
can on proper application, be rein- 
stated without payment of any fee. 
As corporate taxes due constitute a 
lien against any property owned by a 
corporation, any going concern, with 
its name appearing on the list should 
take immediate steps to secure rein- 
statement. 
A list of 
which by name are 
drug and chemical or 
companies follows:— 


Drug, Chemical Corporations 
Aberdeem Laboratories, Inc., Abrevaya 
Pharmacy, Inec., Acme Soda Fountain 


—Continued on page 123 


dissolved corporations, 
indicated to be 
oil and paint 


oil should be treated with 20 percent 
sodium butylate reagent. The cod- 
liver oil is preferably treated with a 
5 percent sodium butylate solution 
rather than more concentrated solu- 
tion because of the greater reactivity 
of codliver oil as compared with, for 
instance, corn or cottonseed oil. The 
addition of sodium butylate solution 
to the fatty acid immediately pro- 
duces the corresponding soaps in each 
sample and each is then diluted with 
two volumes of additional butyl alco- 


hol as to produce solution. The 
samples are then enclosed in tubes 
and sealed after partial evacuation 


and heated for seven hours at 150° C. 
Since the tubes are sealed, the pres- 
sure generated within then permits 
the use of higher operating tempera- 
tures which causes the reaction to 
proceed rapidly. At the end of the 
reaction period the butyl alcoho] is 
driven off by heating at 100° C. under 
vacuum and the treated fatty acids 
are isolated. Spectrographic analysis 
at about 2350 and about 2700° Ang- 
strom units, “diene value” determina- 
tions in accordance with the Kaufman 
method and the “iodine number” de- 
terminations in accordance with the 
Hanus method are then made. The 
results of such procedure show the 
production of conjugation in each of 
the materials as indicated by the three 
tests for conjugation, as follows:— 


Absorp-Absorp- 


tion tion 
factor factor 
at at 
ibout about Diene 
Material 2350 2700 No. Iodine Ovixs- 
(fatty Ang- Ang- Kaut- No, inal 
acids) strom strom oman Hanus iodine 
treated. units. units. method. method. No 
CORR .ccce Bee 30.4 13.38 V5 127.5 
Cottonseed, 304 1.7 10 8.6 111.05 
Peanut . 242 14.6 7.4 100.0 
Soyabean... 447 V4.7 10.8 119.5 
Linseed . ORS 802 18.8 148.5 180.0 
Codliver .. 210 218 ue 149.0 


This example demonstrates that by 
the use of our procedure conjugation 
may be produced and that the “iodine 
number” may be reduced from the 
high value corresponding to the raw 
material to the value corresponding to 
that of conjugated double bond con- 
taining compounds which are known 
to have abnormally low “iodine 
values.” 


Example VIII 


The reaction of the present method 


“may also be carried out with alkaline 


reacting salts although the increase 
in conjugation produced by this pro- 
cedure is not as large as that pro- 
duced -by the procedures outlined in 
the preceding examples wherein the 
yields were approximately quantita- 
tive. As an example of the procedure 
using alkaline salts, linseed oil fatty 
acids should be dissolved in amhy- 
drous butyl alcohol and treated with 
an excess of each of the dry salts 
given below, the amount of salt being 
based upon the theoretical quantity of 
fatty acid present. In each case the 
linseed oil acid, alcohol, salt mixture 
should be sealed in a glass tube after 
partial evacuation and heated for 
thirty-six hours at 175° C.:— 

Absorption Absorption 


factor at factor at 
aboua 2350 about 2700 


Salts used with the Angstrom Angstrom 
linseed oil fatty acids. units. units. 
Potassium acetate, 
anhydrous . alle ave ho iat aaa 17 
Trisodium phosphate...... 5.1 + 
Potassium acid phosphate. er) 1.8 
Borax, anhydrous....... 4.7 aan 
Sodium benzoate........ 16.5 2.0 
Potassium thiocyanate. 93 1.2 
o a 


Borax in slycerol......... 5.5 


Example IX 
The rate at which the conversion of 
the unconjugated structure to the con- 
jugated structure takes place, or the 
velocity of the reaction, is propor- 
tional to the amount of the bisic re- 
agent present. When less than the 
stoichicmetric euivalent quantity of 
basic reagent is used, based upon the 
amount of fatty acid present or devel- 
oped in the solution, no appreciable 
reaction is produced. This is dem- 
Continued on page 99 
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Patent Gives No Right 


To Control Accessories 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 7, 1942 


Federal courts should not accept 
patent infringement suits in cases 
where the patent-holder is using kis 
patent to restrain competition in an 
unpatented commodity, the Supreme 
Court of the United States held in 
two opinions handed down this week. 

In the first of these cases, the Mor- 
ton Salt Company versus the G. S. 
Suppiger Company, the trial court, 
without passing on the issues of val- 
idity and infringement, granted sum- 
mary judgment dismissing the com- 
plaint. The case had been brought 
by the Suppiger company’ which 
asked an injunction against the Mor- 
ton company and an accounting for 
infringement of a patent on a ma- 
chine for depositing salt tablets, a 
device used in the canning industry 
for adding predetermimed amounts 
of salt in tablet form to the contents 
of the cans. 

The trial court took the ground that 
the Suppiger company was making 
use of the patent to restrain the sale 
of salt tablets in competition with its 


own sale of unpatented tablets, by 

requiring licensees to use with the 
—Continued on page 121 
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Shell Chemical Names 


Oostermever President 


The Shell Chemical Company, Sar 
Francisco, has elected J. Oostermeyer 
president. He succeeds C. B. de 
Bruijn, who retired after thirty-three 
years of service, 

Mr. Oostermeyer, long experienced 
in the marketing of petroleum prod- 





J. Oostermeyer 


ucts, having been connected with the 
Shell interests for more than twenty- 
five years, lived for sometime in the 
Orient and South America. He has 
been vice-president since 1939. 
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Peppermint Oil Price 
Ceiling Parley Jan. 13 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 5, 1942 
establishing maxi- 
mum prices for oil of peppermint, 
which has almost doubled in price 
since mid-November, will be discussed 
by the Office of Price Administration 
at a meeting here with growers of 
mint, representative oil dealers and 
consumers, January 13, Leon Hender- 
son, Administrator, announced today. 

Notice of the meeting, which will 
be held in Temporary building “D,” 
Sixth street and Independence avenue, 
S.W., has been given to agricultural 
extension directors in the principal 
commercial mint growing States—In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, California, Ore- 
gon, and Weshington—in order that 
they may notify mint growers in their 
respective localities. 

Prices quoted by dealers have risen 
from about $3.90 per pound in the 
middle of November to about $7.50 per 
pound at present. 
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ESIRABLE vitamin combinations can be easily formulated through the use of 
Merck Pure Vitamins. By using these pure chemicals of known and uniform 
potency, the proportions of the individual vitamins can be readily adjusted to meet 
the pharmaceutical manufacturer’s specific requirements. It is only through the use 
of these pure vitamins that the high dosages indicated in severe deficiency states 
can be provided. 
The identity of pure vitamins produced by chemical synthesis and pure vitamins 
derived from natural sources—in chemical composition, physiologic function, and 
physical characteristics—is definitely and authoritatively established. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. . Manufacturing Chemists RAH WAY, ae P 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS * In Canada: Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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urrent Market Quotations 


January 9, 1942 
All matter under this heading fully protected by copyright 


Unless otherwise indicated, quotations are first-hands on large lots, f.o.b. New York. 
Price changes, trends, and resale prices are noted in the market reports, with other 
informative comment. The locations of the several reports is indicated on page 4. 





Application of SPAB regulations to materials listed below is indicated by superior 
Defense Status e @ figures as follows:—' Price Ceiling; * Price Suggestion or Agreement; * Full Priority 


of Materials . Control; * Industry Control; ‘General Limitation Order; ° Critical List (Army and 
Navy Munitions Board); * Allocation 































Acid, boric, tech., 99.5%, gran., Acid, hypophosphorus, USP, 30%, . 
A bulk, frt. alld..ton.99.50 - — djns..lb. .75 - .80 Acacia—Acrylonitrile 
bgs., ¢.l., frt. alld...ton.99.00 - — Lactic, tech., dark, 22%, bbls., 
Acacia (see Gum, arabic). ton lots, ex whse...ton.111.00- — ‘s 2 ~ Acid, pa il, whi 
1 1 c.L, works. .100 Ibs. 2.90 » Palm oil, white, dist., dms., 
Acetal, cbys., works.......... Ib. 1.00 - 1.50 ees than ton lots, ex | l.¢.1., works..... 100 lbs. 3.15 - — Ib, .18 < .18% 
ne whse..ton.121.00- — cbys., works...100 Ibs. 4.15 - — tanks ... 1b 5 
Acetaldehyde, 99%, dms., 55 and bbis., ¢.L, frt. alld..ton.108.00- — 44%, bbis., c.l., works.... Patetiinebeaesin. ean... a ae ee 
5 and 10 Png a «Ib. . i . = ton lots, ex whse..ton.120.00- — 7 oe 100 lbs. 6.30 - — ~ em ee ib, 1.40 2 — 
+» WOPKS...... ‘ » less than ton lots ex le.l. . “emis ‘aranitrobenzoic, cns...... ool . -_ =- 
j Acetaldol (see Aldol). 5 whse. .ton.125.00-  — Ce ie om Phenylacetic, bots........... tb is - 1.90 
Acetamide, CP, kgs., 5,000 lbs. a powd., bgs., c.l., frt. alld., ebys., works...100 Ibs. 7.55 - — Phosphoric, 50%, a P 
’ 7 wv ‘ e a ’ pure food 
year, works..Ib. .36 - — ton.104.00- — light, 22%, bbls., c.1., works, 
200-Ib. lots, works........lb. .38 - — = yr ex hoe ee nail _ eas ‘ 100 Ibs. 8.90 a SSeke he iar 
100-Ib. lots, works........lb. 55 -  — ess than ton lots, ex .c.l, works....100 Ibs. 4.1! _ 
5 to 50-lb. lots, works....lb. 70 -_ =— whse..ton.121.00- — ebys., works...100 lbs. 5.15 - — cbys., works frt 100 ow 4.00 - 4.25 
tech., kes., 5,000 Ibs. a year, bbis., ¢.L, frt. alld..ton.118.00- — 44%, bblis., c.1., works.... ” . a d., 
works. ie 2 - — ton lots, ex whse...ton.125.00- — 100 Ibs. 7.30 — ‘et, Seiee oem Ibs. 4.35 - 4.60 
500-Ib. lots, works........ b 20 - — less than ton lots, ex Le, works....100 lbs. 7.55 - —  “trt. alld. i 0 Ibs 
100-lb. lots, works... “Ib. 45 - = whse..ton.130.00- — __ ebys., works...100 Ibs, 8.55 _ 100 8 Gen 100 Ibe. 5.25 - 6.28 
5 to 50-lb. lots, works....1b. .50 - — USP $25 per ton higher. 0%, edible, 20 or more frt. alld.. 00 
; cbys..Ib. 12%- — 1d.’.100 Ibs. 6.25 - 7,25 
Acetanilide, tech., re bbls. 1b. 29 - «3! Butyric, 99%, dms., c.L, S&. 5 to 19 cbys........ a a. | a tankwagon, dlvd., N. Y., 
__ powd., bbls. Ib. - .29 Charleston, W. Va..Ib. .22 -  — ; 06 A WMIE. os cceccs Ib. (18% — eng, Phila. Met. area.100 Ibs. 4.00 - — 
USP, cryst., bbis., “2,000- Ib. lots. Le.t., a + pg eeaeee = = -_ = 80%, bbis., cbys., 5 or more ae _ ot 
= ur tanks, same Dbasis........+ es - - . »24%- — ’ » - equald., 
GMATOF BACB. cccocccccecs - —- > 1 . an 1001 
B | RL ececankand ae os - 00 4 CRIS. cccccvecces Ib. .24%- j bs. 4.75 = 5.00 
Ken,’ 2000-1b. te : > Sens om 1, 6.05 = 7,00 Plastic: grade, “bois, chy. .20 “oe ae 6 
be ae “lb. - — + CNBscceesreccevecs + OF - 4. or more..Ib. .14%- in bs, 10 - 5.35 
smaller lots - = OME, MiRicersexcecevessed Ib. .21%- .22 56 DW DG csccceccss Ib. —_— Lc.l., 10 or more, wks. 
powd., bbls., 2,000-lb, lots lto 4 + Ib. .15% frt. alld..100 Ibs. 7.00 3 
* ., 2,000-lb. Beg - - . “ ° CDOYB..ccccccces 15%- — - St 

smaller “‘Iots..........+: Ib = paneer Gm, WEEKS. «0400008 m 3 = USP XI, 85%, cbys........ Ib. Bd - BT 1 to 9 cbys., works, 04 
dms., 25-Ib. lote.......... b - -- Caprylic, AMS... .--cceeeseeee Ib, .27 © .27% USP VIII, 7&%, cbys...... Ib. .52 - .55 frt. alld..100 Ibs. 8.00 - 9.50 
kgs., 2,000-Ib. lote........ Ib. - = Castor oil,® split, dms....... Ib. .19%- .19% i 0 - tankcars, works, frt. 

> ee aake ib oes ee Lauric, dist., tech., dms..... Ib, .20 = .20% eauata. ite 

ante tanilid a, tite hyo tb. nT 7% Chlorosulphonic, dms., c.1., wks., s Laurent’s, bbls th 4- = _ eee pi rr 4.00 - 4.25 
cetoacetan e, MMB. cecscess - ade tee 660 lb. .0: s an * eee ere wweeenee lw f 
Acetone, CP,3,¢, dms., c.l., divd.lb, .08':- 17! 5-drum lots, works....... Ib. .038%- — Linseed oil,® light, dms...... . 17%- 10% P, 85% cm aren 10 ow + 
aie ee see 9 55ke lb. 178 single drums...... coun’ lb. .04%- — Maleic, powd., dms..... ee a oe g 180 1 cbys., 
SE) Ms vcddsdebeees eee Ib. .07 - .158 tanks, — oc ceccccccs seeeld. 02%- — eo ME ls oct ceet lb .25-° — 50%, s. £., 1,347 =. AZ2- — 
| (Methyl (see M). Chromic,*,*, 90% dme.. cl. diva. . aa ns “ = ya in ie 
: . . a ae -_ = Malic, powd., kegs.......... — | dms., 25 lbs < 
*The term ‘Eastern’ territory means the * et eee eee ees Sas: ae Ue Seen ee kamen «lb, 1B -  — 
|| States of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, le.L, 5 tons, divd. N, HS 10% Mandelic, dms., 1,000 Ibs....Ib, 2.05 - — 10%, dilut., cbys., djna.. 07 - 1% 
Montana and all States east thereof, and the 1 { as oY ee. emalior 10te...cocccescece Ib. a - 2.15 Picramic, kgs...... csersece +-eIb. 65 + .70 
term ‘Western’ territory shall mean all other ae quae x. mat sy 17%- .18% Mixed, tanks, nitric unit....Ib. .05 - .06 Picric, bbls........ Ib. .36 
States of the United States. s : ee ee a eee sulphuric unit...........- Ib. Ooss- 009 Propi re eee oa = = 
Cinnamic, refd., bots......... Ib. 3.60 Nom. ropionate, synth, pure, 55-gal. 
Acetonitrile, dms., works......Ib. 1.00 - 2.00 Molybdic, kegs, works....... Ib. .95 - 1.10 dms., returnable, works..Ib. .14 
Acetophenone, cns., dms...... Ib. 1.55 - 1.60 Citric, cryst., gran., bbls., car tank k —° = 
‘Acetophenetidin, bbls., kgs., 1,000 lots..lb. .20 - — Monochloracetic, tech., bbls..Ib. .15 - .18 a = works..... btnctaues Ib 1 - — 
Ibe oe 2100 <-< = 10,000-lb. lots, one shipt., Monosulphonic, bbls.......... Ib. 1.50 - — yrogallic, tech., lump, powd., 
50 Ibs,, dms......... ‘tb. 108 - — Ib. .20%-  — Muriatic. 18°, cbys., c.l.. E., bbis..1b. 1.45 - — 
25 ibs., dms..............Ib, 1.10 - agmpalter 1OtR o-oo ens s 21-2 = — * “works..100 Ibs. 1.50 - — Salk tens? nen eoneenens ia: — 
a y be g n ° ‘ hs Q E., « . ys we NEB e ween eeeee . - e = 
a, eh oe. 0-1, So), Ibs., one shipt..Ib, .23 - —— Leb, 25 and | over, | the 1. ee ae SON, MENs dexbanccecn oot 20 - = 
cluding Kans., Neb., N.D., smaller Jots..... +. «eld, .28%%- .261%4 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 185 - — Pyroligneous, bbls., dlvd. B.gal. . - — 
Okla., S.D., Tex. E. of Aus- Citric acid quotations on powder are %c. 1 to 9, works...100 Ibs. 2.45 - — Ricinoleic, com’l, split (see Acid, 
tin and Brownsville..Ib. .08%- — higher than on granular. Keg packing is tanks, works........100 Ibs. 1.05 - — castor oil, split). 
ane : gage %c. higher than barrels. Prices are f.o.b. 20°, cbys., c.l., E. works. tech., dms., w 
Acetic,! com’l or redist., 28% Bg WOTKB. ccccccce Ib, .32 - .37 
- , ° bbls. .100 lbs. 3.38 - 2.63 N.Y. Chicago and St. Louis deliveries are 100 Ibs. 1.75 - — Salicyli 
cbys, cs 100 Ibs. 3.88 - 4.18 %sc. higher than N.Y. Lel., 3 end over, wn 2.00 “USP, b Sgn es ib. 33 - .38 
4 BS, CBssccscccses . 3.88 - 4.1 ‘ haen Ibs. 2. - - SP, DDIS....-ccesees eeccecs » a 
56%, bbis.- ceeeneess 100 Ibe 5.58 - 5.83 — — ee ee ts o* ~ 19 to 24, works. . .168 Ibs. 2.10 - = Sebasic, tech., bbis., works..Ib. .82 - — 
seer eereece le - Ge “oc ut oil, st., eer 5 . b- .19 to , works... i. i @ as » 2 1G 

SO BMIBi si ccciscies 100 Ibs. 6.68 - 6.98 Cottonseed oll,® dist., dms...Ib. .19%- .14% OO A ee | Oo Soybean oil,® dist., dms...... Ib. .18%- .19% 

CDG, CBrccsccccece 100 Ibs. 7.18 - 7.43 2 lac Mai eis S se. = 22°, cbys., c.l., E. works. Stearic,® dist., double pressed, 

80%, DBI. ccccscccece 100 Ibs. 7.47 - 7.72 ; a 100 Ibs. 2.25 - — bgs., divd..Ib. .14%- .15% 

We. OB cacvesect 100 Ibs. 7.97 - 8.12 Cresylic (coaltar),*,?, high-boil l.c.l, 25 and over, works single pressed, bgs., dlvd...lb. .13%- .14% 
glacial, nat., CP, cbys.100 Ibs.14.20 -14.45 50%, 210°-215°, dms., c.l., woop "100 Ibs. 2.50 - — triple pressed, bgs., divd...lb. 117 - 18 
90.5%, bbis.......... 100 Ibs. 9.15 = 9.40 le.l., same basis....gal. .88 - .86 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 260 - — saponif., double pressed, bgs., ’ 

SE. ie okcevies owns 100 Ibs. 9.65 - 9.90 works, frt. equald..gal. .81 - .84 lt © wakes... kee. = dlvd..lb. .14%- .15% 

tanks, works...... 100 lbs. 6.98 - — special blends (50%, 210°- tanks, works........ 100 = 165 - — triple pressed, bgs., dlvd..Ib. .171%- .18% 

CE. GOOG. sccceceeue 100 Ibs.11.70 - — 215°), “— oS oe 81 a4 CP, dealers, cbys 06%- — Succinic, bbls lb 15 
synth., 99.5%, al. dms., wks., . equald..gal. . e * We ae cae : : See wanes eencceesels ea 
| P 100 Ibs. 9.15 = 9.40 Le. same basis. gal. (88 - 86 ainda aia —_— oo > Sulphanilie, CP, bots., works.tb. 1.00 - 1.63 
tanks, works........ 100 Ibs. 6.25 - 6.93 low - boil (50%, 204°-206°), cS F — 2 = OCh., GMS., WOTKB. ccccccce Ib AT - — 

‘USP XI, al. dms., works, dms., ac works, frt. CID. DOS. --ceeoesereecees 19 81 Sulphuric, 60°, cbys., c.L, E. 

100 Ibs.10.95 -11.20 equeld. .gal. 81 - 84 Myristic, dist., dms 18 - .18% works..100 Ibs. 1.25 - — 
CP, dms., works..... 100 Ibs.14.20 -14.45 l.c.1., same basis....gal. .83 - .86 Naphthenic, dom., acidity 220- lel, 25 and over, works. 
pure, 30%, bbls........ 100 Ibs. 4.44 - 4.69 special blends (50%, 204°- 230, dms, c.l., works..Ib. .10 - — 100 lbs. 1.50 - =» 

SDFE., CBeoccsccscees 100 lbs. 4.94 - 5.19 °), dms., c.l., works, LAL, WOBiccccesec Ib 11 - = 10 to 24, works,..100 lbs. 1.60 - — 
SO Mi occ deesses 100 Ibs. 4.86 - 5.11 frt. equald. -gal. .81 - .84 tanks, works........-. Ib 9 - — 1 to 9% works...100 lbs. 2.20 - — 

GeO. Gis sks sagseee 100 Ibs. 5.36 = 5.61 le... same basis....gal. .88 - .86 235-245 acidity, dms., c.1., tanks, E., works........ ton.13.00 - — 
TT ree 100 Ibs, 7.60 - 7.85 Imported, pale, dms....gal. No prices et . works. = 3 -_ =— 66°, cbys., c.l, EB. wi ase 

ES WAS sn vende 100 Ibs, 8.10 - 8.35 Diethylbarbituric (see Barbital) -C.1., WOrkKS...++..++ woe 8.150 - — 

ere 100 Ibs. 9.26 - 9.51 cae , , tanks, c.l., works..... ib 11 - — l.c.1.,25 and over, works. 

Wi. OB cccccsecs 100 Ibs. 9.76 -10.01 Formic, dom., 90%, cbys., c.l., Nicotinic, 100-Ib. cns......-- im. 745 + = 100 Ibs. 1.75 - — 
Onin at mitne Aifecentiois whee works..Ib. .10%- — BO-Ib. CNS... cccccccscoecees Ib. 7.25 - — 10 to 24, works...100 Ibs. 1.85 - — 
Acetic acid price differentials above are l.e¢.1., 5 cbys. and over..Ib. .11 -  — 25-Ib. CNB.....00- peiweebece Ib. 7.30 - — 1 to 9, works...100 lbs. 245 - — 
oy Sulorecad siiaee de tink hve Bo 1-24 CDYS.+--eeeeeeeees Ib, .11%-  — Bat: WORE ddcnes coawsaeeess Ib. 7.46 - — tanks, E., works.......ton.16.50 - — 
unless otherwise indicated ‘In the above Fumarie, tech., special, bbls., 1-Ib. DBOtS..- 0+. s-eevesees Ib. 7.50 - — 98°, tanks, works......... ton.17.50 - — 

} prices bs : ton lots..Ib. .27 - — Nicotine, amide, 25-Ib. lots. ome aes 00 - — aa: dealers, cbys..... lb. .06%- — 
. ‘ ller lots, bbl a a 2 GID, OCB. ccoccecccccces b.18.25 - — D-Ib, DOtS......seceee eoeeelb. .15%- — 
( Acetic, anhydride, dms., c.l., = ar See Peres eee Nitric, 36°, cbys., c.1., E. ae consumers, cbys..... Pee ee 
frt. alid..1b; .11%-  — Gallic, tech... Doig... e+. .-1b- 1.10 - 1.18 100 Ibs. 5.00 - — Py BOR ciediaxccoeseed Ib 17 2 — 
yr ae - =— - » » -S : 5 F 2 ank 
tech., rn frt. nce i 13 eer 3 ae se l.e.l., 25 a il a a es fuming, 20%, tanks, E. We nue pas 
Acetylsalicylic, specia ne smaller lots..........- Ib. 1.30 - — ee eo ge oo or ; =— ’ 
cryst., gran., 200-lb, bbis.lb. 45 - — fib. dms., 25 lbs... ee Oo =e, Wi co.” 100 ibe, 5 OB Tannic, tech., bbls., dms..... Ib, 71 © .73 
standard, USP. fine cryst. 1 5 Z te 6, wor 8... 1 oe USP, fluffy, bbls., 1,000-Ib. 
’ by 200-1b. Gamma, DIB... ccccccecccsecer 8 - — 38°, cbys., cl, E. works, lots. .1b. 1.38 
SFER., 30 or ST oe Gluconic, tech., 50%, bbis., 500 w ten tee B.D - 100-Ib, 10tS.....ee008 ee 
powd., 30 mesh, 200-Ib, bbls. nike ibe. .Ib. 12 - = ae wee ~ es = 5-1. NN aaa pean Ib. 138 - — 
Ib a - BB. cccqescccccces » Wb - — cl, 25 £ ver, 2. a powd., bbls 0 lbs....1b. 1.13 - = 
. Ss 25 50. om 1. 2 works,..100 lbs. 5.75 - — sm: 
Adipic, fib. dms., works..... “al | a0 or ao. Gernit 6. accaas = = . 23 10 to 94, works. 100 iha 548 5 = " eee cree neg 1.15 am 
oo Gott. WOR s cavtsewsccces¥s i a ee ee. artaric, SP, .. eryst., 
REA, F68., WOR:. +++ > te - ie SP INA Ree pes ekss See ae ii Gan ak. ee we ant ea gran., powd., bbls., 10,006 
PR eee eee a Hydriodic 45-47%, cbys...... Ib. 2.42 - 2.44 100 Ibs, 6.00 - — Ibs. or more, one shipt...lb. .70%- — 
Arsenous, tech, (see Arsenic, Rieter RMR A A So ae lel. 2% an over, E smaller quantities...... lb .J71 2 = 
oe Belt “Ta ane Ib. 2.57 a d, over E. oo. me ee 
. BI, BOs cans csncescess bp 2.90 - — works... »s. 6.25 - — KES. secre reer eerrwesesees o « - = 
USP, powd., dms., kegs....Ib. .20 - .22 ee 10 to 24, works...100 lbs. 6.35 - — Gnblak Wblbesicccinkcss sass lb. .55 = .60 
A bic, bot ims oz. 1.85 - 2.10 Hydrobromic, 10% dilute, cbys., 1 , It os , 
fee oe oe ee Ib. .20- — ‘ to 9, works...100 tbe. G95 - — Trichloracetic, Dbots......++4. Ib. 2.00 - 2.50 
Battery, cbys., c.l., E. works. concentrated, 34%, cbys Ib. .35 ane 42°, cbys., c.l, E. works. 
100 Ibs. 1.60 - — (rae Seeseeelee sae * 100 Ibs. 6.50 - — Tungstic, CP, 100-lb. pkg....lb. 2.94 + 3.10 
oa, E. wantin, «ee =e t -_- Hydrochloric (see Muriatic). l.e.l., 25 and over, works. pure, 100-lb. pkg...... --bb. 2.86 - — 

- works...... s 600 - = Hydrocyanic, cyls, works....lb. .80 - 1.00 00 lbs. 6.75 - — Aconite, leaves, bIS........ee0.- Ib. 1.20 - 1.25 

Benzoic, tech., bbls., 4,000 Ibs. Re) Hydrofluoric, 30%, bbls...... Ib. .06 = .06% ” to 24, works...100 lbs. 6.85 - — Cee Mss a GRRE ANS 66s SROKE Ib. 1.25 - 1.80 
or more..Ib. .4° ae. avae Ib 08 - [08% to 9, works...100 lbs. 7.45 - — A iti nunhs |< ak 02.23.00 -28.00 

1.000 to 3.900 Ibs. veal, “4 ie ne ee ee ppigeanee cas ~ * = .06 cP, USP, dealers, cbys.. Pa aethe a J —— onere + bo Besos nai oer -28. 
ere ee AT - : Ot. beled else dnl ade _ Toth: Os on wes snekakend Ib. .21%- — et? nemee es # abies 0888 oy * oon 
USP, bbls., 4,000 Ibs. or or on os / a: Oe snueeeeecesee > a - — consumers, CbyS............ a eee oe ba far = mene’ seen Gas ~48.00 
54 -  — <7, eee eAn ee tab eS . a Tal, MORE: caste ia nnas ns cae Ib .23- — aers. “Namegetaesean's +10 ao a 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... lb 55 - — rubber, dMS....++.+++++++- a se Ss Oleum (see sulphuric fuming). Acrylonitrile, dms., c.l........Ib. .84%- — 

60%, lead, cbys 1b. 14 

900 lbs. or less....-....- Ib. .58 - .59 visas 4 FB. ccccecscces Ib. 118 ~~ = Oxalic, dom., bbls., c.l., works. 5,000 Ibs. or more..........1b. 25 © = 
ams., 4,000 Ibs. or more..1b, .55 - .56 SUSUR, GMB s ss ecsscsesess eas. Ib. .11%-  — 1 ton to 4,999 Ibs.......++.. Ib, .35%- — 

1,000 to 8,900 Ibs.......1b. .56 = .57 Hydrofiuosilic, 30-35%, 420 Ibs., 10,000 Ibs. or over......lb. .11%- — 1 dm, to 1 ton.. lb 36 2 = 

900 lbs. or less......... Ib, .59 - .60 bbls..Ib. .09 -001% smaller quantities...... Ib. .12%- .14% tank cars....... ceanenee coe ld, 34 © = 
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Aldehol, denat., grade., dms., Ammonia, bromide, gran., bbis., Aasbestine (see Talc. N.Y. fibrous). 
Aleps Lanae —Barytes tanks, works..gal. .70 + .72 "i lb. 81 = .36 Asvestos fiber, 5D and 5K, bgs.. 
, te . i , . ES. cect e cece eeeeereeeees AD. A = BS el. (20 tons), Canad. 
Adeps.lanae, anhyd., dms.....lb. .30 - .32 Aldehyde, bisulphite, ants., wore “ae ad ee seveeseee ID. 82 - 86 mines..ton.49.50 - — 
hyd., dms......... advbecsics: 2 «a arnaiier Gentainers Ib. ta. akk Carbonate, lump, ms., dlvd. 5K, bgs., c.l. (20 tons), Canad. 
Agar, Kobe No. 1, strip....... Ib. 4.75 Nom. dol i 1¢ Coe ae se Met. N. Y..1b. .08%- .00% mines..ton.44.00 - — 
- . Aldol, 55 and 110-gal. dms., e.1., ' cns., same basis. . Ib. .14%- — 6D, bgs., c.1. (30 tons), Canad. 
Agaric. white, bis..... teeeee --Ib. No stocks works..Ib. 12 0-0 = Powdered, ic. per Ib higher. mines..ton.33.00 - — 
Albumen, blood, lark, flake, c.l., Gli, WOUTRBs .ccosscccsces a il lca Chloride, tech. (eee Ammoniac 7D, bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
f.o.b. Chicago,frt. alld..lb. .12%- — 5-10-gal. dms., works...1lb ie = sal). 1 ‘ mines..ton.28.50 - — 
ton lots, ¥ alld...... oa St . ARATE FOC, WEB 66 cckscisvese. Ib. .55 - .56 USP, gran., 225-lb. bbie....1b. .12 + .18 7F, bgs., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
bgs., same basis........+... . (A © .2 ial al codicil Ss ec ncccceesae a+ = mines..ton.26.50 -  — 
light, dom., flake, dms., f.0.b. Saree Caee Nae, eeeneM). Citrate, 250-Ib) bbis.. 22.22.21. 38K 7H, bga., c.l. (30 tons), Canad. 
Chicago, frt. alld..lb. .65 - .75 See, TOE, TR ii vc os cectevs Ib, .90 - 1.40 100-Ib. dms........... Se ame mines. .ton.22.50 - — 
import., DgS.......+-e00- Ib. No prices Allspice, Mexican, bgs........ Ib. .14 © .14%% 25-1b. dms....... ib. 2 - = 7K, bga., c.l. (30 tons), ae 
Egg, ed., dom., cryst., bbls..lb. 1.80 - 1.85 J ‘ o . ‘ 25-lb. dms. » -lb. .84 - © mines..ton.19.00 « és 
powd., ams., es ca vasace 1.85 - 1.90 a ee eee 1.00 - 1.50 Fluoride, bbie...............-lb. .18 - .20 ™M, bgs., c.1. (30 tons), Canad. _ 
import., C8........ eveessems 1.00 © Lee . g 8 19 Hydroxide ‘see Ammonia, aqua), P mines..ton.16.50 -  — 
: Aloe, Cape, C8....ceccscccoeeel b. 18 - 1 Hypophosphite, dms..........Ib. 1.26 - 1.27 *R, bgs., 1. (30 tons) 

Alcohol, amyl (see also Fusel oil, on ee ere Ib, .68 - .70 Ee scisceces Sevens eo © Canad. mines..ton.15.50 -  — 
> 7 a #n- = ae he ly nha Ib. .80 - 85 Iodide, 5-Ib. bots.............10. 371 2 = Asphaltum, Manjak No. 10, crude, 

cl, fet. a “351 Socotrine, KS8..........+0000. Ib, 58 - .60 WR sc oo wate opie ws ooo kD. 8B mm 20 tons, f.0.b. plant..Ib. .04%- — 
MOsBiy EYE BEG ssesssoeestth okt . - Aloin, 140-Ib. bhbis............. Ib, 5.45 - 0 = Linoleate, 80%, anhyd., bbis., smaller lots, f.0.b. plant 

tanks, frt. «lb. 181 100-lb. kes CA 6 oe ib 13 - — 7 Ib. 05% 
gx» gga FF pt Me oT = 25-lb. fib. dms............. Ib. 5.54 2 = Molybdate, kgs., worke..... Jb. 1.05 - 1.20 Drocess form, bgs., 20 tons, — 

on  frt. alld..Ib. .09 = — Alphanaphthol, bbls............ ib, 32 6 = Nitrate, tech., bgs., eee eee 8 nitnttee ote, plane. .Ib. Ws = 

Benzyl, CnS....-eeeeseeeees --Ib. 65 + .75 Alphanaphthylamine, bbis......Jb. .82 -  — bbis., works..........1001bs. 4.55 - — -0.b, —_ — 
SEED: cebceussdzuqvevsasees Ib. 63 - = Althea root, whole, bbls....... ib. .46 « 4 San i eee 4- = California, dme., ¢.1., f.0.b, N.Y. 
Butyl, normal,', dms., c.1., frt. ss ‘ ‘ a, burnt, USP, xalate, neutral, powd., a ton.20.00 - — 

’ ma. ee Ce. So. hm 26+ 8 kgs..1b. .28 + .29 Le.l., £.0.b. N. ¥.......ton.86,50 - — 

he, frt. alld.........- Ib, .14 - .178 gran., bbis., works....100 ibs. 4.00 - — Perchlorste, kgs...... seceeeeldD, 55 = 165 Cuban A, bgs., c.1., f.0.b. N.Y., 
tanks, frt. alld........-..- Ib, .12%- 158 divd.. N. ¥., Phil..100 Ibs. 4.00 - — Peraulphate, kgs, dom.......Ib. .21 = .2@ Led. f N ton.60.00 - — 
* The term ‘Eastern’ territory means the lump, bbls., works....100 Ibs, 4.25 - — Phosphate, dibasic. NF V, bis. B, bes. a tat i. teen a a 
States of New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, divd., N. Y., Phil..100 Ibs. 4.25 -  — > W<« « Let "on. ae -_ =— 
Montana and al! States east thereof, and the powd., bbis., works....100 Ibs. 4.40 -  — Rises beukesauet | a Egyptian bgs., c.l. tot. Se 00 - — 
term ‘Western’ territory shall mean all other divd., N. Y., Phil..100 lbs. 4.40 - — CRG, BOI. Clscccecscres Ib. OT%- — : De ee ae 
States of the United States Ammonia alum prices are for contract V.@d. cececcccccccccceces Ib. .O8%- 1% Bh, GOR MS Discs 26 
secondary, dms., ¢.l.. frt. paid ; and open market; f.o.b. Phila.;  frt. monobaatc, crude (fert. grade), Gilsonite, brilliant black, selects, 
E. of Miss. R..1lb. .09%- — equalized with Marcus Hook, Boston, At- 11% N., 48% phos., bulk, bgs., c.l., Western shipt. 
l.c.1., same terms....... Ib 10 -  — lanta. or Joliet: rail or water rates, f.o.b. E, works..unit-ton. No prices point..ton.82.90 - — 
tanks, same terms........ ae, walchever is koe. Le ooo ON: SUOI ccc ncas's sven Ib. 40 = 45 seconds, bgs., c.l., Western 
tertiary, denaturing, c.1., dms., must carry Le.1, rate applying; for truck tech., bbls., c.l Ib ™%- — shipt. points..ton.25.60 - — 
Ib. .1243° = or ex warehouse deliveries all metrop. .¢.3 is april Ib. _08%- 09% selects, bgs., c.l., Western 
heh, @MS....6-. ee eens » we = zones (except N, Y.) add 1.c.1, rail or +C.3. wer seeecccevens ‘> ss ‘0 shipt. points..ton.80.60 - — 
atv Gor CP. fiber ctns., water rate, whichever is lower, from Salicylate, USP, kgs... .....Ib. t.15 - 1. Le.L, f.0.b. N. J. or N. Y., 
— 43 " 1,000 Ibs. .1b. 1.50 -  — shipping or equalization point, divd., N.C. Silicofluoride, bbls........... Ib, 15 2 — whse..ton.58.00 - — 
en eee re Ib 1.70 - — price apply to truck or ex warehouse. Stearate, anhydrous......... Ib, .24%-  — Jet, bes., c.1., Western ship- 
2 ere Ib. 1.80 - — Potash, gran., bbls., works.... paste 5 Ib. 108%- — ping points..ton.30.80 - — 
90 ~ coer estes - ie: si . 100 lbs. 4.25 - ss : ee erercees ececsescess . A Mexican, Texas, dms., c.L, re 
x ie ae 1b. 2.00 - — divd.. N. Y.. Phila...100 Ibs. 4.25 - Sulphate*, dom.. bulk, c.l., finery..ton.19.00 - 
SANDED, WHE. 6054025040000 Ib. 3.00 - 3.60 lump, bbls., works....100 Ibs, 4.50 -  — contr., f.0.b. cars, ports, Le.l., refinery............ton.21.00 - — 
Sinn «4338 CDIii, dme., c.l., dlvd.. N. ¥., Phila...100 Ibs. 4.50 - — July-Dec. shipt..ton.29.00 - - tanks, refinery............tom.16.00 - — 
Denatured,’,’,°, a hak 2+ = powd., bbis., works....100 Ibe. 4.68 - = spot, same basis........ ton.2000 - — Petroleum, cut-back, bblis., 1.c.1. 
1.¢.).. divd., @ms......gal. .72 - - divd., N. Y., Phila...100 lbs. 4.65 - — Ammonia sulphate prices are $1 per ton less a E. cat., refinery. .gai. W- — 
tanks, E., divd......... sw = = Potash alum prices on same basis as than above prices f.o.b. cars nearest inland ms., c.l., E. est., ne 13 

: ea oe ‘ : e f ia ¢ ; roduci ven. - AZ = om 
erie ter terierine oer ten Be ee nt Sie 8 SE a tanks, Calif., refinery...ton.19.50 -14.00 
Rockies are 15%c. per gal. less than Hast- Sindia. bhie., C.L. works, tap ite. 655 <= Sulphide, laquid, 40-45%, basis. East Coast, refinery...gal. .08 - .06% 
ern works quotations. ‘Tankear sales re- Soc “ ts B- -e ike, 225 . 8.00 100%, dine.. 6.1. works. Tll., Ind., refinery... - 3 - 
quire written authorization by Alcohol Tax le.l., Wrvesvsaeds ig aime Ih OT. — N. Orleans, refinery... —. a= i. 
Unit. Alumina acetate, tech., sic, Cee Atropine, bote 

‘d., insoluble, bbls., 0 . tee e ee erteseeee + OS.27.00 = — 
; 90 pf., bbis., c.l., E. powd., , er rare Ib .A7%- — Sulphate, bots...............0m. - = 
es . works..gal. .62 -  — 1 to 9, divd. .Ib. yd red, 48%, cbys., works.....Jb. 8 - — " 08.21.00 
19 bbis., E. works..gal. .64 - — smaller containers...Ib. .50 - — eee Ib 08 - — 
1¢0 18 bbis., 5. works. a solut., 24%. lec.1, 10 = ss. a = 83%, a a = -_ = B 
a 4 -_ = ‘sow <oare ee rere I - - 
dms., c¢.l., E. sabe, . ae 60 -_ = : 1 - . he ae Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms....1b. .45 - .55 
; = — al, solut., - ° s., - = 
Me is “Rees ee ss = norm*'L.c.1., 10 or over, dlvd., A vale, aes seas lee oui = a Balm of Gilead buds, bgs.....1b. .58 - .0 
tanks, F. works......-. gal. 53 -  — Ib. .O8%-  — ermoatnc. gum (ose Gum, ammeniac). Barbasco rvct (see cube fost). 

Anhydrous 8c. per gal. higher. / 1 ae . R= oo cee 09 - . ° °° Tee tho. She - a.78 Barberry bark, bgs............1b. .68 « 

SD2B, dms., c.l., works, - - = eT toe a, eed as 100 Iba. 6.00 - 870 Tree bark, vis...............1b. No stocks 
. a cae allies over, works..1b. .6 - = white, gran., dom., bbis., c.1., Barbital, cs............++..++..10. 3.50 - 8.60 
1 dms., a 12.000 to 40,009 Ibs., works. .100 Ibs. 4.45 -  — BORN, strsecveessivaccccsth ae <= 
eo a en works..1b. .09 - — Le... same basis...100 lbs. 8.15 -  - Barium carbonate, natural, 90% 
ks. E. works -gal nO - = 1,100 to 11,000 Ibs., works, Amy! acetate. ex fusel ofl. tech.. thru 200 mesh, bdgs., c.1., 
- vars ss rks. B.. c.l., dams. Ib, .10 - dms., ¢.1., dlvd..Ib. .14%4- 117 works. .ton.43.00 - — 
ee ee aw ee 140 to 875 Ibs,, works.Ib. .11 -  — hic eM o>. uccsc cae. ib, 18 - 17 Precip., bgs., c.l., works..ton.53.00 - — 
19 dams gal. 65 - — 100 Ibs. or less, works.Ib. .12 + - tanks, divd....... rer ae ae LG... WORKS. ...ccce ten.60.00 - — 
4 : 18 dms ee gal. 68 - — eryst., com'l, dms., ¢.1., works, : ex-pentane, dms., e¢.1. frt bbis., c.l., works...... ton.60.00 - — 
ce = ee reet eee ee ib, O06 - — alld. E. of Miss. R..Ib. .15%-— - RGt, WOMB. cc ccccce ton.65.00 - — 
erga Sate en a a inane. af Le... works..........-Ib. .06%- .06% lel, same basis........Ib. 18%. - Sulphur-free, ¢.1., works..ton.60.00 - — 

Prices for territories other | ots East- solut., 32 deg., cbys., c.l1., tanks, sume basis..........Jb.  .14%5- . Led, WOFMB..66ecve. ton.65.00 - — 

mochies are Sie. per en : vers..». 2- = Alcohol (see Alcohol amyl). CRIOGRED. GD. doc ccccesccvsss Ib, 60 - — 

ern works quotations. Le works......0-+0-1b. .08%- — Butyrate. dms., 50 gal., return- Chlorid P 
S$D23H, works, c.1., dms..gal. .50%2-  — Formate, 30% solut., bbis.. ¢.1., ; able..lb. .75 - — OF *¢ , er. bbis....Ib. .2 = . 
Siar, peal al. atta divd..Ib, .13 - - CASOUSRE, CNB se sce ccrcccese Ib 2.75 - — pure, s., kgs............Ib, .10 - . 

Beene Eases snes eet 4 ¢3 at. 44>. = Liti, MOOR sicucaeszceud ib, 18 - = Ciloridenntixed, tech dus. 61 tech., dom., cryst., bgs., c.1., 

1 to 18 dms........-.- gal a s ite have, bik. 6A, ae Zone 1, divd., New 

tanks ....-. A . He a naea aol : - works. .!b. .0840- — Le.l Ib Ram - = aan Ft 
SD 29, denatured wi a ale i ile rorks.....]b. .04 - _ on eee aa oe > ane Di am 

dehyde, dms., c.l.. E. ; i a i: aa wr WORKS... cccc000 Ib. - - Va., Ohio, Mich. 
works..gal. .58 - — . em i assese a: Cae | wie. me. ot. ED. 00 — - Ind:., Wisc. Ill.. 

i . 3. ight, bgs., ¢.1., divd....... . rs NASenhaeneneet » Ae = . 
Le.l, 19 OF a . ae le.l., bgs., divd...... = ae - tanks. works........... eeeeIb. .08%- — b> A ll 
1-18, E., works....gal. 45 - 9 — is eg See eazs nse eens ——— Naphthalenes, mixed, crude, of Miss., north of 
tanks, E., works......gal, .51 - = — Oleate, dms., contract......-. Ih .1T%-  — Le.l., Gms., works..Ib. 14 - — Miss., north of Ark. 

When any of the several SD29 denaturants I RMN. ocancs cceece lb. l17%- .20 refd., l.c.l., dms., works..Ib. .16 - — line .....+++++..tOm.77.00 - = 
is supplied by the purchaser, the prices Palmitate, precip., bbls...... Ib. .25 - .26 Niteite, bets........ ecvcces ..1b. 1.80 ~- 1.85 bbis., same basia...ton.79.00 - — 
are the same as those for SD2B, plus 1c. Resinate, precip., dms., dlvd.lb. 15 -  — Mercaptan. dms., l.c.1., works, lLe.L, bgs., same a 
per gal. denaturing charge. Stearate, precip., bbls., ctns., a Ib. 1.10 «- an BU. e - 
Special solvent, dms., c.L, oe o3. = - ~ Olente. dms., |.c.1.. works. ..1b. : ee Seen ee Spee -_ =- 

works..gal. .61 - — Cok. ccccccccccceses -_ ac = Salicylate, 5-lb bots......... — . « ee , re of, eo 
20 dms.. to c.l.....-- gal. 63 - — Sulphate, com’l,  bgs.,  c.l., . Stearate, dms., |.c.1., works..Ib. .32%- — aan. Sat a 
ak Ee eee gal. 668 - — works, frt. equaled..100 Ibs. 1.15 - 1.25 Amyiene, dms., c.l.. works....Ib. .10@2-° — “* ” ss., Con 81.00 

tanks, E. works........ gal. 4 - — l.e.l., works, frt. equald. , ic... _....... so ts. eume beaie, Se " - 
Tankear sales require written authorization ve : sa = _ _— z — tanks, work®.........se.e0.+-1D., O08 - — Le.l., bgs., same basis, : 
bs Alcohol Tax Unit. hbls., ¢.1., Works.... > 2 © 280 ; ¢ = ton.94.00 
Saws > ac si > vorks, frt. equald. AME, Wi ccccssucicitcces -lb. 1.800 + 1.35 on. 34. _ = 

or ee 2 4 eke ee Se 200 « 100 CANS wees eeseseeeeeesee seen: > 2 + 1s mitts" 
hel. divd...... Pee Ib. 112 - .15 iron free, bgs., ¢.1., works. ‘ Angelica root, dom., bls..... ..Ib. .55 + .60 ’'Mo.. Col, No Mex.” 
ag Saar re Ib. .10%- .13%% " = a = i import., natural, bls.......1b. 1.60 = 1.65 Idaho, Utah, Ariz. 
tech., dms., c.l., dlvd....... Tb. 11 - .12% l.c.]l., WOPrKS...c0- s, 2, - 2.10 Angostura, bark, bis.. Ib, .26 - .99 . , ton'@T.00 r a 
i Rese area ned Ib. .11%- 114 bbls., c.., Works..... 100 Ibs. 1.95 = 2.05 : . , cocccooes EN - # a. 
a oe th. 110 = 112% .e.1., works...... 100 Ibs. 2.20 - 2.30 Se” weneecsestsvacsssan aS SS at: a ee See = 
Ethyl, 190 pf., ex. molasses, Aluminum, 98-99%, 2,8,4, c.1...Ib. 15 -  — DOMED oc acirocec ieee cr came 114% = ? F ton.100.00- - 
, ams., c.1..1b, 8.19 = — } 1.c.1. s Vedanenagns ne sesae —"s- = Salt, .dms.. works............1D. .22 © 9 bbis., same basis..ton.102.00- — 
19 ine... seeceee gal. .ea- — paste, lining, extra i a Anise, Cyprus, bgs............Ib. .39 « 41 Zone 4, wat: gt dlvd., 
1 to 4 dms.........gal. &254;-  — standard, dms., 200 Ibs.....lb. .38 -  — ae ee =— 2. a — "Wow tas 98.00 : 
COMED sssccccscaccoce gal.812- — Powder, lining, oxae Se. one e Star ccscrssccecees Ib, .88 - .80 bbis., same basis..ton.85.00 - — 
absolute, dms., c.l...... gal. 8.64 - —_ 200 Ibs..1b.  .98 = ee ao cee 29 - (40 Le.l., bes., same basis, 
POUR gs. ce gaees 4 gal. 8.87%- — standard, dms., 200 Ibs..... as = Anisic aldehyde, bots... .: wb, 8.25 - 3.35 ton.96.00 - — 
on On ee oad gal. 8.69%- — litho, lining, dms., 200 Ibs..Ib. 57 -  — Annatto paste, bzs a a = bbis., same dasis..ton 8808 . _ 
1 to 4 dms.........gal. 8.69%4- — unpolished, dms., 200 tba. .Ib. 36 - — eced, Meee ae “08 - "06% Dioxide, ao. 3 a on _> = 
Ethyl alcohol in bbls. 2c. varnish, standard, dms., 200 Anthracene, 80-85%, bbis., wks., l.c.l., same basis...........1b. .12 - 18 
higher than dms. Ibs..1b, .40 - — ae Fluoride, bbis............ eed. 18 Nom 
Grain alcoho! 25c. gal. higher. Aluminum paste and powder prices are 5c. 90%, bble., works............lb. 65 << — Hydrate (see Hydroxide). 
Ethylhexyl, dms., c.l., works.lb. .24 -  — per lb. higher for less than 200 Ibs.; for con- Anthraquinone, 99.5%, subl., bbis., Hydroxide, bbis., works......1b. .06 - .@7 

l.c.l., same basis.......... Ib. .25 « - tainers, smaller than drums, prices are 1c. Ib. .70 @ an NG OMS Sevccebodedeéec ookD. 6.97 « = 

tanks, same basis.......... lb 23 - = per Ib. higher for 100 Ibs.; 1%c. per Ib. Antimony butter (see Antimony JOFB coccccccsccccscceccoccs Ib. 4.62 _ 
Furfury!, tech., cns., works..Ib, .35 -  — higher for 50 Ibs.: 3c. per lb. higher for 10 chloride). Monoxide (see Oxide). 
dms., ¢.1., 33,000 Ibs., works. | Ibs.; Se. per lb. higher for 2 Ibs.; 8c. per Ib. Chloride, solut., cbys........Ib. .17 - =— Nitrate, cham...........00.0. Th. .10%- 13% 
Ib .20 - = higher for 1 Ib.; and 12c. per lb. for % Ib. SEE Le MU cebinvcssccase ink < Oxide, ungrd., dma., c.l., works, 
lLe.l., 500 Ibs. and more, Transportation allowed East of Mississipp!. Needle, brown, Bolivian, 67%, ; coe oe 
works. -Ib.  .25 OK Ib. 18 Me 18% Le.! bas! ib. “to 
ak aa Ambergris, gray, tins......... 02.17.00 -18.00 b. .18%e , c.l., same basis....... | = 2 
poeey ee te oReo- = — Aminomethylpropanol, dms., wks.,_ “ieee, bieate. 70%...... --Ib. 119 - (22 grd., dms., l.c.l., works....Ib. .11 - .16 
o eaaien "peene basis........1b. .0760- — “~ er ss : b Ds = Oxide ane rceytoaren oo ft = Peroxide (see Dioxide). 
heaeeet 8 a 01%. ams. 3 5 and 10-gal cans, works. . Ib 60 - - 7 * veseemm 10%. -_ Silicofluoride, bbis............ ‘hs aB-< ae 
"" gals., f.0.b. dest..gal. .66%- — Aminopyrine, 100-1. dms......1b. 4.0) = — at 6 itn “ke CU Sulphate, tech. (see Barytes and 
85 gale.. cl, same basis, " ammonia eldehyde, dims. works. “a. anne bafit® River..th. 28 = — x-ray. Dole.” Ib. .00%- 10 
“a wae é at ve, ‘ i a oie i - ° ° cove ea 
16.1.. same basis a 2 ae ; lb, .65 - .70 a a. agg: Pome gag ae .34 eee ae. ae i ie 
: aa. toe. aha ee oaeel Meee. |e Anhydrous’, _ fertilizer f.o.b ntipyrene, S., kgs., ton lots, Barytes, dom.. a. et, 
ae Sak BocRain. oame Belle, W. Va., frt. equal Stes int Ib. 2.00 -  — contr., St. Louis..ton.27.65 - — 
a GN, ERs, — a with Hopewell, Va..ton.90.00 - — smaller Icts.............+..Ib. 2.10 + 2.20 spot, same basis...ton.27.65 - — 
ee basis..gal. .65 - refrigeration®, tanks, works Apomorphine, bots............02.23.20 -28.70 le.l., contr., same basis 
53 gals., c.l., same basis. ae OE ae: ae Archi] extract, bblis..... i bh. 280 = ° ? Sn eR OR «as 
on gal. 44 -  — sure, anda. died, mn. 9 Areca nuts, powd., bblis....... (ee 0 spot, same basis...ton.28.65 - — 
cl. anmhe basis. . Sei. @..° _ Ib. .16 - oe Arecoline hydrobromide, bots..oz.11.25 -11.50 ex whse, N.Y........ ton.36 00 - a 
Methyl tee Methanol). ee ee Anhydrous ammonia in cylinders is quoted Sen ies tae ot a paper bags, c.l., contr., St. 
Phenylethy]. bots., cns....... Ib. 2.10 - 2.50 on a nationwide schedule of delivered and 8p anish ports. ..100 kil ‘105.00 Louts..ton.25.35 - — 
Polyvinyl, type A fiber-pack, stock point prices in all States Arnica flowers rhe ee Ib, 4.00 - 4.25 spot, same hbasis...ton.25.35 - — 
“2000 Ibs, and over, f.0.b Aqua, 26°, cbys............. ae Math. RS. 635 oscscaenecch Le se le.l., contr., same oan. an 
Tiag? 65 - — GWE Olav sicceses seseelb, .02%-  — root a ¢ 26.85 -  — 
less than'2000 Ibe.....-.10, 70 > — eo > a | SO Vet, ewe, spot, same basis...ton.20.35 - — 
type B, fiber-pack. 2,000 Ibs. tanks (on NH» content) bbls. . "i, loa. ‘oor ex whse., New York.ton.34.00 -— - 

7 and over, same basis..Ib. .69 - — f.o.b. works..!h. .04 -  — Arsenic, metal, lump. cs......1b. No selina 2 Southern, off color, bgs., mines, 

less than 2,000 Ibs....... Ib 65 - — Benzoate, dms., kgs., 4,000 Ibs Chloride (arsenous). ens - 2a ton.17.50 - — 

Propyl, normal. dms., works. ormore..tb, 48 - = Todide (arsenous), 5-Ib. bots..1b. 5.58 - — oe ee tae eee — 

gal. .67 - .70 1,000 Ibs. to 3,900 lbs....1b. 44 - SON: Cacipikh dase knaseccaanectn ee °c = ' . at) aa _ = 

Octyl (see Ethylhexy! alcoho)). 900 Ibs. or less.......... Ib, AT 2 Red, import, cs........... -.-Ib. No Prices SE Es Es Oly No prt 

Tetrahydrofurfuryl, dms., con- Bicarbonate, dms., divd. Met Trioxide (see Acid, arsenous) 1 ——— 5 alee 

tract. f.0.b. Waverly, N.Y.lb. .44 -  — N.Y..1b. .0564-.0614 White. powd.. kgs., ¢.1...... % - = unpel te at ae io Ge 
450-lb. lots, same basis...Jb. 50 - — Bichromate, bbls............. Ib, .30 - .82 el aK. — re ns ° os 1 le os ame. a. No 
ens., f.0.b. Cedar Rapids, Ta Bifluoride, ‘bbls...........+- Ib, .15%- (18 ; Ib, 45 = L608 —— a 

Ib. 55 - _ Merete, Bhin:, WOBircscacccves 1b. .218 «+ 38 powd., bbls.. bxs Ib : . -@..ton. © prices 

‘ a eeccccccee ID 68 © 7B lel, ex whse....... ton. No prices 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





e Immediately 
wvailalle— 


these two useful, 


low-priced intermediates! 


Molecular 
Weight: 199 
| 


NO2 


o-NITRODIPHENYL 


(Technical) 















Appearance: Light yellow to reddish crystal- 
line solid 








Crystallizing Point: 34.5°C. Min. 










SUGGESTED USES: 


1. Intermediate in chemical synthesis. May 
be partially reduced and rearranged to give 
2, 2'-diphenyl benzidine (NH,=1). 


2. Further nitration will give a dinitro- 
diphenyl which may possess interesting prop- 
erties as a dyestuff intermediate. 
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termediates with 


priced in 
“RE are two low-pricec edia , 
sy applications and 


great potential value—in new 


to replace hard-to-get materials. . r 
o-Nitrodiphenyl technical—available ae 
; ad : 
ately in plentiful commercial quantities at 
eful in some applications as an 


ound—is us ' Sy 
f bstituted and unsubstituted nit 


alternate for su 
benzenes. 
o-Aminodiphenyl techn 
at 12¢ a pound—can re 
aniline oil for many manu 
be used in resin compositions 
facture of dyestuffs of the quino 


Hansa yellow types. ; 
For ama, fill out and mail. the. coupon 


below. MONSANTO CHEMICAL an 
Organic Chemicals Division, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


ical—equally plentiful 
lieve the shortage oO! 
facturers. It also may 
s and in the manu- 
line yellow and 


Molecular 
Weight: 169 


NH2 





o-AMINODIPHENYL 


(Technical) 
(o-Phenyl Aniline) 








Appearance: Purplish crystalline mass. 


Crystallizing Point: 47.0°C. Min. 


SUGGESTED USES: 
1. In resin compositions. 


2. In dyestuff synthesis to produce dyestuffs 
of the quinoline yellow series characterized 
by their fastness and a shade of yellow having 
a green tone. (U. S. Patent 2,211,662). 





3. In the production of Hansa yellow dye- 
stuffs through o-phenyl-aceto-acetanilid. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1706 South 2nd Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


technical [_] o-Aminodiphenyl technical. 


Name 


Please send me experimental quantities of [| o-Nitrodiphenyl 
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© Defense. like every other dynamic force, has a begin- 
ning — a center at which energy is generated. 

In the execution of modern warfare there is no 
activity so basic as the work of a chemical laboratory. 

Chemistry is the beginning of the business of trans- 
forming raw materials into explosives, into planes, into 
ships, into trucks, and into tanks. 

Michigan Alkali Company manufactures many 
products used in our war effort. Chlorine and chlorine 


derivatives are being used for smoke screens, anti-freeze, 


MicHIGAN AL 


FORD BUILDING »* 







NEW YORK + CHICAGO * CINCINNATI 







MANUFACTURERS: SODA ASH ° CAUSTIC SODA ° 























Ba it Borax Benzyl acetate, f.f.c., ons..... >. Jo —_ Bismuth, sulx ae = -/ : 
uxite-—— 4 GIB. cccccccccccccecececees b 4 Nom. 5-lb, bots 279 - = 
Alcohol (see “Alcohoi, benzyl). BD. GMBsccccrccscccccsess Ib. 2.73 = = 
Bauxite, bulk, mines.......-- ton. 700 -10.00 — a.m.a., f.f.c., ons. -B. = — Sesion, bots., cns . 1.49 - 1.72 
: IMS, cececececcsresesssenes ' a . Ms Ceeeneeeeeceesevers 1 _ = 
Bay leaves (see Laurel leaves). Chloride, cbys., frt. equald..lb. .22 - .24 Sublodide, bots ord a 
Bay Rum, tax extra. tmoport, Cinnamate, CNS.........6++6. Ib. 5.50 Nom. fib. Smee 
bbis..gal. .TT%- .7TH Formate, CN8.....-.eesseeees ee See ee Cerne eeeeess tenes 
‘ 18 Isoeugenol, bots........+-s00. Ib. 9.50 - — Subnitrate, powd., bots., A - 1.57 
Bayberry bark, bgs....---++-- lb, AZ . Propionate, bots........+.++- Ib. 2.25 Nom. SED: GOB ve ctvecccxdeses “Ib. - = 
Belladonna leaves, bis......... Ib. 3.45 - 3.50 Salicylate, bots............ --lb. 1.80 Nom. Subsalicylate, 00-00%, bots..lb. 2.59 - — 
Most, BWercscecccvccoveses Ib. 2,00 + 2.65 Benzylidineacetone, bots...... Ib. 2.00 - 2.10 enn BN Cs cs cxccusccece Ib. 2.50 - — 
Bentonite, 200 mesh, bgs., Wyo.. Berberine bisulphate, cns......1b.22.50 -88.50 ulphooarbolate, 5-Ib. bote. . . Ib. 3.76 - — 
works..ton.11.00 - — Hydrochloride, ons...........1b.22.50 -88.50 Trioxide, powd. Poe ae ene re eee . a ad 
: Sulphate, cns.........+++.+--%D.22.50 -88.50 : : 4 ox 
825 mesh, bgs., Wyo., works, 11 CNB. ceccccccsecccresscccses Ib. - 
ton.16.00 - on Berberis root, bis.......+.++ cool BO « Bismuth ammonia, citrate, USP, 
; . Betanaphthol, sublim., kgs....lb. 55 - — powd. "25-1b. dms.. 8.40 - — 
Bensakiehyde, tech., cbys., dms, - tech., bbls., c.l., works..... > 3- = GM Micon. Oe - Obs 
os ; l.c.l., bbls., works...... bb 2-7 = Black,? aceiiylene, c.l., works, 
N.F. VI, dms., 60 to 100 Ibs..lb. 85 -  — Benzoate, fib. dms...........1b. 2.50 - — duty paid..Ib. 14 - — 
GB tO 25 IDG. ....cceccsscees Ib. .90 - .95 . kgs. asvepevasevsees a ee “= -_ = —_— _ mumecenerseerexehaae i _ 
etanaphthylamine, tec gs.lb. . - = HOe],  cecceccccessecescocll . -— = 
Bonsidis ban "a. lb. .70- — Beth root, bDIS.......seeeeeeeee . 825 - .40 i Gis waveccatesesccosssceo ae = 
eee anes ee sete ee ys oe Bismuth chloride, 5-lb. bots. “Ib. 8.00 - — td. \idimeweweae a = 
Benzocaine, cn8.....+-+++++++- Ib. 3.00 - — SHED. vncnxnscduceseseeusvaess Ib. 2.85 - — By GE cresicsicsr nica ax 
Benzol, 2, 90%, dms., returnable, Citrate, USP, VIII, 5-Ib. bots. Es = 
works..gal. .200- — Ib. ss -_ = = 
tankcars, frt. alld. E. of Omaha, . He a = 
gal. .15 - - > 3.35 —= 
W. Coast, f.0.b. oo 12 _19< = i 
O1l0O..gal. . - “ge . 1.45 - ~ > +e 
LG), scccccccccccccccccel - = 
tanks frt. alld. E. of Omaha (te. Ib 7 es 
GB, Gb. cccccccccccccccsccccel. cl 
up to 2c. per gallon. Ib a8 : = i ee ee es 
Benzophenone, dms.......- ...1b. 1.20 - 1.2 . 3.51 > es Bone black prices are for t oe or t ; 
Benzoyl chloride, cbys.......-- Ib, .28 - .28 .8.40 -  — freight allowed East. Pacific Coast prices 
Peroxide, pure, gran., fib. ctns., Subcarbonate, . 1.59 - 1.85 are 1%c. per Ib. higher, ex dock or ex 
works..lb. 1.95 - — 175-lb. bbis .150- — whse. 


DEFENSE MUST BEGIN SOMEWHERE 


high-octane-rating gasoline, wire insulation. synthetic 
rubber, plastics, paper and many other vital products 
used by our armed forces and those of our allies. 

Soda Ash is used in the manufacture of aluminum. 
glass, steel, textiles, leather and explosives. 

Caustic Soda has an important function in the 
processing of gun cotton and textiles. 

Many other Michigan Alkali Products also aid 
America daily in producing materials needed by the 


free peoples of the world. 


K ALI COMPAN Y 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





ST. LOUIS © CHARLOTTE © WYANDOTTE 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
BICARBONATE OF SODA ° CHLORINE ° CALCIUM CARBONATE ° DRY ICE 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 








Black, carbon, regular, uncom- 
pressed, bgs., c¢.L, f.0.b 









plants..lb. .05625-  — 


le.L, bes. or cartons, f.o.b. 
whse..Ib. .08 
GivG. wcsese cecccces «+-lb. .08 


Le.L, bgs. or eS f.o. b. 


ressed, bgs., ©.1., 
f.o.b. plants..Ib. .03550- — 


‘lb. .07%- — 
GlVE, scccccee coccccseelD, O7%- — 


bulk, cars, c.l., f.0.b. plants, 


Charcoal (see C). 
Graphite (see G). 
Iron oxide, magnetic, pure, 


bbia., 1.c.1., works..Ib. .06%- 


Lamp, dom., i, ctns., c.L, 

werks..Ib. .07 

Le.L, works...........Ib. .08 

2, ctns., c.l., works......lb. .08 
Le.L, works...........%. .10 

2A, ctna., c.l, works.....Ib. .11 
Le.L, works...........lb. .12 

8, ctns., 


. ctne., 





4 
5, ctns., 
6 


, etns., c.l, works......Ib. .24 

Le.l., Wworks...........lb. .25 

7, ctne., c.1., works......Ib. .84 

l.e.1., works eeccee coeeeld. .85 
Mineral, vine type, bbis., l.c.L, 


.0330-  — 


f.0.b. works..Ib. .0484- — 


Vine, A, bbis., works or N. Y., 


Ib. .04%- .06 
B, bbla., works or N. Y..lb. .05%- — 


kegs, f.0.b. N. Y.......Ib. .06 


dms., c.l., frt. alld......1b. .09% Nom. 


Black dyes are listed under Dyes. 
Black Haw root bark, bis. co“ 40 
BeeO WATE, Ws cesscccs scares 18 
Black Indian hemp reot, bis.. -22 
Blanc fixe, dry, by-product, ang 
c.L, works. .ton.60.00 
Le.L, works...........ton.67.50 
direct process, bgs., c.l., 
f.o.b. Huntington, W. Va. ton. ‘70. 00 
bbls., same basis......ton.75.00 
l.e.L., bgs, same basis...ton.75.00 


bbis., same basis......ton.80.00 
pulp, 66%%, bbis., c.l., works, 
ton.40.00 


Le.l., Wworks...........ton.46.50 
Bleaching powder, dms., c.L, 
works. .100 Ibs. 2.25 
Le.l., WorkS........ 100 Ibs. 2.50 
Blood, dried, dom., 16-16% am- 
mon., bgs., f.0.b. N. Y., 
unit-ton, 5.00 
high-grade, grd., 16-17 am- 
inon, bulk, f.0.b. Chicago, 
unit-ton. 
import, bgs., c.i.f. ports, 
shipt..unit-ton. 
soluble (see Albumen, blood). 
Bloodroot, Ibs....... Seeccccese Ib. 


Blue,? alkali, toner, bblis., divwd. 
N. of Tenn. and N. C., E. of 
Miss. River, including St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Daven- 
port, Rock Island, St. — 


S ' 
x 


# 


85 


Alkali blue toner prices are %c. higher divd. 
Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 1%c.), 


Miss., N. ‘c., 8. C., Tenn., Tex. 


Ft. Worth, 1%e.; ; El Paso, 2c.), Cedar Rap- 


ids, Des Moines, Kansas City, 


(Dallas, 


Lincoln, 


Omaha, St. Joseph; 1c. higher divd. Pac. 
Coast; for Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, 


Wichita, prices are equalized with Chicago. 


Bronze, bbis., same basis, con- 
tracts..lb. .36 


oo a errr Ib, .10 
Chinese, bbis., same basis, con- 
tracts..lb. .36 
Cobalt, genuine, 1-kilo pkg..Ib. 4.90 
Imitation (see Blue, ultrama- 
rine). 
Copper, phthalocyanin, bbis., 
f.o.b. works, frt. alld..lb. 3.30 
Milori, bbls., same basis, con- 
tracts..Ib. .36 
Molybdated, Victoria, same 
basis, contracts..Ib. 3.15 
Peacock, same basis, contracts. 
Ib. .52 
Potash, dom., bbls., same basis, 
contracts..Ib. .42 
Prussian, bblis., same basis, 
contracts..lb. .36 
Tungstated, peacock, kgs....lb. 4.00 
Victoria, k@B...ccccce -Ib. 3.30 
methyl violet. kgs Ib. 2.10 
Ultramarine, dry or pulp, cobalt 
grades, bblis., works, frt. 
equald..Ib. .22 
Jobbing grades, bbls., same 
basis..Ib. .11 
regular grades, bbis., same 
basis..1b. .16 





Blue, ultramarine, divd., ex whee., 


higher; Pac. Coast, ex whse., 2c. 


- 12 


J a 
eeTe 4 


' 
b> 
» 


° .2 


higher; 


100-Ib. kgs., 1c. above bbls.; 28-lb. boxes, 


5c. above bbls. 
Victoria, ink toner, bbls., same 
basis alkali toner..Ib. 1.83 


synthetic vehicle, bbls., same 
basis..Ib. 1.93 


Blue dyes are listed under Dyes. 


Blue flag root, bis....... ecocoel. 18 
Blue mass, USP, cns., tubs....lb. 1.67 
powd., bots., cns., dms...... Ib. 1.70 


Bluestone (see Copper sulphate). 


Blue vitriol (see Copper sulphate). 
Bone, raw, dom., 44% ammon., 
60% phos., bgs., f.0.b. Chi- 

cago. .ton.39.00 

import, bgs., c.i.f. ports. .ton.37.50 
Meal, steamed, dom., 38% am- 
mon., 50% phos., bgs., f.o.b. 

Chicago. .ton.38.00 

import, bgs., c.i.f. ports..ton.37.50 


phosphate, precip. (see Calcium phosphate 


dibasic, precip.). 


steamed, dom., 14% ammon., 
60% phos., bgs., f.0.b. Chi- 


£¢ & 


-39.00 


cago..ton.40.00 -41.00 

import, 1% ammon., 65-70% 
phos., bgs., c.i.f. ports. -ton.42.00 - — 
Boneset leaves, bls. -Ib, .08%- .09 
Borage flowers, bls.. 40 - .45 





Borax, tech., 99%% gran., 
C.L., frt. alld. .ton.41.50 
bgs., c.l., frt. alld....ton.45.00 
ton lots, ex whse. ...ton.56,00 
less than ton lots, ex 
whse. .ton.61.00 
bbls., c.l., frt. alld....ton.54.00 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.65.00 
less than ton lots, ex 
whse..ton.70.00 
powd., bgs., c.l, frt. alld. 
ton.50.00 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.61.00 
less than ton lots, ex 
wheae. .ton.66.00 





' 
| 


{s lec. 


=e fee Got ot 


“7,0 
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Borax—Carbazole 


















Borax, tech., 99%%, yd., bbis., Calcium chloride, flake, paper . Calcium, phosphate ling gr yw. 
; eL. oe arla. t00,59,00 - _ bgs., 77-80%, cl., ae renee aa bge., ft. o. b, wor a>. .ton.75.00 _ sw aera 
ton lots, ex whse....ton.70.00 - — 1.c.1., 15 tons, divd....ton.21. “25. food grade, f.0.b. works, 10 : een al m « 
Jess than ton lots, ex. GB ton lots.....cccccccces ton.28.50 -41.00 bbls. and over..lb, .07 - — Camphor, natural, powd., « a 4 oa 
whse..ton.75.00 - — liquor, basis 40%, tanks, wks., 5 to 9 bbis.. same basis. GA, CWsiecsccauseevsistve Ib. 9 -1. 
USP $15 per ton higher. ton. 7.50 - — E Ib .09 - — ONS: 1s cnccbs sea niendees Ib. 1.70 + 1.75 
Bordeaux mixture, dms., ¢.l., solid, dom., 73-75%, dms., ¢.1., 1 to 4 bblis., same basis.. synth., dom., tech., bbis., con- 
dealers..1b, .11 - — divd..ton.18.00 -84.50 lb 10 - — tract, 2,000 lbs. or more, a 
lc.1., dealers, dms..lb. .11%- — le.l, 15 ton, divd....tom.21.45 25.45 pralintie’. WAR s<oicesess lb. .11%- 12 works..1b, .42 -  — 
Bordeaux mixture prices are works or whse. 6 ton lots...... eeeeeeeestOn.28,45 -40,95 ‘ani , > ib 12%- 18 smaller lots, works..Ib. .47 - — 
basis, frt. alld. to dest. in lots of 96 Ibs. Calcium chloride c.l. prices for flake in bur- EM TeeHCCee er eeee eevee gM : USP, or import, gran., powd., 
and over, no trucking er freight allowances lap paper-lined bags, $2.50 per ton over paper monobasic, cryst., bgs., c.l., bbls., 2,000-Ib. lots..lb. .69 - a 
for works or warehouse pickups. bags, and drums $3.50 per ton over paper works, frt. equald..ib, .05%- — 1,000-Ib. jots......--.. Ib. _ - — 
y i bags. 5 tons and over, bgs., same smaller lots......-++++ B® 1-7 = 
Brazilwood extract (see Hypernic). os a Sente,.1s. 06 <« = ‘ 2,000-Ib, lots....1b. .82 oe 
sluconate, USP, gran., 150-lb. te vane 
Brimstone (see Sulphur). , . 1,000-lb. lots ...1b 838 2 — 
bbis..Ib. 52 -  — lem than 5 tons, same basis. OB. cccces 
Bromine, purif., cs., 1,000 Ibs., dms lb. .57 - .859 Ib, .06%- — smaller lots........-++ lb 84° — 
frt. alld. E. of Rockies..1b. .25 + .30 f wweSseueeecsvese srs oe : 
single pkg., same basis..Ib. .30 = .35 Ga PSNR CCR STEELE TESTS ie tribasic, ¢.1., bbls., works. Monobromate, bulk, 100-Ib. fots. 
Bromoform, USP, 100-Ib. iots, Powd., 2c. per lb. lower. ib. .0635- — 1b. 2.40 - — 
> bots. .Ib. ae = Glycerophosphate, fib. dms. os BOB, BB. cccccccccsenses Ib. .0705- .0785 ee re ib. 350° = 
cbys. .... + By -_ = 1,000-lb. lots. Ib. a. -_ =— ; , balsam). 
Bromstyrol 3.75 © 4.00 WTB, DBs cscs ceccettees 140+ = ae a ee. ke = pemagy Nee — bes...Ib. .08%- .04 
Bronze powder, aluminum (see A). CNB., 25 IDB. ...eeeereseeeess Ib. 165 - — ee ae el Canary see ‘ rgentine, DES.. ib, ‘06%- 106% 
Gold, litho, cns., dms., over 10 Hypophosphite, cns Ib ss 20 See eee eS Morocco, DEB... sseeeeeeees é 
Ibs..1b. .60 - .65 P gage pag aie 4.19 Stearate, precip., bbls. ctns., Canella alba bark, bls..... oe oe 
moulding, cns., dms., over Iodide, bots., jars...... seeers Ib. 4.04 - 4. ton..lb. .26- — Cantharides, Chinese, cs......Ib. 1.50 - 1.60 
10 Ibs.. -80 - 1.00 Lactate, USP, bbls., 200 Ibs..Ib. .27 - .28 smaller quantities....... Ib 27 2 = GBs ieee A * Ib. 1.75 © 1.85 
printing ink, cns., diae., pews Ib. 2.05 © 2.15 Sulphate (see Gypsum). ‘om. 
over 10 Ibs..1b. .85 = 1.20 Ke ere tbers lives Ib. 2.05 - 2.15 Sulphide, 70%, CaS. bgs., c.l., a Sin ssoveceve cesses sity ‘3 —. 
radiator, cns., dms., over 10 Nitrate, fertilizer grade, bgs., to works..ton.46.00 - — powd., orn ee 
Ibs..1b, .45 - 50 fert. mfrs., ex vessel Atlantic 80%, CaS, bgs., ¢.l., works.ton.51.00 - — Capsicum (see Pepper, red}. 
mean. a ae 15 - .16 or Gulf ports..ton. No prices luminous, dom., tins, >. = Caraway, Dutch, bgs....-..--. 
rown,? iron oxide, pure re P., : Is., lots, works, is. 4. ee 
Motalls cks. 8. £.0.b, N ¥. Db. 12- = — Ib. .12%- .13 Sulphocarbolate, 200-Ib. bbls..lb. .48 - — Carbazole, 95%, dms., a 
etallic, iron oxide, bbis., wks Palmitate, bbls..... eeevccecs Ib, .28 - dula flowers, bis lb. .85 - .90 N uantities, so «* 
Ib. .02%- — hate, dibasi ip., 88- Calendula S, DIS...-+.++- es smaller qua: -_—s a 
paper bgs., c.l., works..... Ib. .0260- — a P.0;, bes. cclp., At- Calomel, bbis., fb. dma, kgs.. 50 | 98%, = "saemalenan works. 6m 
Sap, — dom., works. .-1b. x4 = lantic ports, shipt..unit-ton. No prices Ibs. or more..Ib. 2.95 - — sma . 
POWGCIGE «.cscccoeseevsecss Ib. - _ 


Sienna, burnt, American, bblis., 
f.o.b. works. .Ib. .08%- 
Italian, Amer. replacement 
type, bblis., f.o.b. works. 
Ib. .08%- .10% 
raw, American, bbis., f.0.b. 
works..Ib. .038%- .05% 
Itallan, Amer. replacement 
type, bbis., f.0.b. works. 
Ib. 0s - .10 
Umber, American, bbls., works 
Ib. .08%- — 
Turkey-type, bbls., 1.c.1., f.0.b. 
Bethlehem, Easton, Pa., 
N.Y...1b. -04%- 
BE, LOR. cccccccccese Ib. .05%- 
ex car, Los Angeles,...lb. .05%- 
Portland, san Fran- 
cisco, Seattle..Ib. .05%- — 
ex whse., Los Angeles. 
Ib. .05%- — 
Portland, San hg 


8 


Hil 





Seattle. 05%- — 
BOSOM ceccccccccccces ‘tb -04%- — 
Chicago, Indianapolis, 
New Urieuus..iv. .05%- _ 
MORONS CRY. ccccceces Ib. .05%- — 
Minneapolis .. . 0535- — 
rrr” . Oo — 
Vandyke, regular, bbis., 
. OF - - 
GORD .ccccccccscccccccccs A2- = 
Brucine, 100 oz., cns.......... oz. BH - — 
Sulphate, 100 oz., cns....... oz. 30 - - 
Bryonia root, bis............ lb, 1.25 + 1.80 
Buchu leaves, bis............. Ib. .74 = .75 
Buckthorn bark, true, bis. -Ib. .80 - (85 
cut and sifted, bbis...... Ib. .85 - .90 
DOSTIOD, WB cccccccccccocces Ib. 1.10 + 1.15 
Burdock root, bis.............. ib, 40 = 45 
Burgundy pitch, dom., dms...lb. .06 = 06% 
Butternut bark, bis............ hy. «07 = .08 


Butyl acetate*, norm., dms., e.1., 
frt. alld..Ib. .14%%- .168 


LG.1., fFt. alld..ccccce Ib. .15 ~-.1738 
tanks, frt. alld......... Ib. .13%- .158 
secondary, dms., cL, “ert! = 
EB. of Miss. R. 09%- — 
ams., l.c.1., same terms. i 10 - — 
tanks, same terms........ Ib. .08%- — 
Alcohol (see Alcohol). 
Aldehyde, dms., c.l., works..Ib. .15%- — 
BO8., WOMB ccccsccacvccce Ib. .16%- .17% 
COMES, WOEKB. 0+ cccccccccces Ib, .14%- — 
Carbinol, secondary, l.c.1., dms., 
works..Ib. 60 - — 
Chloride, normal, dms., cl, 
works..Ib. .2% = — 
DME: - sveunesadaeinsceceed Ib. .28 « 
Ether’ as under Ether). 
Be, Ml wn sccanseenet eas Ib. .26%- — 
Propionate, dms., divd....... Ib. .16%- .17 
TEED cccceccce evcoccoececes Ib. .15%- -- 
SRORTRLO, GMB. cccccccccccces Ib .B1 - — 
Butyric ether, bots........... gal. 6.50 - 6.95 
GRR, WEEMBs cccccccccccases Ib. .65 - .70 
dms., frt. alld. Met. N.Y...Ib. 60 - — 


Butane’, industrial grade, tanks, 
group 8..gal. .02%- — 


C 


Cadmium, bromide, 25-lb. jars, 50 





Ibs. or more..Ib. 1.65 - 1.66 

Ne Se oo ccbknanetcicnt Ib. 1.70 - — 
OE EDs uscevesuecesees Ib. 1.84 = 1.91 
Iodide, 5-lb. bots........ peeelb, 4.23 = — 
Me, OU nek a6acthsocen es ib. 4.09 - — 


Lithopone (see Yellow). 
Metal, *,*,*, pat., shapes, cs., 
divd..Ib. .95 - _ 
ingots or sticks............ Ib. .90 - — 
Red (see Red). 
Selenide (see Red). 
Sulphite (see Yellow). 
Caffeine, 10,000 Ibs..or more, 100 


Sa ee aecie ae 5 ie oat taeroe 


- 














, Ib. dms..Ib. 2.60 - — ib 
BO 0. GR iccncncicescenes Ib. 2.68 - — } 
ae a ee eee: Ib. 265 - — { 
2,000 Ibs. or more, 100-Ib. Gene. y 
2.65 - — it 
25 Ib. dms...... CTS i: s Hi 
10 Ib. ONB..cccccccccccccced BIO © = i 
1,000 Ibs. or more, 100-lb. dms., - ‘s EES = ? ee : 
25 Ib. dms -..: oo. TUMPEER, Inc. offers you a comprehensive variety of carbon as "ee 
IO Th. OUR vccicccvcendccsccct eee ao me ; ; ot ; li WISHNICK-TUMPEER, ING. | 
100 Ib 80 om 8 ? . Each black is controlled to rigid standards and ts 
Ibs. or mere, 100-Ib. dms. Ib. . 2.80 — blacks to select from, Eac \ 2g ' 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 
ee than hk lbs., a r flevible enough fo cover many specific demands. The uniformly high quality of Gentlemen: Please send me a free j 
7 RSE 5) “eae £ A ; ; 7 ; ae ‘rd copy of WITCO PRODUCTS. i 
Citrate, bots. ... saaseseness eal 2.80 Nom. Witco Stearates is responsible for their increasing use in many new applica 1 am interested in the following: 
ydrobromide, GB. ccsoveses . 6b - 6.3 e of k 
Calabar beans, bgs......... ---Ib. 1.25 - .80 , » ite Jeart as e D o meet a demand for a more untform Witco Carbon Blacks for Rubber j 
Salamus root, pesied. 'N. F:, cs. tions. Witco Stearite was developed t ie if Waco Guikon Goss fer Sates 
‘ s : : ; 2s Oe Inks | | 
bleached, ee .— stearic acid. Produced by a special process, it has the greater uniformity of Witco Carben Blacks for Printing nks | 
dom., natural, bis........... Ib. .40 - .45 : : es : | Wite [- Witco Magnesium Carbonate h- 
T ae . oe a manufactured product. Further information on these and other Witco proc Gtnee Gate Pome 
‘ - 4.00 Witcarb 
-06%- 07 ° ope ; . : | - 
‘06&%- (07% ucts may be obtained by mailing the coupon. Witco Aluminum Stearate [| 





(] Witco Zinc Stearate 


Calcium arsenate prices are works or whee. 
basis, frt. alld. to dest. in lots of 90 Ibs. 


oie, sage TE Mem OS NS CK -TUMPEER, INC. 


Bromide, 100 Ibs., works, ¢frt. = ce & t 
equald..lb. .65 MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS Dalia 


50 lbs., works..... ereeccees lb. .67 : 
$) New York. 295 Madison Ave. © Boston, 141 Milk St. © Chicago, Tribune Tower * Cleveland City___ eieees 
®) 616 St. Clair Ave., N. E. © Witeo Affiliates: Witeo Oil & Gas Company ¢ The Pioneer Dept. . 


26 IDS., WOFKS. 20. sccccccees Ib. .70 
Asphalt Company ° Panhandle Carbon Company . Foreign Office, London, England i i 


Tit! 
Name a litle —_ 





Pent cnuasnnas _ —— 


ici ca 


Carbide, dms., c.l., dlvd. 100 Ibs. 4.75 
l.c.L, f.0.b. warehouse. 100 Ibs. 4,85 
Carbonate (see Chalk and Whit- 
ing). 


eee 
brid 
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Carbinol—Dyes Chestnut extract, clarif., 25% tan., Condurango bark, bgs......... Ib. .09%- .10 Diamyinaphthalene, dms., l.c.1., 
ous — e.L, nee . = Conium leaves, bis Ib. .30 82 works..Ib. .17 - — 
NKS, WOFKS.....seeeeeeees Ib. . -— + WMrsesdeussess - 7 2% aa 
"aie ateeee (see Amy! Chillies (see Pepper, red). a of oa. ee = = ee ee Soke j18- = 

Diethyl, Le.L., works eocccecee ib. .60 - _ Sate CENT, — Cervantes. a Copper acetate, normal, bbis., LGk, sccccccsesscscsncscoely So = 

Dimethylethyi, 1.c.1., works..1b. .60 -  — nee. toe el. divd..ib. .24 2 — Diatomaceous earth, dom., natu- 

Isobuty!, c.1., dms., frt. alld..lb. .225-  — ' ae aon ee <= smaller containers, divd..Ib. .26 - — ral, dgs., c1., £.0.d. Pacific 9s 
Le.l., same basis........+-. Ib, .25-  — Le.l., works....ton.10.00 -16.00 Carbonate, CS-4%, bbis.....tb. 13 - -S06 l.e.1. Tae >: = 
tanks, same basis.......... lb. .215- = b an Chloride, anhyd., bbis.. Ib. .19%- = Col, OX WHHC...++ 240+. a 

Carbon bisulphide, 55 gal., dms mn CIN. sxivereetries Ib. .18%- .14% purified, bgs., c.l., f.0.b, At- 
i. oe ak at ie * oath to G8 <= Cyanide, tech.. bbis. tiIb. (34 = (88 iantic seaboard. .ton.85.00 -89.00 
’ of Miss orks..ton. 8.50 Iodide, bot l.c.L., ex whee. ton.85.00 -90.00 
R., N. of Ohio R..Ib. O68 = — Le.l, works....ton. 9.50 -15.50 Metal. sb aiecseeemanse’ oss om “2 . 2 chemnisailly pure, oe eke ' 
re ce. — = Wet-grd., silk-bolt, 99.9%, 325 Nitrate toch. cryet. bois... ib, 16 = -18% t.0.b. Atlantic seaboard..Ib. .07 - > 
. » c same -_ on om% mesh, bulk, er age 9.50 - — Oleate, precip.. bbis........ — 2. «= ; Le.L, = whse...... oercaae 10 - .16 
8 ae paper obgs., c¢.1, works, Oxide, black, bbls., tons, w mport, Algerian, bgs., c.1., c.1.f. 
si Le. same basis....... Ib. 108 - .08% “10000 = — wa & "ton. No prices 
x Bore... peoes «tages, > 06 - .08 import, white, lump, bulk, c.L, Red, com’l, kgs., f.0.b. N. Y.. SO, Sy Tey Se - 02 03 
5 , 52%-gal. ex dock, Balto., Boston Ib. .20 = .22 b. . x a 
: eee Os ., frt. alld..gal. .7%- — ‘Norfolk Phila. ion, 18.60 -23,00 Resinate, precip., bbis....... > WwW <« LG@l, coccscvvccsocseve ib. 04 - .06 
5 = ‘to oat. a at a powd., cks., l.c.l., ex whse., ae 0%. cryst., bbls. Dibutylamine, dms., ¢.1., ——_ 50 
- lee : ton.45.00 - — c.L, f.0.b. works..100 Ibs. 5.15 = 5.50 ss 
alld..gal. 7 - = Chioral hydrate, jars, 1, ee a ‘ l.c.1., 16-50 bbls. same basis, L@.1. ssevcccccccscoses wn as = 
lel, frt. alld....... gal. 1.07 - — "500 — ; os en a, a 107 100 Ibs. 5.30 + 5.65 tanks, WorkS.......++++++++ lb. .48 - 
Zone 2, 52%-gal. dms., c.l., "TE iia aiaea stakes eee ib. 1.00 - 1.09 6-15 bbis., same _ basis, Dibutyl ether (see Ether, butyl). 
frt. alld..gal. 80 - — 25 «Ibs . a fog 190 Ibs. 5.40 - 5.75 Phthalate,? dms., ¢.l., divd.tb, .21 + .23 
oesneeee cuvecestOs Sten 1.11 ’ 
1.6.3., fFt. B0ld.cccsce gal. .87 - SUR ee ce 8 "lb. 1.07 + 1.14 1-5 bbis., same _ basis, Le.l., GIVd.......eceeeeeee Ib. .21%- .23% 
5 or 10-gal. dms., ei or 1.00 dms., 1,000 Ibs és .-Ib, .O2 - - es hyd 4.¢ oy a 5.65 - 6.00 tanks, divd ‘Ib. x a 
alld..gat. I. a 500 Ibs..... ies Ib 6: = lonohydrated, dms., c.l., deal- ens., WOrkS......... -1D. .23%- «24 
bot, Oe. BB cccvsd gal. 1.14 - — Ibs ge cn os. oe ers, f.0.b. works..100 lbs. 9.20 - — Sebacate, dms., works. > £4 - 
Zone & 52%-gal. dms., c.l daa  sunber eee ” le.l., dealers.......... 100 tbs.10.20 - — Tartrate, dom., dms.......-- lb. 87 - — 
+ . whee . ane i" , " 
Ta —" — ‘38 Mn 00 Ibs. or more, works, eee eee oe ore: fon.17.00 - = ee —— 
Cl, frt. alld........ + Bal.1.00 - = lb. 82-2 — bbis., ¢.l., works.......ton.20.00 - — 
5 or 10-gai. dms., ao io. & amaller 10t8......2000000% Ib, 85 - = Led, 2 or over, works, ian Dichlorethy: ether, dms., .l., 
Le.L, frt. alld....... gal. 1.27 - — Chiorine,®,® liq., cyls., c.1., divd., ied. work 3 = a ae lLe.l eaairen ie — 
se as -4, Wes vueueue La e a Crh, sean weeeeereeeeeeeeelDe «+ * — 
wanes pares, San. oa =: = contracts, diva. N. a = bulk, cl. WOrks...++ ++... oy SaRRE ov eciseee a inn a & 
60 Cues eeaueesana d - - Le... divd. N. ¥.. <2 ‘OM%-  — “opra, Coast. shi b. \ a Dichloropentanes, dms., c.L., 
5 or iOvgal. dms gal. 1.07 - aes * | ee ! 05% rk ib. 037 - on 
Eile dessvcessess ‘ oat WJ - = tanks, single units, works, Coriander, DGS.......eseseeees Ib, .13%- — wee 
fil bleached, bgs........... } ar LGl, sccccccsscccossesscce Co = 
All prices on carbon tetrachloride are frt Itipl equalé .: 100 ibs. 1.76 Indian, oe poets Ib. ie — tanks . ssetesecscnstees ae * = 
alld. with the exception of Zone 4, in which multiple unit. % or over. C ae ae a at D lami L., works 
“ais Ge sete tadieans ace ae _ works, frt. equald.100 Ibs. 2.00 - 7 urn Slik, bis...... . so. 28 + 1 fethano am ne, ‘dms., c.l., works, 23 
cars, L. A. Cal.; 8. F. Cal.; Portland, Ore.. <, works, ft. euusié.. aes tanners’. | chipped, a 
and Seattle, Wash. All packages are inclusive 1 k 100 Ibe. 3.58 -  ~ slabs ah at... Hg sat a ay 22- = 
and not returnable. Zone 1 includes the = + Works frt. equald., solid, bbis.. cl 10U a. 3.5: 
lowing States:—Me., N. H., Vt., iis. 100 Ibs. 3.00 -  — Syrup. 42°, bbis.. c.1..100 Ibs, eae o%, ae —. - 
R. I., N. ¥., N. J., Pa., Md., Del., Va., W. Va.’ Chloroform, tech., 650-Ib. dms. Ib. 20 = — 48°. bbis., c.l........100 Ihe, 387. — 
N. G!, ‘Tenn. O., ind.. Mich. Iil., Wis., Minn. 100 Ib. AM8......... 20s 00 0 58 - = Corrosive sublimate. covet, dine, (t(‘ié Nt amine thawed, Lek, Cove, 
Ia., Mo., also the river towns of Burlington, SHU-lb. GMB.....seeseeeeees ib. 23- 5 or eee as works, frt. alld. E. of Miss. 
is ‘0 Ibs. or more. .ib. 2.39 
fa., and Kansas City, Kan, Zone 2% includes USP, 650-lb. dms............ ib, 20 - — wran., powd.. dms.. 60 lbs. or es river, l.c.l., dms..lb. .75 - = 
RA - < ag hae oe. fre ,*2.. —— — Covesvcesesreses > = -_ = “* “more. “Ib. [a 6 Diethylanilin, dms.....+++++0+- b @- = 
° a. a . C. an ja. one n- OID, GINS... ccccccccccece ¢ - = Cott ax r ' 
cludes that portion, of Montane east of Billings Chiorpicrin, com’l, 180-Ib. cyis., ‘ousaunaee — on een a 15 - 16 Diethyl carbonate, com'l, vos oo 
an @ states o yoming, Colo., N. M. an frt. - DT sea ash, ¢ a a a - 
Texas. Zone 4 includes Wash., Idaho, Mon 100-Ib. cyls., frt. ert.-alld. .1b. —* = meal, 8%, dautheant' ade ang refd., 99%, AMS......+.++55 lb, 35 = — 
tana, Ore., Cal., N ! : -85 » mills..ton.42.50  -43.00 Oxalate, dms., l.c.l., divd....1b. .28 
na, Ore., Cal., Nev., Utah and Arizona. 25-Ib. cyls., works........ Ib. 1.00 - 1.15 Coumarin, & tbs. or more 2h-1' Phthalate dams cb divd. Ib. .21%- — 
Cardamom, bleached, ca.......1b. 1.00 = 1.10 IIb, bot.. case 2 “works. eee ens..Ib. 275 = - EEE, tisewscesedberveiada — = 
ecorticated, c8..............Ib. 1.30 - 1.40 “ne a ~~ valle de AA die heeled ». o~ tanks .....- véswteseavessowme 4 > = 
green, Ceylon, bgs...........1b. .96 - .98 Chrome acetate, powd., 24%, bbis., o oom ee eter tee 7 _ = Suiposte, duis., C.l., WOFKS.. 10. = -_ = 
Carob bean flo » : Ib, .  - OZ, CTSs es seceeeeeesess Ib -_ = 1.C.1., WOPKS....eccceeeees ib. « _ = 
Carvol, bots reas ae om 50 leit. See. o.. oats nck eeu Ib. .07%- .08% “ane ton ma. ene. . an - 4.65 COHEE cc rccccecace aenbevars Ib 12 - = 
¥ > eeeesccoccveccocece 22.50 -23.! Cake, hulk, ©.1,. works,.... OCR 6 a ( rk, genuine, bis..... Ib - & 
Cascara sagrada bark, bulk....io. .2U - .2) Green (see Green, a - od an-called. ble ae ere Ih. = , Diethyleneglycol, dms., c.1., “v- -. 
Case-hardening mixtures, 30% Oxide (see Green, chrome: a er Sees site ee i 1M 18 L.G.1., WOFKD...ccccccccece Ib, .15%- = 
—— = Le.}. - i. o-.- — Sulphate. pearls, dms., 100 Ibs., Cream of tartar, neta. ‘or pow. ; Monobutylether. dms., works.!b. .22%- .24% 
c n, dom., -30 mesh, bgs., Ib. .40 - _ . S., ane shipin't Monoethylether, dms., Orie 
c.l., divd..Ib, 31 - — powd., dms., 190 Ibs....... lb 45 2 = th Site. — works. . 14%- =— 
5 tons, works, a neine ewe ey Ib. 31%- — scale, dms., 100 Ibs........ lb, 46° — smaller lots, bhis,..... : 8 ta e2.. isle. costr oer 15%- — 
smaller lots, works.....lb. .31%- — Trioxide (see Acid. chromis). kgs . a oe = tanks, work8........++++ eeelb. .13%- — 

80-100 mesh, c.1. veeelb. 314-0 = Yellow (see Yellow, chrome). Creosote, beechwood. cbys., dms. Digitalis leaves, dms......... Ib. .50 - .65 

aie Wonka: aan am Chrysarobin, 5-Ib. bot......... ib. 5.00 - = ante Ibs. .80 - .85 Digiycol, laurate, C.l.....sseeIb, 16 2 = 
eek, Acces, a8 ascem, Cinchona bark, quill, USP. (0 in nim ein. so] Oleate, light, bbis., c.l......Ib, IT = — 
6.61. 2. = i medium, cs..Ib. .85 - .90 Pine. dua....... J aan eS és _,stearate. bbis., reser esesesee - a= 

80-100 mesh, bgs., ¢.l.. > region. os et ib rs . ry Carbonate. bers, cbys.......Ib. 210 - 2.30 Dillaced cleamed.” tes... ary ib: ‘00%4- 09% 

C.Lf..1b. 27%. = wap.” © CB. oo oee tine Oil. crude, tanks, works... .g2 S%y- = vimethy! phthalate, dma... lies 

French, 30 _-, bys. e.1., ; USP, broken “i 19 - Coaitar, alton, oo ——_ “ve LEROY! | PELE ENTS, aia Cole Ss = 

uty paid..Ib. No prices — ae. al. 141 Lib. :20%-  — 

Stew Beatens. 06-48 ah, cl yellow, bgs..... sesenexexa Ib. .19 - .20 nA the tel. See Le.l.. divd. coecesees ye 

m Gib ° by Lek, ual ore 192 = 

bgs., duty paid..lb. No prices Cinchonidine, small crys., cns., tanke, works........ a R « tanks, divd......0+.++.20.° tb. -— - 

Cassia, Batavia, No. 1, thin quill. 00 ozs..0z. .89 - — 4 Cresol.*.? USP, dms., c.l.. wate " — psec i ee ‘So - - 
bis..Ib. .36 - .87 Sulphate, N.F., cans., 100 ozs.oz. 3 - — ss ade ns Meter sncrecesaceesse eo 

No. 1, regular, bis Ib. .35 36 , Ib. .11 + .11%  Dimethylanilin, dms., c.l......1b. 28 2 = 
srortstick, bis............. oe Cinchonidine buyers must pay @ surcharge of lel, same basis........ Ib, .11%- 11% fal, Gis ecccwcsenvsess lb. 24 - = 
overt om peeessaceeses ib. 88 - 3 1344c. per oz. to cover present war-risk insur- special resin grade, dms., c.l., D b bbis., 80° min. > w- - 
TOKEN, DIB....-6eseeeeeeees Ib, .30 = .31 ance, higher ovean freight rates and additional works..!Ib. .10 - .10% initrobenzene, 8.. m a. 

China. buds, bgs........ eS ae Fe expenses over the cost of usual business lel same basis Ib 101 1 ? Linitrochlorobenzene, dms..... -—* = 

Rolls, select, bis. -lb, .B1 - .82 Changes h . Crotonaldehy — oe nee 3 » 1O%- 10% Oinitronaphthalene, kgs. ib. . - 38 
we . xes in these controlling factors will be onaldehyde. 97%. 5h and 110 D henol, bbl Ib, .22 - = 
ete Mat ates gus - = - 4 reflected in the surcharge invoiced. gal.. le.l., works..Ib. .15 - — eas meeresesee — a: > 

106-3, Dla. sevececeevessecIB. 105 > le Cinchonine, amall crys. | ens. othe wah mk” Oe, Sees a * 

Ee nbeeteeenscx es Ib. .68 - .69 100 ozs..0z. .62 - — F "of Mies. | 4 Diorthotoluolguanidin, dms., 
Cassia fistula, bskts.......... Ib. 1m 2 .18 large cryst., ens.. 100 0zs.0z, .66 - — le.1., a a ‘ton. : lbs. or over, divd..Ib. .44 = — 
Castoreum, nat., cns.... Ib.12.50 -15.00 Helvhate, N.F.. cne.. WO esses. Be = Qutneel, Oh. cossececcess 100 Ibs. 8.75 : eee ae are i =. 
Synth, bots.................. 1b.19.0 - = _inchonine -buyers “inust pay.a surcharge of WML occ cacncsncageeeeee Ibs. Bans: ue Lioxsan, dms., c.l., frt. alid....1b. 20 - = 
Castor beans. Brazilian, ship't 13%c. per oz. to cover present war-risk insur- Cube root, powd., 3% rotenone le.l., same basis.........lb. .21 °° = 
c.&f., N.Y., long ton.77.00 -78.00 ee. Ne ere ee — ox- ; bbis., f.0.b. N.Y.C. .Ib. 38 + .40 tanks, same eos eceee v10.:' 18 © = 
ON (see Oil, castor). te Chess cautealinn taelsee. Oil be’ relleg anges 4% rotenone prices are 8c. per Ib. jess. Dip ofl (see Tar acid oll). 5 
+s om 5 . ree a Kee ee ee ee ee ee” ee lll OO ears sere wee . - 61 
Pomace, a Te ee. i the surcharge invoiced. . a te Cubeb berries, XX, bgs........Ib. .55 - .60 a ae = » ° ~ 
gs., c.l., works..ton-t5 4) -16.00 Cinchophen, USP. 25-lb. fib. dms., ME Ss acts ote 1. 1 - 8 ean. i mas ** am : 
import, bgs., c.i.f. —_ — ” : lb. 3.55 - 3.60 CRIVGPS VOR, BMecccsceccceses lb. .24 - 28 tanNkS ..cccccccsecreess c_ as = 
nent..ton. No grices 1 and 5-lb. bots.......-.... lb. 3.70 = 3.80 Cumin seed Diphenyl, bbis., . . Me = 
Celery seed, French, bgs...... Ib 90 = 96 100 Ibs., GMB... ...000 000005 Ib. 3.60 =  — Cypren bes. tee ee “18 Le.l:. works. >» B- 2 
SMES heiccasvurtaydercs lb. 155 + ‘56  Cimnamic alcohol (see Alcohol, cinnamic). Indian, bgs.. Oo. ee om. ams... ‘Ib, 148 = 150 
Celluloid scrap (see Pyroxylin scrap) Aldehyde, 9-100% oun ante. Persian, BAW. sossreaseakc<oeelD; - 17% a“ a ae = ea 
~ -Ib, 1.25 = 1.60 Cut iphenylamine BicccccccccelD « -_ = 
Celluloze, acetate, =e Bee, Cinnamon, Ceylon, 2 bis....... Ib. .29 - .80 . “ae ba ae = Diphenylguanidin, dms., 2,000 Ibs. 
Acetate-butyrate, high (36.5% © DU anacnbbebesedssstaweee Ib. .28 - .29 ? * paid. It 05" or over, divd..lb. .35 = — 
butyry) content) 100-Ib. ctn. Citra, bots. gd a a -.- 4.50 - 5.50 Cyanamide, 22% N a ll eagle toa owe — aeeereae a - - 
“ ° -itrine oimtment, jars......... ib, wm + Ly ; , 22% N, pulv., Dgs., -450 Ibs. v b -_ - 
5,000 Ibs. and up, frt. = e Citronelial. buts.. dms......... ib. tA - 2 divd., contracts..unit-ton. No prices Dimethylethy! carbinol (see Car- 
si 2 Se Citronelio! vots.. dms...---.- ih. 1.78 + 2.6n Cyanide-chloride, mi 5% binol). 
100-900 Ibe eee ind “ib: ¢ ota Clove, Amboyna, bgs........ -lb. .80 - .31 re ae ee 10%- — Divi-Divi, Colombian. -ton.62.00 ce 
ne an, cae... 2: = DE cs bake Ged 0s 6056 eure s Ib. .18 = .18% uci ice Venezuelan ton. SS - = 
4 So ees Clover tope, red, bgS.......... Ib. .35 - .40 ot Be ERPS ha) S556 9058884 Ib. .09%-  — Doggrass root, imp. cut, NF, bie. 
medium (15.5 or 17.0%), 100- ME. Us Ca tiachie cuaseciaas lb. .27 - .2 75%. gran., dms........... a Ib. .90 - 1.00 
lb. ctns., 5,000 Ibs. and Coaltar, coul-gas, crude, bbls., Cyclohexane, 98-100%, dms., wks domestic, DIS......-+eeseeees Ib, .86 = .87 
up, frt. alld..Ib. 43 - — c.l., works.. bbls. 7.50 - 7.75 e ‘Ib 16 Dogwood bark, Jamaica. =. -lb. .08 - .08 
1,000-4,900 Ibs., frt. alld.lb. 44 - = 16h): Gece oseced bbl. 8.25 - 8.50 ry Yn Dovers powder, USP, cns.....lb. 2.75 + 2.80 
100-900 Ibe., frt. alld....Ib. 45 - — tanks. works.......e.00. gal. .07%- .00 Cyclohexanol, 98-100%, dms., wks. Dragon's blood, reeds, cs..... Ib. .95 - 1.90 
emailer pkgs., works..... lb 46 - = refd., bbls., c.l.. works....bbl. 8.00 - 8.25 Ib 238 2 = Dyes, coaltar (certified colors) for 
Acetate-propionate, high (31.5% ie. Rs ccannea an bbl. 8.75 - 9.00 Cyclohexanone, 98-100%, dms., foods, drugs and cosmetics:— 
omy content), 100- a ve Peas gaaees' a. -U8%- .10 works..Ib. .82 - — Bie. oe blue, a 1, cns. > 13.8 _ = 
s. ctn., 5,000 Ibs. and water-gas, crude, dms., c.L, Cyclopropane, USP. cyls.. dlvd D&C blue, No. 2, cns.... 3 - = 

up, frt. alld..Ib. .45 - — works..dm. 7.50 - — 7 F oa i: ao Green FD&C green, No. 2, cns. 
1,000-4,900 Ibs., frt. alld.!b. 46 - — Lc.l., WOrKS..+++++++0. dm. 8.25 -  — - = Ys 1b.17.50 - — 
100-900 Ibs., {rt. alld...lb. .47 - — tc... WOPKB..ccsccccce dm. 8.75 - — FD&C green, No. 3, cns....1b.27.50 - — 
smaller pkgs. works..... aie re refd., dms., c.l.. works...dm. 8.00 - — FD&C green, No. 1, cns....1b.13.60 -  — 

Triacetate, flake, frt. alld....lb. 30 - — CER CRT es He D a Fa ee a ee. x. 

Cote Srezete. oe 2 2 . = Carbonate.’ powd., bgs., works, Damiana leaves, bls ib, .18 16 Red. PDAC tea. No i ae 8:00 . = 

E E a ce ae ae SS aac xc reese re i ik 38 . ie lb. 8: - = 

tia opgradehaanedtage ib. (37 - — Chloride, kgs., works........ [a - eon we AW es at oe tae; = 

alk, precip., papermakers, bgs., Hydrate,’ bbls......cecceese. Ib. 2.04 - — F : aT oan SOG, TO Sy CMB cccseetias - = 

c.1., works..ton.82.50 - — linoleate, paste, 5% dma...lb. 21 = — Deerton 1 — te 2: Ss Chae ter Ee $, OSt.o- EO BRS = 

rubbermakers, bgs., c.l.,. works, Linoleate, solid, 8%%, dms..lb, 42 - — Degras Pitwanen sue th 1b ar : Toy a oe oe eS 
ton.30.00 - — Oteath.. Wilecsciisc.sssescus Ib. .25 Nom. putre ete eats eee Yellow, FD&C yellow, No. 1, 

other industries, and _ paints, Oxide,? black, kgs.......+.. Ib. 1.84 1. _ he ne ee i 24 - 25 ens..Ib, 8.50 - — 

: bes.. c.l., works..ton.40.00 - — Resinate, fused A, bbls..... Ib. .138%-  — "shin. Lob 9.7..18. 28 40 FD&C yellow, No. 8, cns..1b. 2.65 - — 
rugs, dentifrices and cosmet- 1 %, cobalt oxide, bble....Ib. 18 - — 4% rotenone prices ‘are Ze “her Ib. leas ’ FD&C yellow, No. 4, cns..Ib. 2.65 - — 

ics, c.1., spot..Ib. .02%- - 2 2a. cobalt oxide, bblis....Ib. .14 - = Derris, extract, 30% wien. ° s. FD&C yellow, No. 5, cns..lb. 3.15 - — 
Chamomile flowers, Hungarian, 3%%, cobalt oxide, bbis....Ib. .17%- — bulk, ens..Ib. 4.25 - 4.50 FD&C yellow, No. 6, cns..lb. 3.15 - — 
type, ca..Ib. .80 85 i evecte.. ame. dilvd *e oe 34-0 = Dextrin, British gum, ‘c.l., f.0.b on See ras Sores Seen. for 

Pee, . WO iccsasaacenaace Ib. 3.235 N Sulphate,’ dmB........+.-000 b 65 - — ‘hicago. .100 Ib ‘ rugs and cosmetics :— 

Charcoal, softwood, gran., begs. = a, ee, Le-L.. £.0.8, Chicago. 100 ibs. 135 - = Blue, D&C ag oe i 
c.l., divd., Ala. Del., Cochineal, gray =e t+ = Corn, canary, ogs., ¢.1., £.0.b. lue, BO MO: Gecosss 1.13.50 -  — 
Ga.. Ky.. Md.. Miss. hineal, gray. bgS.......... Ib. .37 - .88 Chicago-.100 lbs. 4.00 -  — Brown, D&C brown, No. 1, cna., 
: . 4 riffe. silver. bgs........ Ib. .38 = .89 l.e.] Mhic 1b12.35 - — 
ms ds M. Be MS. Cocoa’ t utter,! bulk, f.0.b., shi S.1., f.0.b. Citcage. 100 Ibs, 4.88 - = a 
lhe’ led Va a b . » f.0.b., ship- white, bgs., c.l., £.0.b. Chi- Green, D&C green, No. o, cns., 

. * ping point..Ib. .2%%- — + q 12.35 - — 
at i 7” - va. eee es Cocillana , a? Seer rrr Ib. 20 ” .21 1.:0:1., 4.0.8: cnieene: ide — oe ee pe D&C green, No. 6, cns..... 1b12:35 -_ =— 
Conn., Me.. Mass... N. H.. Codeine, cns., 109 OBB. .occccee 0z.11.70 - — Potato, bgs., dom., c.l..... fe See! | sii Orange, D&C orange, No. 3, 

R. L. Vt..ton.35.80 Hydrochloride, cns., 100 ozs.0z.10.50 - — cat. Gee. i aA. ae cns..1b. 8.35 - — 
Ill. (except river eines, ; Pere Phosphate, cns., 100 0z6..... oz. 9.00 - — Diacetone (see under Alcohol: — — D&C orange, No. 4, cns....1b,15.35 - — 
Minn., Neb., Wis..ton.27.00 - — _Sulphate. ene. 100 0%8..... .0% -09=50 - = Te ere ere lb 9.50 -11.00 D&C orange, No. 10, cns...1b.15.85 - — 
Saati ee ees aha 6 on Codliver oil (see Olt, codliver). z Diamy! ether (See Amy] Fther). D&C orange, No. 11, cns...1b.17.35 - — 
m Siete einen = Cohosh. black. OG06, Wieacess Ib. .07 - .08 Phthalate, dms., c.l., dlvd...lb. .22 -  — Red, D&C red, No. 5........ lb. 6.00 - — 
Okla. Tex. (except Guan ben's on TSE gr | gah ears Ib. .22%- — D&C red, No. 17...........1b. 8.35 2 — 
- shez. (excep a dal Colchic ne, te., cne 63.00 $OUNG.  GUOAS > is0inc0s<o eds i 2 < = D&C red, No, 18.....+.++++ 1b.18.85 - — 
Kansas. EI Paso ‘hen, , ad Coll rg USP. ‘a ie - e Diamyl sulphide, 1.¢.1., | dms., D&C red, No. 19, cns......1b.15.85 - — 
ce” GR 0m ome, WE Weicess- =I, 2 a a works..Ib) .25 + — D&C red, No. 22, ona......1b. 8.85 = — 
Michigan ..........++. ton.32.80 - — flexible, USP, dms., 325 Ibe..Ib. 117 - “— amyiamine, dms., 1, works. mane eee: lc 
i. Gaveckcbeaesee ..ton.32.80 « - ens.. 25 !bs ip 21 - .22 lel works ». = 2 ee Se eee —* © 
Tyee ea pt ae ee. ton.34.80 - — Colocynth pulp, bis...........lb. .90 - nGu1., WOFKB...-scccrerere a Yellow, D&C yellow, No. 7. 
wien a eign ton.36.00 - — fe eet a ae 30 2 > Diamyiens, dms., c.L., works. Ib. 105 = = pias tie at : ens..1b. 835 = — 
ow. powd., bbis......... he : 1 - 3 -C.1., WOPKB.....0.00ee0e- 112- = ellow, No. 8, cns....1b, 8.35 - — 
pie 4 OT Coltsfoot leaves, bgs..........1 De Geko ee CARVE  WOPEE as cccciccwenss Ib, 09% = — D&C Tallow, No. ieee ib10 88 a ae 
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| 
{ Dyes, coaltar (certified colors), for Dyes, coaltar, for stains, spirit-scluble (prices = “ 2 
external use drugs and cos- in barrels of 250 Ibs. each: lots of 20 Ibs E Dye s—Ethyi Acetate 
metica:— to a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher, f.o.b, sell- —S 
Blue, Ext. D&C blue, No. ie 2.38 ers’ works or warehouse) Echinacea root, bie............ lb. .18 = .19 Epsom salt, USP, cryst., dom., 
ens..1b.12.385 - -- Orange :— ugg albumen (see Albumen) bbis., c.1..100 Ibs 2.1u = 
Green, Ext. D&C green, No. 1, 10 Chrysoldin G......... jb. 44° = yolk, dried, dom., bbis..... Ib. 1.00 - 1,05 l.c.l., 5,000 Ibs., 1 with- 
ens. nr 12.38 - — 21 Chrysoldin R......... ie 41 -« = UEPOECOE ccccvcccccseccccs lb, .95 = 1.00 drawal..100 Ibs. 2.35 - — 
Red, Ext. D&C red, No. r 10.38 TE GRR Deve ceasnecess mm 0 - « iluer tlowers, a. DIB. cee. Ib. - - = smaller lots..... 100 Ibs. 2.60 - — 
| cns. - - x tlecampane root, Be ccceccese im . - 4 s a as 
| Ext. D&C red, No. 3....... 1b.21.85 - — 151 Orange Y.....eeeesees lb. .31 - .88 sins bark, grinding, bis...... a kns.. * | 6b iba. Toe 2.35 
161 Orange R........-++..i0, 34 2 — owd., bbis., bx8....- +eeeID. 118 - £20 i 
Ext. D&C red, No. 8....... ib. 7.85 - — drawal..100 lbs. 260 - — 
} ee : 31 Amidonaphthol red G.Ib. 42 - — select. DNdI]S. ...seseeseeees Ib .19 © .2) e 
Ext. D&C red, No. 10, cns..1b.12.35 - — 8? Ami ‘ Emetine tydrochioride, bots. /0z.26.00 -84.60 smaller lots..... 100 Ibs. 2.85 - — 
Ext. D&C red. N 12 — ‘ midonaphthol red 6B, BeNOGA, OM, 6c. cscctessqveves ib, 018 © .18 ried, GeBn Lokiccscceses Ip. .08 - .09 
red, No, 13, cns..1b.12.35 > @«- «= . 
Yell Ephedrine, synth., USP, heminy- Ergot, USP, cns., dms Ib. 1.70 + 1.80 
| ellow, Ext. D&C uae oe 8.85 79 Popceau R............1b. 48° — drate, bots., 100 ozs. or mend. Beibas.............0 08. No prices 
* . * e - “ nd, more. . OZ. 65 e @ A * ° . a pcre ait oon ee . 4 6 
Dyes, coaltar, for general uses ele as oS anhyd., bots, 100 ozs. or Sulphate, bets.c..0.0.0.2.2.88410 4Oee 
la — 179 Agorubin ..........+- Ib 60 - .63 hydrochloride, tir +. ae om -* ~ Ether, acetic (see Ethy] acetate, 
36 Chrome yellow 2G....1b. .65 - .70 er a? <a wa: = Butyl, 1.C.1., dIVG....0.+0. _ 2s 
40 Chrome yellow R.....1b. .50 - 1.00 4 a cane ae = pa ra Sulphate, cryst., tins, 100 Kthyl (see Ether, sulphuric). 
53 Victoria violet........ Ib. .80 - 1.00 677 Fuchsin ao os ozs. or more..oz. .48 - — Nitrous, cunc., bots., 100 Ibs., | 
165 Lake red C........... @ 2° 2 #  +|; | #6 See ae *****s* a: i natural, USP, anhydrous, bots. s . a eee es 
170 Fast red A I 56 - 60 749 Rhodamine B.........lb. 3.50 < s. 1.18 + 1.08 Sulphuric, conc., 310-lb, dms.lb. .11 -) = 
in Pan 4 VR... , 60 - 1:60 752 Rhodamine 6G....... Ib. 4.50 = = nydroohi a oe Bert GM ..o xc oyesesayees Ib, 16 5 — 
‘oe... er i 768 Hosin G.....6..e.e0-- Ib. 1.50 - — ydrochloride or sulphate, . Synth., d@ l.. work “1b mse = 
189 Lake red R, pasic....lb. .85 = .9O — tins..oz. .95 - 1.45 ynth., dms., c. orks. e 
189 Lake red R, powd fi 3.00 - 8.10 CER BalFo 1B «2. ccccccceses io. 1.46 - = Le.L, WED. oceedeyse -_— 2 « - 
Sulphur tan.......... b. .30 - .50 Violet :— Epsom salt, tech., bgs....100 Ibe. 1.80 - — SHARE. css cvevgusebeegeens lb. 08 = = 
202 Chrome blue black U.lb. .32 - .40 680 Methy! violet B...... lb. 75 - = geet, Seer peso enes rote « ee se USP, anesthesia, hospitals, 1-1b. : 
204 Chrome black A.....- Ib. 1.75° - 2.00 681 Crystal violet C...2./1b. 1.78 - = a te Ge ot ee Ge Ge " ae en 
208 Fast red blue R...... Ib. .75 = 2.00 695 Acid violet 4BN...... Ib. 88 = = are on t ee asis © x ”; “anne ween Amyl (see Amyl, ether) :— 
216 Chrome red B........ lb. 1.75 - 2.00 Yellow :— Pint er pahannt, Ge Me ~ Oe cio Kchy] acetate,? 85-40%, dms., 
262 Cloth red 2B......... Ib. .60 - .80 10 Naphthol yellow S....1b. .8* + We the er ai cate c.l., frt. alld..lb. .12 ¢ .18 
289 Fast cyanin 5R....... Ib. .90 - 1.00 138 Metanil yellow....... Ib. .56 - .58 ert Leul., ft, SUG. .ciccocss Ib, .12%= .13% 
299 Chrome black F...... Ib. .60 - .65 636 Fast light yellow..... Ib. 1.25 - - USP, cryst., dom., bgs.. c.l., tanks, fft. SUG. sccrcsssvs Ib. 11° 8 
307 Fast cyanin black B.Ib. .80 - | .s5 639 Xylene light yellow. . > 11 - = 100 Ibs. 2.00 -  — 95-98%, dms., c.l., frt. alld.lb, .124- .13% 
326 Direct cast scarlet....1b. 2.00 - 2.2 640 Tartarzin .........++. 0- = ic... 5,000 Ibs.. 1 with- lo.d., fit. ANG. ..0..006 Ib, 1280 -13% 
304 Paper yellow......... Ib, .83 - .90 655 Auramine ..........+. ib. 12s. — drawal..100 Ibs. 2.25 - — (GMO, 2. BGs cao scvess cl 11%- .12% 
365 Chrysophenin G...... Ib. .58 - .70 Dyes, natural (see name of article). smaller lots.....100 lbs. 2.50 - — NF, 390-lb, dms....... ak 
394 Direct violet N....... Ib. 1.25 = 1.35 
382 Direct scarlet B...... Ib. 1.50 + 1.75 
7 Direct violet B....... Ib. 1.00 - 1.30 
401 Developed black BHN, 
Ib. .45 - .6€0 
406 Direct blue 2B........ Ib. .25 - .30 
415 Direct orange h...... Ib. .60 - .70 
419 Direct fast red F..... lb. .75 - .85 
420 Direct brown M...... ~ 1.00 - 1.10 
448 Benzo purpurin 4B. . 64 - 56 
495 Benzo purpurin 10B. ‘Ib. 40 - 50 
502 Direct azurin G...... Ib. .75 - .80 
512 Direct blue RD....... Ib. .80 - 1.00 
518 Direct pure blue 6B..Ib. 1.10 - 1.25 
520 Direct pure blue...... Ib. .50 - 1.00 
529 Direct fast black, FF.lb. .55 - 1.00 
581 Direct black EW..... b. .25 - -50 
582 Direct black RX...... . 85 - .45 
592 Direct green 5.......- b. .75 - .6O 
594 Direct green G....... . 1.00 - 1.05 
596 Direct brown 3GO.. . 2 = 1.00 
620 Direct yellow R.....- . 1.25 - 1.50 
698 Acid violet........+..- Ib. 1.00 = 3.00 } 
812 Primulin .......e+eee% Ib. .50 - 52 
814 Direct fast yellow....lb. 2.00 - 2.25 
845 Nigrosin (water soluble), 
ib. .35 - .50 | 
1177 Indigo, 20 p.c. paste..Ib. .15 - .18 1 
Benzo fast black L...Ib. .90 - 1.00 t! 
Sulphur .20 - .25 Hi 
Sulphur 40 - 1.00 A | 
Sulphur 25 - .50 * i 
Sulphur 2 - 5 , ie a 
Sulphur . - e . i alll 4 ‘ ; 
Sulphur 80 - .50 a5 . QUALITY } 
75 - .80 ’ eee ! 
i 
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Dyes, coaltar, for stains, oil soluble (prices in ‘ ; J ‘ i: \ 
barrels of 250 Ibs. each; lots of 25 Ibs. to ; ; . % PRODUCTS 
a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher; f.o.b. sellers’ . : ¢ 


works or warehouse). . eS Nie WHERE i 


Black :— 
865 Nigrosin derivatives..Ib. .38 - .62 k , 
Blue:— 6 / : * his 
1075 Alizarin astrol base..1b.15.00 - — 5 ‘ ; i: a % . ‘ ’ ih 
1078 Alizarin cyanin green ete a THEY COUNT MOST i 
base..Ib. 6.00 - — ; . ; i 
Brown:— . . : 
BrOWN  ..ceecscceeeescees Ib 1.15 - = Because their uses in many in- i 
Green aan — : dustries are so basic, the quality } 
n. . e = . . . 
' ye ee ene Mm - = és ‘ : : : of Columbia Chemicals is of fis 
Orange:— ; ? eee na the utmost i P : : 
7 i. Bicsseuucseeses Ib. .75 - — : «ee : : t importance. For 
ON Bi nexssseccceses . oe = @F : “ : this reason, our products have ‘ 
Red:— ag om oe consistently met the highest 
75 Sudan II.......++ee0- Ib, 1.05 - — - id is - om a : ‘ . ; } 
968 Soden tV............ ae eae ; ‘ yoke or standards in the field. Nor will 
749 Rhodamine B (oll pink), |.) oe 2 ; +a Mas their quality be sacrificed in [ 
1080 Anthraquinone violet . 2 : . ‘ ee. ° any way for the sake of larger i 
680 Oil violet. euec . 6. s. - , ees Bag Ss : : production. If ways to improve y 
Yellow:— Zz them further can be found, 
15 Amidoasobenzene | y a you will benefit. Meanwhile i} 
17 Amidoazotoluene yellow, - you can count on Columbia 
61 Yellow OB..........- Ib. 1.40 - 2.00 " Chemicals to do their full share 


Dyes, coaltar for stains, water-soluble (prices in helping you make the most of 
in barrels of 250 Ibs. each; lots of 25 Ibs ” “peel 1 
to a barrel, 3c. per Ib. higher, f.o.b. sellers’ your own processing facilities. 


| works or warehouse). 





Black :— 
| Be POAPONIR s oc ccccscsenvs > 2 «= 
Blue:— 
| 860 Indulin........-..6++- Ib. .60 - .70 i 
Brown :— i 
331 Bismarck brown....... lb. 1.50- — ; 
Green :— : 
637 Malachite green base.lJb. 2.00 - — } 
Orange :— { 
20 Chrysoldin G......... Ib. .95 - — ; 
21 Chrysoldin R........- Ib. Wh - -- ; 
Red :— { 
677 Fuchsin, magenta, base, . 
Ib. 7.25 - _ 
749 Rhodamine B......... lb. 4.75 - - 
i 
Yellow :— Fi 
67 Amidoazotoluene pores. ats ‘ 
655 Auramine..........+.. +d. 2.00 -_ = 
800 Chinolin yellow SS...Ib. 2.00 - a df 
Violet:— 1 
80 Methyl violet base....1b. .85 - ESSENTIAL SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA ¢ SODIUM BICARBONATE ¢ LIQUID CHLORINE 
aren, Ceenee, - pws oan {prreee 
arrels ¢ . each; ; . . > 
to a barrel, Se. per ib higher, £.0.0. ool INDUSTRIAL  SILENE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE * SODA BRIQUETTES * MODIFIED SODAS 


ers’ works or warehouse). 





924 Methylene green B...]b. 1.55 
1078 Alizarin cyanin green.lb. 2.25 


Biack:— . ~ , * ~ . , . 
“246 Naphthol blue black 8.1b. .50 = — CHEMICALS CAUSTIC ASH ¢ PHOSFLAKE * CALCENE * CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE 
873 Methylene gray....... Ib. 1.50 « _ 

Blue:— 

714 Patent blue A........ lb. 1.05 - 1.10 
729 Victoria blue B....... Ib. 1.85 - - 
OOS BOM + os5050 toc8ece Ib. .87 - _ 
909 New blue R.......... Ib. 1.30 - _ 
oe Her ak Ba BS PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
1054 Alizarin saphirol B...lb. 1.90 - = 
1180 Indigotin IA.......... lb. .85 - - 
Brown :— fa / b e Co ° / D . . . ° 
334 Resorcin brown Y....1b. .65 - = OLUIMMOLA C#hleEMIiCal LViS7TON 
Oa ae 
231 Bismarck brown G....1b. .47 - .62 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
= Siemaren brown R oi 47 - 62 
7 OBDRID .ccccccccsece lb. 4.65 - — 
Green:— NEW YORK,.N.Y. 
5 Naphthol green B..... Ib. 1.00 -_ = 
& ae peese 2 i= Chicago « Boston « St. Louis * Pittsburgh + Cincinnati + Cleveland * Minneapolis » Philadelphia + Chariotte 
666 Guinea green B....... Ib. 1.15 - = 
787 Wool green S......... lb. 8 - — 
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7 . . Gas 2 at refinery :— Glue, bone, calcimine type, 24 Glyoerin', Zones A and C, C.P., 
Ethyl Acetoacet.—Glvycerin eenen US sneter, tanks, o& millipoise, 86 jelly- (B.P. 98%), drums, carlots, 
i rca nichaiacaes namie tax..gal. .08 - .08% +» grams, bgs., c.l., “—_ a divd..Ib. .18%- — 
Ethyl, acetoacetate, dms : California (f.0.b, San Fran- Bast or Midwest. ...Ib. ~ Nom. less carlots, divd....1b, .19%- — 
works. .it Wie « cisco), regular, a oo 14% BOL, cocccccccccccccccd «¢ Nom. tanks, divd...........1b. .18%- — 
: RK, MBcccecavecsds lb 38S 2 = ncl..gai. . a? dee 6/58, CileesecccsecceseeeelD. 115% Nom. } 
ee Gulf Coast, US motor, 72-74 - _ “ = a 18%- — 
Benzoate, bots. ......-++++- Ib. 1.00 = 1.28 octane, tanks, ez tax...gal. .07%- — LOL, cosccccccccececes De 16% Nom. oolDe 
Saeean eae dms........ © 160 “11°80 Louisiana-Arkansas, US motor, CEE. Ghisicctsseseseesed 3% Kom. less carlots, divd....ib. .18%- — 
inte im ........ vs 72-74 octant, tanks, ex tax. 58 millepoise, 82 jell tanks, divd...........Jb J8<°« = 
C 1d@, GMB. .cccsssccsecs lb. .18 © .2U %. poise, ellygrams, . 
Glamamete, ere .e..1b. 3.50 = 8.75 Oklahoma-Texas, US me O6%- 00% bgs., LC.l...-++eeeeee1b, .18 Nom. dynamite, high gravity, yellow 
Formate, cns., dms.......... 1b. | -27%- | — 714 octane, tauka, ex tat. 82/108, C.l..seeeeeeeeeeeeelb. 117% Nom. distilled, drums, carlots, 
Jodide, DOts. ......eeeeeeees Ib. 3.60 - 3.60 ‘ ’ . gal. .05%- .06% D.. ciedacandsnanun ae divd..Ib. .18%- — 
sactate, Si-gal. éme.. “a 338%-  — natural, 18-55, tanks....gal. .054-  — hide, calcimine type, 58 milli- less carlots, divd....lb. .18%- — 
S-gal. dms., works........ Ib. .37%- .89% 26-70, tanks........... gal. .0&%- — poise, 135 jellygrams, bgs., tanks, dlvd...........lb. 18 - = 
Oenanthate, dms. ........+-+ Ib. .75 © 1.25 Gelatin, silver, CB....++...+++.1b. .90 © .97 c.l., divd. East or Mid- Soaplye, 80%, drums, carlots, 
Oxalate, dms., frt. alld..... i we Se Gelsemium root, bls...........Ib. .14 + .15 west..Ib. .19 Nom. divd..Ib, .11%-  — 
ae ve Socccees os oe. 1.50 - 8.00 Gentian root, mar rrereeereeae & - 3 BOA... cvicivastccene 2 2. less carlots, divd....lb. .11%- — 
cate, i.c.l., dms., works..1b, .77 = = — “a i MP ceseberieud + e é eG 
Vanillin, 25-lb. lots, cns.....1b. 4.75 © 5.25 giea: bbl? oveeers Boe lb. .65 - .66 60/164, C.lisccecsecceeeeelbd, .19% Nom. tanks, divd...........lb. .11% 
5-Ib, lots, cns.. «1b. 4.80 = 5.30 Geraniol, 92-96%, cns., dms....1b. 2.50 - 3.50 LO1, scccece eceseeeeeeID, .20% Nom, Saponifieation, 88%, to refiners, 
I-lb, lots, cns....+.++++++++ Ib. 4.96 - 5.40 other grades, cns., dms......1b. 1.50 + 1.90 APE, OAicisccccccccvcccls Si Mom, drums, ¢.1., dlvd..Ib. .12%-  — 
Ethyleellulose, etd. cans, 5,000 soap, cns., AMS......+++++++-1b. 1.10 = 1.50 tae occas arene ...1b. .22% Nom. less carlots, diva... 1b, 12 = 
ba. or more, frt. alld..Ib. 45 - = Ginger, African, No. 1, bgs....lb, .42 - .43 15/222, cl Ib. .22% Nom tanks, dlvd.....+++++-lb. . 
less than 5,000 Ibs., same Cochin, bES..+.+seereceeesslb, 188 = .40 Bile: -eccecécectsesesecih- On. Saponification, 88%, for indi- 
basis..Ib. 47 = = Jamaica, bold, bgs.........lb. .42 - .48 oa/S8t. 0.3.06 ae Shen. vidual uses, drums, carlots, 
Ethylene, dichloride,* dms., c.l., medium, bgs.........++-lb, .40 + .42 OS ess :25% Nom. f.o.b. point of manufacture. 
works, E, of Rockies, frt. grinding, bright, bgs.....lb. .38 - .40 rs a ae FN Ib. .18%- — 
alld..Ib. .0742- — Ginseng root, wild Southern, cs. Se ee ue he "28% Nom. Sapomification, 88%, for indi- 
West of Rockies, same D130 -15.00 102/315, O.l..ssesecessseslb. .27% Nom. dividual uses, dms., less 
basis..Ib. .0792- — Glauber’s salt, anhyd. (see Soda ‘as .. a lb. .28% Nem carlots, same basis....lb. .14%- — 
lel, work Sulphate). SR ckcecdeedccai. ae . tanks, same basis.....lb. .12%- — 
-c.1, s, E. of Rockies, a bes., bbis.. c.l LIB/BAT, Cul ccccccccccvccclDs « Nom. 
frt. alld..1b. .0795- — cryst., dom., kes 100 Ibs’ 1.05 = 1.28 LOL. cccccccecsccccceeld. .28 Nom. Glycerin prices in Zone B are 2c. higher. 
West of Rockies, same 8 tons or over, works. 125/379, c.1. -+-lb, .29 Nom. Zone A means all points east of and in- 
basis..1b, .0641- = — "100 Ibs. 1.15 = 1.35 GE vasesusessnsenseek. aan ia cluding N. Dak., S. Dak., Neb., Kansas, 
Ethyleneglycol, dms., c.l....... Ib. .14%- — less than 5 tons, works. Glue prices for barrel packing are %c. per Omaha, Texas, Laramie County, Wyo.; Col., 
L.c.1. : Ib. .15%- .18% 100 Ibs, 1.25 - 1.45 Ib, higher; grinding charges, 20-40 mesh, east of but not including the following 
tanks seen eeeeeeeeees Ib. .18%- — import, bgs..........100 Ibs. ‘No prices %e. per lb.; 60 mesh, 1c. per Ib. counties:—Jackson, Grand, Gilpin, Jefferson, 
Monobutylether, dms., c.1., wks 
Ib. .16%- — 
Bialsy WEEKS. cccccscceseas Ib. .17%- .20% 
tanks, works.......... sees ID. .15Me 
Monoethylether, dms., c.1., wks., 
Ib. .14%- — 
Le.L, works.. seseeeld. .15%- .16% 
tanks, works. - 1% — 


Monoethylether, acetate, » 
c.l., works..Ib. .11%5- — 
WO GEBsiccsccesse seeeelD, .12%- .15% 


CRERD, WOERD..ccrcccccsece ib. .10%- 
Monomethylether, dms.,_ c.i., 


Bi, WOERB, ccccccocccves Ib. .16%- — 
Oe ere Ib. .14%- — 
Ethylidinanilin, dms.......... Ib. .45 + .47% 


Eucalyptol, cns., dms......... Ib. 1.50 - 1.60 


SS ee ee S, Jy aac S ientang 


CORPORATION 


Feldspar, enamel, 100 mesh, bulk, 
works..ton.14.00 -17.50 
Le.1., minimum 2 tons...ton.17.00 -20.60 


glass, 20 mesh, bulk, works.ton. 9.75 -12.25 
Lec.1., minimum 2 tons...ton.12.75 -16.25 
pottery, bulk, Me., works...ton.17.00 -19.00 
iG, WORD ccoccccececs ton.17.00 -19.00 
Le.1., minimum 2 tons.ton.20.00 -22.00 


Fennel seed, Argentine, bgs...lb. .14 - 16% 
b. e 


German, large bags.......... 1 20 - 
Indian, bags..... 666065006802 Ib. .11 = 11% 
Fenugreek, seed, bgs.......... lb. .10 = 10% 


Ferric, sulphate, anhyd., c.l., 
works..ton.35.00 - — 
BBD. cvccece Sedtscecocs ton.40.00 - — 
Film acrap, colors, dark, cs., 
1,000 Ibs. or over, works..Ib. .14 - - 
smaller lots, works....lb 15 
light, cs., 1,000 Ibs. or over, 








works. .Ib i - _- 
smaller lots, works ib 16 © = 
water white, cs.. 1,000 Ibs. or 
over, works..!b. .16 - 
smaller lots, works....lb. .17 - — 
Fir balsam, Canada, «ns gal.13.50 -15.00 
UO, BORE. ccccccccccces gal. 1.25 - 1.35 olics 
Fish berries, bgs........... vel, 96 + 27 ure phen 


Fish scrap, menhaden, drie«, 11- 
12% ammon., 15% bone phos., 
bulk, Chesapeak factories, 
contracts, futures..unit-ton. 4.75 & .10 
meal, bgs., f.o.b. Balto....ton.75.00 - — 
67% ammon., 3% phosphor. 
acid, bulk, Chesapeake Bay 
factories, contracts....... 
unit-ton. 2.75 & .50 
sardine, Japanese, 114% am- 
mon., bgs., c.i.f. porta..ton. No prices 


Flake white, dom., bbis....... Ib. 09 - — 


MEET G seeds anti ois scence bh 2. = N ATURALS 


Fleaseed, French, black, bgs..Ib. .55 - .60 | ) | ; 5 W 
ee a a is. 
bulk, 95-96%, f.0.b. mines... 400 | ae BAT AVIA D AMARS 


washed gravel, 85.5 f.0.b. Ky. 2 


modified ty pes 
l esterified 


. m 
’ fused . alkyds 





and-Ill.-Ky. mines..net ton.24.00 - — 
No. 2, lump, 85.5 f.0.b. Ky. 


ton. 
. a &. mien... net ton.24.00 -_=— : See : U 
4 ps seaerete  gthort ton.28.00 = — By BAT 
ormaldehyde,',*,*°, 8, c.l., jee a 
ks..1b. .0550- .0575 m 
an Works... ...rveeees IB. , 0625 CONGO 
ms., c.l., works........ cee 2 0540 | é 
MR MOND 6 co ck cssecears Ib. 10565- 10590 e ILA 

cunts oe 00608 004066600% Ib. .04 - .04% f ‘ 3 MAN 


Formaldehyde prices are under 

4%c. to 9%c. OPA ceiling. A we. 

Fringetree bark, Dis.........- Ib. .20 - .85 Ft st ee 4 * Registere 

Fullers earth, dom., powdered, Rs, op 

bes., c.l, f.0.b. Fla., Ga. 

mines..ton. 8.50 -15.00 

f.o.b. Tex. mines......... ton.12.50 - — 
import, Eng., bgs., c.l., divd. 

N.Y...ton.30.00 -40.00 


Furfural, ref., dms., c.l., works, 


1d U.S. Pat 





lb. .15 « —_ 
Led., WESRBs cescocdccecees Ib. .17%- .25 
tech., dms., contracts, 150,000 
Ibs..Ib. .10 « - 
COMED, WOEKB.cccccccccccecs lb. .09 « a 
GHB. Crleg WOTKBe oc cccccece Ib. .12%- — 
St PPP eee lb. .15 © .20 
Fusel oil, refd., dms., incl., dlvd., 
Ib. .18 = .18% 
Fustic, cryst., bgs., No. 1....lb. .82 - — 
No. 2..Ib. .230 - — 
No. 3..1b. .28 - — 
extract, bbis., No. 1....... Ib, 16 = = 
-lb 1 2 = 
12%- _ 


RA Ns nine cee was aaa wt 
Galangal] root, bis............- 


Gambier, common, cases.......!b. 
Plantation, cases 
cubes, Singapore, cs 4 
GMerNSt, BOMB. cccccsevcecs 
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Wool (see Adeps lanae and Degras). 

Green,? chrome, CP, dark, light, 

medium, blue content up 

to 5%, bbis., divd. N. of 

Tenn. and N. C., E. of 

Miss. river, including St. 

Paul, Minneapolis, Dav- 

enport, Rock Island, St. 
Louis..Ib. .28 < 
6-10%, bblis., same basis.Ib. .24 «- 
11-15%, bbls., same dasis.Ib. .25 « 

16-20%, bbis., same 

basis..Ib. .25%- 
21-25%, bbis., same basis.lb. .26 - 
26-30%, bbis., same basis.lb. .26%- 
31-85%, bbis., same basis.lb. .27%- 
36-40%, bbis., same basis.lIb. .29 - 
41-45%, bbis., same basis.lb. .80%- 

46-50%, bbis.. same basis.lb. .33 
Green, chrome, prices are %c, higher dlvd. 
Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 1%c.) Miss., 
N. C., 8S. C., Tenn., Texas (Dallas, Ft. 
Worth, 1\%c.; El Paso, 2c.), Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Kansas City, Lincoln, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, %c. higher dlivd. Pac, Coast; for 
Denver, Pueblo, Salt Lake City, Wichita 

prices are equalized wth Chicago. 


reduced, CP, color content up 
to 5%, same basis. .Ib. -06%- 


9-10%, bbls., same basis.Ib, .07%- 
11-13%, bbls., same basis.lb. .07%- 
14-16%, bbis., same basis.lb. .08 < 
17-19%, bbls., same basis.lb. .08%- 
20-21%, bbis., same basis.lb. .08%- 
22-23%, bbis., same basis.lb. .08%- 
24-25%, bbis., game basis.lb, .09 « 
26-27%, bbis., same basis.lh. .09%- 
28-29%. bbls., same basis.lb, .09%- 
30-31%, bbis., 6ame basis.Ib, .10%- 
32-33%, bbis., same basis.Ib, .11%- 
34-35%, bbis., same basis.lb. .12%- 
36-40%, bbis., same basis.lb. .14%- 
41-45%, bbis.. same basis.lb. .16%- 
46-50%. bbis., same basis.lb, .17%- 


| Douglass, Teller, Fremont, Custer, Huerfano, Gum, copal, Congo, om _ Gum, copal, Singapore, _ dust, es < Glycine—Gum, Ester | 
and Costilla. comme 6 of coer ; 
24, No. 1, Disses Ib. .17%-  — . : B, ts. eee 
aaa 3 sense the ee Sree re 8 26. paie small nube. .-..Ib. 108 om Spirit-soluble, CB oot. ~~ « Gem, dammat, Singapers, 1, o6 a | 
including the following counties:—Okanogan, a... a DBB, bskt#........0.00510, 12%2 — Oe Wthnco-c. ccevssccesusnilll a ~d - | 
Chelan, Kittitas, Yakina, Klicjitat; Ore., east o a ib. 11 = MA, DBEKtS.ccccccccscccedld, 1040 — i 
of and including the following counties:—Hood Batu, bold scraped........ > “ae — MB. bekts a a on 1 - I 
River, Wasco, Jefferson, Deschutes, Klamatch; UNBCTADED ..eseeeeeseesID, .10K%- , seccccecceseeelD, chips, cs a = i 
Nev., Ariz., New Mex., that part of Col. west chips . «lb, O7%- — WS, bskts............0.1b. .12%- = Gust, cs. ‘i oe 
of and including those counties mentioned Gust ....s0.-- OT - — Philippine, Manila, amber aoe x - ° {| 
above; Utah, Wyo., excepting Laramie County; — = eee 7° ° - oe. - sorts, bekts..1b. .10%- — ’ ee 08%. — H 
eeeeee . . aa es e Ti 
Idaho and Mont. unsoraped ‘ ‘= coceeeeelD, 08 = — chips, pale, oskts.......1b. .18%- — Ester, ordinary, ls i 
Zone C means the territory west of Zone B. nubs and chips. cocccceeld O1%- — pale, small, bskts........lb. .11%- — cawree, a | 
-lb. 1. = 2.00 extra paie, sorts, bskts...Ib. .138%- — Eng., N. Y., N. J., | 
Sige harboate darcstre iw gg Z| Mum Masset 8 NR ge = abe Beige ge Bhi, Yad in Wh | 
Phthalate, dms. ...+.++.++--1b. 88 = — GUND cccccccececsvcccoccsD ¢ = ped, 40 ebseee0 seelb, (15% — * f 
Stearate, dms. .......++6...1D, .26 2° = ree se akene évecetoul Ae = seeds and dust, bskts....'b. .09%- — ae seen Til. Ib “4 -08%- . i} 
Gold, U.S. purchase price... .02.85.00 - — BERS cocccccccccececes eeeeldD. .138%- — Pontianak, bold, genuine, - eet al ten v¥0., H 
Chioride, acid brown, both..oz.20.75 -21.00 Singapore, Rasak, bold....lb. .22%- — ib. ar. en Aris. N. Mex. and | 
TELOW, Dots, «0000+. 0+-O8IKI5 10.08 chips «. Ib. 12%-  — oh tee. ae “western Tex.1b, .00 + 10 | 
Gold-soda chloride, photo., bots., dust ... Ib. vr ae Chips, DES.......eeeeeeeeesID. 14%-  — Pacific Coast (water ‘ }\| 
02.13.00 - = BUDS «-areseveressensvee sdb. 1TH COE, Dilicascccscceseus Ib. .18%-  — shipt.)..Ib. .08ig- .10 1} 
USP IX, bots. ..........02.14.50 -14.7 Manila, Boeas, amber | =_ i ik Dammar, Batavia, A, cs, same Other points.........1b. .08%- .10% li 
Gold of pleasure, seed, bgs....1b, .21 = .22 light, bskts... Vb. 15% = _ beste as copal. “Ib, .85%-  — For delivery of 3,000 pounds, prices are %e. tt 
- 4.25 oy neuter: i = A/C, CBreseceeseeceeecens Ib, .31%-  — per pound higher than the above in each case; i} 
ee —. bls ° 7 os ta Loba A, bskts....-e.+.++ = ie A/D. cs wank: — Ser Savery of amatier tote, griste are : Oar Hi} 
Gu: a Pa at 1 "b. .4 - 85 > -.— e ‘Ib. 118%-  — A/E, cs --Ib, .25%-  — pound higher in each case. Spot prices are i|! 
= a CNB, bskts........00.0-1D, .10%- B, cs. -Ib, .34%- — %e. per pound higher. \ 
Graphite, flake (cryst.), 90%, 325 Tr ccc ctcevstessc ee => C, es. lb, .28%- — Buphordium, os..............1. 20° ity 
mesh, 50% graphite carbon, DK, Bakts....00000. ceoelD. 10° = D, C8. 0+.0eceees Ib, .25%-  — . 
| bgs., c.l., works. .Ib. = GE, WRB s ceca 2ss 00s Ib. .07%- -- SUNG Misavicvcedssss ++ Ib. 18%-  — Galbanum, cs... | 
| bbis., cL, l - Sambas and white split Ti Wiisvcosocccscveess oovel 18%-  — aaa eae pe, I 
65% Le.l., | works. - bes = chips, bskts..lb. .15%- — Fp Bevccccccccccvecce eee = BYX- — powd., s.. if 
¢.l., works..Ib. .024- — 2 ane fi 
| Le.L, works ........1b. .08%-  — i 
bbis.. c.l., works.....Ib. .02%- — i 
| 80% graphite, carbon, bgs., 
c.l., works..lb. .08%- — hi 
bbie., c.l., works..... lb, .08%- — 
Le.l., works ........ Ib. .04%- — 
Grease,® house, loose.......... Ib. .08%- — am ' 
WHICG, BOCDD. ccccvcssccececs lb. .09%- — iH i 















ee ee eee 





ec ee eenctenenees 


51-55%, bbls. same basis.Ib. .17%- ‘RE IS rs ‘ ac . ‘he need is materials of every kind 
56-60%. bbis.. same basis..b. 118% THERE IS HARDLY a manufacturer. The need — . g ; ’ 
-65%, bbis., same basis.Ib. .18%- arCe ‘ » ines at i —_ ri netals, paper anc \s 
66-70%. bbls., same basis.1b. -10%- scarcely any type of business. that is from lumber and 1 li | i I i ’ 
oO: hh oo a . bbl en 5 not feeling the effects of our national textiles, to every class of chemicals and \e 

xide, dom., pure, Seer Sa - 4 - , . . Ri 
ceramic, light shades, bbis., »0licy of all out for defense. medicines. All are involved in this F 

I 
Let. workers db. (at > = tupend Like all other : 
.C.1., works........ as a ; a stupendous program. Like < 

standard grade, bbis., The pharmaceutical business is no uy progr 


industrial organizations. Dow is bend- 


exception—either from the standpoint 
ing every effort to fulfill the demands 


of the producer of basic chemicals. like 


Tetrahydroxide, bbis..... a 
Paris (see P), 


Tungstated, brillant, k Ib. 3.75 « s . cwi 7 
emerald, kgs......... Schiue.: = Dow—or of the manufacturers of special made upon it and is glad to work with you 
- ° nto if 2 a 
"Eee yan ace Uein’ enter Duce. pharmaceutical products, for America and our national defense. 
‘ Grindelia robusta, bis......... im 20 « if 
SP NE (Rss a cen ceed esa Ib 30 - .35 
a DBeocvccccccsocseves Ib. .85 - .90 r 
Wood, a rvanveseonesneceedam 04 - 108 
Gualacol, liq., dms............ 1.75 - 2.01 


Carbonate, fib. dms., 25 Ibs. Ib 2.40 - 2.74 
Guarana, powd., c6............lb. .95 = 1.00 
Gum Aloe (see A). 





anaemia, ears, CBeocccccece Tb. .8O - .85 
rabic, amber sort, ssonee . . ‘ ~ . T T = 
bgs..Ib. .18 = .20 DOW PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INCLUDE: we | 
powd., Wil cssenseutter ae 22 - .24 ' 
white, sorts, 1, bgs........ lb. .88 - .85 J 
Asafetida (see A). tal ‘ : re r 
Gevtemom eee A). a Acetanilid, U.S.P. Chloroform, U.S.P. Pipteaneinens a “a 
| ; tee ee eee OE. Acetphenetidin, U.S.P. Epsom Salt, l ‘S.P., Meer stallized Potassium ite % -P. \ 
uk.” toe ~~ moisture, Acetyl Salicylic Acid, U.S.P. Ethyl Chloride, U.S.P. Salicylic Acid, U.S.P. 
bes., ton lots..lb. .40 - .42 Acetyl Salicylic Acid, Granulation Ferric Chloride, Crystals, U.S.P., X Salol, U.S.P. at 
Coe. Comm m3 eae with Starch Ferric Chloride Solution, U.S.P. Sodium Acetate, U.S.P. \ 
. +» Cle, . “ar : s 2 > ny 
oS Ce. i ~ dik. Ammonium Bromide, U.S.P. Glycine, Medicinal Sodium Benzoate, U.S.P. 
Gum, copal, dammar, elemi, kauri, mastio, Ammonium Salicylate, U.S.P. Hydrobromiec Acid, U.S.P. IX Quality — eh yee i 
sandarac, and yacca gum prices on ark ae ce Sodium Salicylate, U.S.P. 4 
Ibs. min. apply to assorted lots of guma Antipyrene, U.S.P. lodine ; : Peers — i NF f 
alien sthereian per vag By I Benzoic Acid, U.S.P. Lithium Bromide, N.F. Strontium Bromic e, N.F. 
a gta 10 bgs. or over; %c. higher Bromoform, U.S.P., IX Magnesium Salicylate Strontium Calieyete, a 
-- wade ene Ib. .29%-  — Calcium Bromide, U.S.P. Magnesium Sulphate, Desiccated retrachlorethylene, Purifi 
ES | 8, selected pale straw, bola, 20%. Camphor, Monobromated, N.F. Methyl Salicylate, U.S.P. 2,4,6-Tribromphenol ie | 
| 4, pale straw, bold.......Ib. .24 - Carbon Tetrachloride, C.P. Phenol, U.S.P. rrichloracetic Acid, U.S.P. 
5, pale straw, bold.......1b. "20%. os 
a 6, pale amber, bold.......lb. .21%- — 
7, pale straw, Dold....0-.8 If ° = 
&, ae amber, Parent AT - — 
» medium light amber,bo ; . Ng T™} NT T \ ‘AT 
i. - THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
10, rescraped ae aanben 19% ' 
oid. .idD, . - == . 4 
11, hard dark amber, bold oon New York City, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston a 
12, selected bold sorts....lb. :11%- — b 
18, dark sorts bold....... lb. .008%- — 


14, selected, fully scraped, 

ivory..Ib. .22%- 
15, ordinary ivory sorts..Ib. .1033- 
16, inferior ivory sorts... 





c 

& 

PEP 
oagda 


17, pale fingers..... 
18, pale straw nubs......lb. .19%- 
i 19, pale straw nubs...... Ib. .185- 
{ 20, hard dark amber nubs, 
lb. .18%- = 
21, ordinary selected outs. 





5 
it 


— 22, small mixed nubs.....lb. .10%- 
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G Januar 
um, Ghatti : y 12, 1942 
. ghatti 
super i, solubl Hyéro 
glee ie aie DES.+.+- ib, 2 eae Js: aga coum 
raya, b cas woaees’**" i 1s « <8 Hydrexyci , bbis., dms 
Kau bis. esins). en H trone! ; 
ri, br bxs., d la yoscine lial, cns Ib 
own, XXX, a Ib. .14 oneltal, ene.....;--Ib. ase - 
B2, c.., same basis . 60 7 -83 Hyoscyamin » bots, - 6.06 
B3., cs., cl. game basi _Ib. .88 « - Hydrobro e, bots.. gram. 4.60 t L 
oh eo — “28 ~ Sulphate mide, bots. - = ady slippe 
, chips,” Saget a as Hypernic, ‘c bots..... 7 ‘ - Lanolin ( r root, bis Lecithin 
pale, X =~ aes -18%- a , eryst., bgs., No. esee - Lard,® ae Memes. Ib, .48 , tech., grad 
7 4 XX, cs basi me = extract . e Mi city, tub: ae). . - .50 én Gl, 6 le 4, am 
2 c8., cl. ., same asia. 1b. 15% . bbis., No am Miadiewestern, weawes cithin me basis s., 
ow ot? Goee aoe sislb. {61 = — A - Waal. tres. coc esesdee Deters a ee ee lb, 40 - = 
Ei cs., c.l., —_ Soa a i ma Famed ania Kosa i. era -11.60 . packed i 50 or eee an ae 
en Re eal me ae e e — a Larkep pound, aon tres..100 ae ra 3-0 . less. n 500-lb. ams. dms. When goods 
b nes cooelD, .17%0 a er week, Mibeescses .11.00 L - pri go 
ween” ean, powd., soeaecee a ciatn I a a 100 Ibs.16.00 16:25 ee 1 Gos ‘are Ie. ber 
seeee oe s . eeeeuce : deiabeal 
Sten a mpseeresens coool. 198 tome iceland moss, bi aan ceo mens ‘th, 660 « 658 orice extract, m siesdace ae 
tears, cs aie cca oie a = 8.80 soaien 700 bots..... teeeeeres Portugt bis.... . 25 28 root, nat cece Oi cevs Ib. +30 - .82 
ee arrssersonesesees ib. -60- .65 Indigo, (see Red, Indian). -++lb, .40 N Spani cee ib. 88 = (5 powd BT, BiBsivescvcsoad Ib. No prices 
Ro: —_ .08 - , nat., M India ...1b. 4.00 om. L sh . sib. .32 .59 vt i thle. ban, * oor 
onan (see nw ...lb. .20 - ‘3 a Tia. adras os n). . e aa aventer Sous eeuubeats Ib. ; - ,54 Lin ect, bdls. _ OB once ss +-lb. ‘08 — 
“ : owd., -» bbl zi serene edi rs, =o os —_— ° 21 e, vy veess cotcecs E eee 
Scammon cks.... Indium 1 — ees 2.14 - 2.20 ana ee bis! a ae _omtenl taut ee 32 ee 
Taiba, bes. KB. sees eeeedbe 1. Indol. CP, bots es i. i | aon S eiedaseccabeesstel Ib. 45 2 5 P a andes, i 0 stocks 
Thus, WBeeecveccwsowse ge. Th : 1.08 - 1.10 insect anne bots... eee . ren metal cea ae 6 = acemns, ee Sa Pp 
ragacanth, Aleppo, is Eg Sige owers (see Pyrethru metal (see paint market). 95 = 1.00 Bellefonte, Pa... ton. 8.00 
oe ; . 0 . pee . 8.00 « 
me OB.sesscsserernee emis ge = ibe, 25 Ibe... 1 cryst., bbls en, bbls. Garey, Onto PB. weeveotOM. 7.50 - - 
bes... ise hahbe pean 3.00 @ re se. _ =. n. a Ras ciareet « Ve - 
diveeun. rota 2.90 - 3 i,” "bots, Bibs Taland. 1b. a toe ant DIS... Grab Orchard, P ton: io > = 
ey eel a. Se fae | Bee ‘ ea Ve te: 
T wl, | £.0.b. \ co 1% Tono’ teens Ibs. “Ib. 2:00 e a Le : Becseveee Gibs we Mass-. a. ‘ton. 1: a 
Setieten tak A ry peta, alpha, “heen... -1b. 3.95 - — arsenate z . a i nomen oo is a 
dge, ——— Meth bots..... acetate ..lb. 4.20 = 4.10 over: frt. alld prices are . : caeeseue ie... . "ton. 7.00 -_ - 
astom equald.. eet. ws Ipeca yl, alpha, 100% ae 2.75 =. = When. eee works or ee oe vieeatom: 6.50 = — 
River, N. ¥. .ton.17.00 oow root, bes 100%, de 3.90 - 2.80 whse. oleteas truck RB... of 96 —s Sie aoe 6.25 - = 
New Brigton uald. ° es a Irish ee 4.35 = 3.96 Blue, basic sul ups. wance for a Longview Atieee.20tom: $3 ie Ta 
haan : sities acta. pe = ° M ° ° tase aioe 
Southard equal’ ton: zo pow.” 80-90 mesh. “IIIB iGo 2 ibs phate, dbis. Maniatique, Ia. -++ ston _—— 
, Okishoma, ft. Iron ace Breache mesh, bbia. 1D. 7. : me diva, Ariz., “Cal ib. “ib. iecmieae ich; .ton. —. > 
Southard, Onna. tgrtt.00 = — se Succgear tae, eS: a Fd Sin Nan a « emer ie ie: 
plaster z ‘exas “a 7.00 - ajn IV, 100-i mm éd ., Ore., Uta ev., N. Newale.’ secs on, 8.00 - ian 
. t. _ 8., ib. 46 1 ah, W: . Ri a, Ala eeeacnee oo = 
f.0.b of paris, equald..ton liquor, 50 Ibs.. ~— Ib. cl, dl Ww ‘ash. incon, C ae "650 - 
.b. Blue R paper b 21.45 - Lai. bbls. oe 15 Ari vd. B yo..1b. Rippler aa ~* con. 628 as 
‘apids, es., as chi c.l., divd. cl... ‘éiva. "Ib. (16 - - M z., Cal sepeesees . OT - Ri mead, V: * ee. ton.18. so = 
Aeme, Ten. te oe oride (ferric), tech i a, ae cat’, ‘Sew.. teu .--lb,  .07 ~ an, weet 113.00 -  — 
fame, tox Saba iy ES a | ae cuantine Hitter : 5 bagi geese Ew > 
rN. 2.50 a cryst., 1 dms... ms..1 . ns hlorid see Lead, ¥ 'vo..1b. Sci neisco, Cal.. —ae os = 
Medici Zoo ft. a ryst., bbls., wo! 00 Ibs. 4 iinet _—” ~~ oto, Ohio.. ey 
ne Lodge equald. .ton. ° ls., sige *1¢10? Ibs 65 - 6.2 ide, NF . dms., 100 te). OT%- — Springfiel Ro : 0n.13.00 < - 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


The Best Defense Against Boznberxs 


Here 1s America’s first line of defense in the atr— 
new fighter planes that are powered with two 1500 
HP engines, carry four .50 caliber machine guns 
and two 3/mm cannon, and fly 450 mph. 





The Best Defense Against Azsze 


You may not make planes or any part of a plane, 
but you can help “keep them flying” by keeping 
your product safe in transit—by protecting every 
drop of your product until it is found “all present” 
in America’s roll call of defense. 

If your product is shipped in drums, in drums that 
must face hazards every mile and every minute, 
remember the first line of defense—the sure defense 
against tampering, leakage and waste: Tri-Sure 
Closures. Remember that 777-Sure Closures give 
triple protection to every dropin every drum—with 
a seal that cannot be removed unless it is deliber- 
ately destroyed; a plug that is always held in 
place; a flange that assures complete drainage. 


Swe 
aS a ee ae teh ae 
+> - <I - = 


Cee 


a at te 


Make every shipment a safe shipment— protect a 
Protect ' product that helps protect America—with the finest 

howe? i weapon against waste. Write today for complete 
information about Tri-Sure Closures. 


Tri-Sure 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. vue 
{ 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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Gaicined, “tech.” USP, bbis. a: 8 co ~~ Me - Le.L., = dua, ob. - af jovbers 
ot yell mpositio , 5%4x5% in. .pkg. diva.. ib. 60-1b. ob. We 
Carbonate, tech., Zo wm o 20 gold, XX, yen ' eee 7 an = aa. AVA... ess esseeneeeadb 2. ia okes. <= eens. -B. i bn 
bbis. - a silver, 8%x3 28K, BHx8% Im yinaphthyl ketone, _ do ib - — N (2 oz.), same. me basis. Ib. —_ < 
teens --Ib. etanit: x . dom, = eroli pe 08%- — 
a ote. beisnaeoeee a 06%- — mt er ee 00 - = Metronite cryst., ens. .Ib. n, cryst., cns.. pkg. 07 - — 
1 ‘ » 07 Meta idin g. 3.00 pigm b. 3.00 Nicke eeee 
ai, © errerrres) | ar — = phenylened » bbis....1 2 t ent, 120 m 00 - 8.10 1 carbonat sont 1.9 
on “genesesies 2 aR Metatoluylenediamine,, a abe 1.10 ln cn. 2h, tae Gaenae BAtO, BOI. 0000000 ‘- ae 
Sees ++-Ib, 07% — anol e, kgs....lb. . - = Milwaukes -0.b. anide, seeeeeees cae. e % 
a aan > anol natural, it producer eas cee iiwaukee..ton.,0.08 - Bbalb.” ot. .2 eR eS 
eee ie d > a , des. c eeeee on.11.00 —_ ide seeensveees eoece le d s wot 
Miss. , E. of ontainers = , black, bi soou cae 
dms. R., tank: extra, c. Salt, bls...... [an . - 
= ae ‘eal ‘ ie aS a. basis. n'11.09 tine, actin” seaasseescim ” ; 
eenseooce aa . . aa 5 c eenece wee - == % eum « a 
ver *E = eal bieher. W. ‘of ‘idias. Rare Be. D Le.L., same containers aitra, 9 we ieee & works, frt-alld.-Ib. .708 £04 
one - al pure, per oan e basic. ..ton.12.00 - Nige bveneesee eeeees -1708- — 
bbis. ied, ‘bas..... ib. [08 ra vit. - ereup ©. tanks, 825 mesn, sshaaniie pg pga :- oe ae i as a oy 80% ea 
° eee ate - -_=- one 2..<. sa, 4 “ L s ra, c.l., - oe eee = oo 
le.l., bgs. auc 08%-  — Zone 3...... srreee Bal, 2 ja as ki same easie.. basis. .ton.15.00 Nitrobenzene, dbl orks......ton.16.00 ” 
ken BB. veeeeveeees eds 08 a ane ee hess: -ar a: = i me basis... -.-..-ton.lT.60 = e.l utbendeh * a oe 
Zon sessenonsunssncosiey 7 -_ —- . cl, Zone yer ees al. .54%- = Le.L same e.L, = eM eceees Ib. 
e 2, cL, eaaoreereberae ton. - — te cs gal, Bote Se Mica, “sae basis. . basis..ton.17.50 - ME Sen ndcxsn eeeccecccceeelb, - ._?. 
bbls, eeeceece lb. 08 -_— eG ee ee gal. .57%- grd., ambe! eocce ton.19.50 — seutccesitatenn. elechebs eemeet! * . a 
kgs. banaiewaweae’ -06%- a 1 il alaeesbapet alate .+-.gal. 59% — 1 quali r, No. 1, ° = im rt a ose, alcohol-sol -. Oe “4 
Le.L., EN i -C.1., gposieesv0ne ‘gal. “ei. _ -G-1., 8,000 Ibs ay. @.t. 10n'30.00 « nd 40 sec. vis., a. %, 
omy TE sesencereseel a 2 Zone 8 = 1Sb0, Ihs......- ae ap = bronzing, 20, 40, 70 "ib. 28 
tesesteccecesecesdD, 00> = gene 3. = DB veeeeseeses dB 03 = — titan * * 
Other polio, Ton ye Natural aneth Be weeeeeeee vee - —— ease nee name ao —, o sose wore 29 
N.Y. . Sie *pseeecse a ae S = we anol sales ~- cb, 6,000 ibe........ 0.0008 2 bis., c.l., — 
sbipinenta,” zo D. a ae eae a Me. 24., ‘Mass I. ind. Te :—Zone 1, — oo *"ton.8000 > ~~. ee 
Ambler, biyeneth ties ‘ana 906 me. ot ; => is Y., N. an"ee tine "Mo Ky., white, het aged seals ton.55.00 -  — . % % s0c., bbis., ib. 22 - = 
seen yest sein Yale Pope re OE ry eae Ee ee: = ict ones, Sa 
, cluding dl .c.l. shi: orge, Okla. -, Kan., La e ae i 1,000 "1 a 85. ae eae as 20, 30-40, and ae 4 tee 
are f. vd. st pments, . 8. C  La., Miss. Col. 500 bS......- -+-ton.45.00 c., bbis b 
lan: ob, P oredoor. frt. A. »» & D. «+» Neb. , 1b eeannedes om a. ie 
SPP yg i irra. teaite Waans Ee (RS or: a= NE sn 
New York. ' Piullipsburg. Valley Fore 3 Mex., Ore., Gtan, Ww Idaho, bak es ‘Ore. ; oat une, Bi vaxncea tage 00 = = Lacquer vis., bbls. Sella i a 
Magnesium orge, and Setinein. «, , Wash. « Nev., N. on cae Taek neers ss sr sy 50.00 a ae on. ve 20-30 ‘and Ay . oe 
» _ chloride, ee | * t grd ii sas a +. om Nitroe ., bbis., w 
fi dom., bbls. anhyd., 1, Zone 1, f pure, dms. +» Paint or --+-ton.70.00 ellulose » works..Ib. .2 
ake, dom., is Swen alva.. 7 2" frt. alla frt. alld....gal. 84% ae lacquer, - = e ary wet oe are aaaaee 0 i 
+» WKs., ‘ - = a ° - - oak eid’ ts iee2 a a nufactu ° atured e basis 
Hyarexids a wks ton’ 32.00 ams., Le. 36%-  — os” wall or coated, ¢.1 -Ib. 06". a stl, be bald for extra, bu con tae in 
'» 200 ececest « a +» LC. _ = rubb . ° — ne, l.c. , but are are 
seo, dms. Ib. scien aos 42.00 L, Zone 1, fre. aa. ‘ pea bber, < Ib S ee Nitrogen en” , Ss ae oe 
H ree kgs... tenes coccccole = -__ = s ot alld. = ‘divd. «gal. 87 biotite, cl. = .04%- = tanks, f.o. b ——— basis, ie = 
Pp os: jubwesesesson . e e aa . lv vd.. * ete le. ew eteeeenees ° ¥ 04 a -_ = an ic ° 
Oxide inc Cal ona, 100 &. : = Sa : es 8. F. and oa . ae wate - aa oe ‘Oat = pitregeneus jderilaer vuitton 
) e ome Se ee P . be orks; rd., eeeelD. ore * ateri 25-5 — 
Locemane, Rmmmaces*cecose } tanks, zt. alts. et. divd..gal. 41 «- _— tna 'e.. wet grd. ze... in Ye f.o.b. Tata —_ 
Basie vate ae = gf iaglt tae Be = Le ae ea ie” 
«1D, . ° bl ecccccccccece - e wins per Ib. ice ots . emical .-Unit-to' a 
ee ae bbis 1.35 4, f alld...... gal. .30 - higher se of the ex whse. Eas  , n. 2.60 - 
S Siie olen 4 Gon rt. alld.. aa = Mi west o wet or t Coast --Unit-ton, 2 - 
OE a hy 1 oom = - .26 Gyethete ld Pa - Ik, powder, an Missiselppi. are 4c. eneest ones points 2600 - — 
Trisilicate’ 1, Epsom eonscooets a: = Ma Del., D. C., ypelee zones are:— = — ee . ‘sities - oe tee. 2.35 - 8.00 
“lb. cont re .¥. N.C ch, Min owa, Ky. . Ib, 614 + 615 omethan pt..uni . : 
ract e nn., Mo. -» Me. é ee 5 e, Le.L, t-ton. 
cmatior jets, ms Gus. “1. 87 ar tn We Cate, Pena, amy & & o. is inne i <1 Nitronaphth. dms., works. No prices 
Fagtittotaess 22 a Sig Blan wane. Ee ‘2 Mia. ark: rote, bhi ek, ‘by Nitropropane 1, Les, di tb 25 - 
5-Ib. paseereeersiehs a. = Ange 8. D., La., 1. ve OS ' fe an 4 
Magnesite, cal. dom., pide - oe Angeles, Cal; San rex, Wyo. ; oe oe spray, ‘vbis., seeeceees re _ 26 - 27 ST, came b 8., works -35 
fmports, gs., duty a Zone 4 Ariz. Cale” ncigco, Gal. alee (el. oar coh, Meagan 1b. ‘BoM: “Ets “Shines a ee a: * #: = 
~burned, % y paid. ¥ -80. 0, Ore. -» Cal, N. ttle, W earl yellow, panne waesene Ib. aie se, whol ’ 3, tee . 2 a, iat 
é, dom., -ton, 00 ., Uta! Mex., ‘ash.; y fort begs... .27%- Ext a ae i 
ake Saeed” Wk San. ano tates sm, Tha trast “eee ee em oe ELS sigaage AY "Nom 
ers, b on.22. 97- Hed, DES. eens _— .% lide 0s, b i } s 
Leaves Bi proves sercceses lb. “is tn W. of Miss. of Mies. Roly. setnenn pls eee" Petroioum’ atanen org | West" eS ba eop cee: os... 38 - 2 
Manaca : eves syeaeesewel 2:25 - -00 Le.L, dms., divd., lb. -10%- .12 es, blackstrap ners and = Nu st Indian, Des. bgs.... ‘Ib. 28 + 129 
root, bl cocceseelb, - 2.50 ., divd., EB. atu No. Atlant tanks, f.0.b x vomica, | ing, Bgs...... «a 
seeeahe seet, eee veel, = ; = tote te = Miss. Reto 11 18 Molybdate oran ‘ports poris..gal. .16 = .17 — weblaeeg 220520008 =: "33 
Gleneanese Pvieranen’ ..1d wig lvd. B. a .. oe mol ange (see Orar gal. .16 - . teeeeeeee ie ie 
Ars acetate, . 25 « w. of Mi 12 « ybdate ee Oran - 120 es 
eri eke > -26%- = ech., fw an Benge - o. 15% Molybdenum a kgs vy 7 
rbon: POBMIB cass cceas b. 112°. 12 ; aa lO Mol r -» 99%, O 
Seroenate, bets seeeees i 35 « 12% W. of Miss. Miss. R. sf yedenum, seine powd..ib. 2.60 a 
Dioxide, Bi nesecincs ccs ie "19 - a le.L., divd. Re. oo lb. 07 - .00 m. .. Me. coumeae ean =, 8.00 akbark extract, 25 
87%, bbl. can, battery, | 14 N = . B. of Miss. R. 08 - .10 al, kgs., maai orks.lb. .95 , 25% tan., bbl 
e 8., 28-40 tons, 7. a om. oa W. of Mi Pp ib. oT. Monoamylami tent. So o- : = saabehee bbls Se Sores. ab 08 
’ 8 fs ; 8 ya q . ee ‘ ” vs . ¢ 
a So ton.74.00 - , alvd. B. of Miss, R: os 1 "Ybo9e, eri. —a olen Wr ssssgesscccseaeccncecdm ‘03% Nom: 
Caucasia: — it at og? 9 a cae aeume of Mies. R Ib. .06 Moncamyinas works...: wks. “Ib. 50 - ane,? 100-140" "C ..Ib. 102 Nom. 
n, 85-90%, bbls — aaa cetate, ams. seapttnse db. a ree. he aphthalene, "5g - grade, dms.. A ae a 
" lop. Ruatien Ace «+ Work 7 -_ = ‘onob = «» C1., G. 
et ag een ee © cetone, natural, “"# ‘alld. .Ib. utylamine, dms., b AT © Le.1., G8... 2 
b aller lots .+--ton.77.00 a producers, B. of Rec > a = 0%, ¢.1. asis = 10 gais., G.' 15%4-  — 
urlap , works.. . a! “sia , E. of le.l., works 1, wks. tanks s., G.3 i 3 
bgs., c.l. s. .ton.82.00 a Pe —. alld., ef Reckios, iin teu astell = ee Octanol + Ake 55 _ 
Le.l., 5 : “ ‘= bast gal. .75 e, dms., c, ; aw. ae , normal, tech., a 
“* tons. ton.71.7 ‘c.l., sa “ea a - eo ’ Okie ch., 360- am am 
a » wo 15 M me gal. . 1. w Oil, Ib. 
snake te, "wonton tags 2 = qMsthyl acetone. prices on Pac Br = aetlBnaaice beat os Se almond, biter arti, (ace 
lec.1. .. CL, works. .ton.70. 5-e = highe ighe on Paci ca ON ee ag . ._ = n aldehyde —o 
Giyceroptiosphate work. ton. 18.00 -. Sruthote ton car lots. and 4c. per vale l.e.1 ams., cL, we on -=s natural U.s.P., bots Ib 
’ 8., b: «fo. o ani Zz anks, Zo gal. M c.l., works. works. ih. ’ , eXP., A daa 8.50 « 
100-Ib. 1 1,000-lb. lots ee ao apa ne....gal. .4 PR A Ao lg ga 4 I a aa Amber s., cns, 3.75 
ens., 25 plotBererereeeeseel “1b. 8.05 = — Zz eS ee oe gal. = - = ne, dms., Le.l. oa og: shee ref", crude, cns.... Ib. 2.45 + 
Beerete, bbis., eee >: = a 2 pecerexcessene aa ‘sn. = one nee See. Ib. Amyris, ons......... sevsssceiiy ae casks 
Mace 23 ibs b Gieereeeenes a -_° = g.. cl. Zone 1... —— a. a ocneian “ams... a a Anodic’: Be oa eetateaes ‘Ib! avs stocks 
Ldnolea: WR i aa Ib 87 a ee eee epeung a? ce. - a ylamine aeeeeens “lb. a aa eed, bots mesneeen 3.75 - 4.00 
Geka aie ie 0- — p ZOMe Bowe es eeceecees gal. 53% > DAS ms., as - Anilin Sipe en ee 115. 
Linoleate quid, 4%, .- 1b. 5.55 ie eee art ttee ah. -_ Sindee ee ck eat c.1., x (see A) ek ar ee 00-120.00 
, liquid dms...Ib. -- Zo ee ee gal. 154%4- eee. - nise, USP, cr "Wb. 120.00- 
solid, » 4%, dm le * a ne 2. eoee Bal -_ minophenol 65 - Apri , ens., d 125.00 
ae ee hae Suase oe = 1% Zone 3...... ceeeee ——_— a = Monosodi phate, oi-sul- * Gur 0 Ne cnggdlo-guidaaaatet Tg 
precip., set 34%, ‘Dbla. ton. .: a seca tee ee eens <r a: = Mo Phosphate monok ae 3 « 608 ~ 2.” ‘ame... aa a se 
eT ere 1b: SO%e 083 Saceeians Rictssscessenes awe 59%4- = —, bots., penenaeed. » I., 50-55% wane scam 1.00 - ‘a 
1 °° & 25-lb. lots, 100-lb. lot - Acetat 25 ozs.. seeeceees oz.1 Porto Ri nols, ‘ 
Benz ts, bots s....lb. 2.2 pee hare ease?!” -11.10 - can, 55- ens..Ib. 1.5 
oate, cns ae Ra an . 3.20 © = bo’ Re eg eRe 02.10.90 _ 60% phen oe 6 95 
.» 25 Ibs. “> 2.35 wibyih = ozs cs © Bergamot, artif cns . - 
ecceces r = ery eeeeececesee - en n ——— ” a 
7. «is a ydrochloride, bots., ce ain a. coppers. ai = ‘- ive 
3 SB> = Bea ncs oe m 2.8 + 28. 
i ere 02.10.75 « are, came sweet, coos canna -35.00 
oeee-0Z.10.55 « = Bois _" R cns..... ceo ae 
is _de Rosey Brad, ena .--ib. 4.30) — = 
naloe, wood). . 4.50 - 4.75 
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| Oil, bone, dms., works....... gal. .65 -¢ .75 Oil, menhaden,® crude, tanks Oil, orange, Brazilian, cns lb. 2.85 + 3,10 ; e—Oi 
’ ’ ’ 8, ’ é ’ ‘A é ° eoee + wee oe . vo 
Cade, USP IX (see Oil Juniper ref’ athall. set, ams... sib re. 1220 FIOM, NB 6 5 60.5. 054s0088 Ib. 2.85 - 2.90 Oil, Bon il, Savory 
tar). » FOL. GMB... » 087 a . » 
Cajeput, toon, ame 175 Nom, Geeoroee fet See WS S00 wee mae ca nam sem | etn? ile Bape 

USP, x, cns ‘Ib. No prices tanks .......- tip. J1000- * — padpichiascsiehes eaten, seaed Richmond, Cal..gal. .22%4- 

USP, X, cns.. No prices Mineral, whit ee ao os be COPPOMGIONS cc ccccccccceves 1b.35.00 -175.00 ee gal. .19%- = 
Calamus, cns... No stocks ” mineral). © (see white OGIGGREM, GA. cicvcscrcsceve Ib. 2.85 = 2.90 Whiting, Ind..........; gal. .28- = 
— saseafrasey, ens. +b. “ - @ Mustard, artif., USP, bots., ens Palm,® Niger, dms........... Ib, .09 - .10 dms., c.l., Boston, sinter « a 

whit MM Gc craic ecice — Z “48 . 1.50 - 1.60 Sumatra, tanks..........:. lb. No prices l.c.1., sume basis........ gal. Meo = 

ae coe poset a3 a dist., natural, bots........ Ib. 9.50 -10.00 distant, ship’t, bulk...... Ib. No prices tanks, same basis........ gal. 18 - = 
Ca , bee: OOM co ace: b.14. “15. Neatsfoot,®, 15° ¢.t., bbls...gal. 199 - — Palmarosa, CnS........se.005 Ib. 5.25 - 5.50 Martinez, Cal....+....++ gal .2 - = 
rectified, Ons.’ .--ccessces, 1b.13.00 -16.00 peu e eee = Paraffin, 320° flash, 00-70 vis, SH! SE: ty Se 
Capsicum (oleoresin), USP VIII, s Wevccccccccccccs fal. 160 © — tank! a: tax not incl., tanks......i2 10 - = 
cns..ib. 8.85 - 5.50 7 BOs cccccccecce coceelD 14-2 — ese” fash Pe gga ——_ 05% Mite Giles reosnceaks ib, 117%- .18 
Caraway, USP, cns..........:b.25.00 -16.00 prime, a reerers ese ae pa , P G. 3..gal. .05%- — Red,® dist., or saponit.. ome.. 9 13 
ak ta DOC. ccccccccces mene pag ae —” evccece eeeceve 2 daa sini 80-85 vis., bbis., ar ry a2 SRN BIN cine: ovdvesven Ib. "11%- 
. 9 CMB cccccccccces 10. om. roll, seerecccsecsceses sID. 200. te ooGem « = West coast pri.vs one cen 
Castor,1,5, blown, one-way dms., Nutmeg, dist., cans, dms....Ib. 3.00 + 3.25 SI Wiig PET One gat 14 rage 00 
l..Ib, 14 5 = Oiticica,® a rr N —_ ae Rose, synth., bots........+. . 
LiOsd, cvccccscceescsccesd. SP = sanie — - See oe we ie 300° flash, 100-110 vis., tanks, matural, coppers..... . 00 
cold pressed, USP, bbls., cl., solid, dms.... --lb. No prices G. 3..gal. .05%-  — Rosemary, Spanish, cns - 1.90 
bes Ib, .12%-  — ee eer aa ae Patchouli, bote., cns........ eS OS |) rr reer - 1.85 
eC), ceccccccosscccceelD. 18%" — D MecSivcveces eee lt Coes lb. . =: ed 5 § i b. - = Rosin, lst rectified, dms....gal. . - = 
ens, (1-gal.), L¢.l.......1b. 116%- — By eee a ero Se 2d rectified, dms..........gal. 50 - — 
cns. (5-gal), lel.......1b. [14%- = ps mange gr bote..... 6bC0teCeee Ib. 5.00 - 5.25 refd., edible, bbls.......... Ib. .16%- — 8d rectified, ams..... .oee egal 64° — 
dms. (returnable), ¢.l...1b. .12%- — exible wey ie seteerees Bal. 4.40 - 4.50 Pennyroyal, 4 .n., cns......1b. 2.50 - 2.65 Rue, bots bade jediveccvcieevce te ae 
DAL, ssiciscisssesccodh aaa” = epee ee tenes eo Ss SSE Ae ee import, CNS......+...00. Ib, 2.40 - 2.50 Sage, cns....... .Ib. 2.10 - 2.20 
CHEE scssisctisiciciecsss aa = ‘ —a GUD so cevcesess <4 “— _— Peppermint, natural, cns., er ase aes Sandatweed, domestic, diatiliea, 5.85 6.00 
dehydrated, dms., ees Ib, .1690- a oots, ¢ Beccseeretcecceces a. ° 2vom. , di le DOU ~ 0.40 » ens 0.99 © '. 
7 ae Sulph 5 redist., USP, cns., dms....lb. 6.75 - 7.00 Mysore, cns., case lots..... Ib. 6.00 - 6.25 
teeeseeeeeeeeseeeedDs -1730- ee ee POPNIAL® GMB s. cccrescvecvees Ib, .2460- - Sardine, crude, fut., tanks, Pac. 
tombe ecccccccccccccccccesl, 1B 2 = ban “ams., c.1..1b. No prices tanien Ib. .2380- — Cst..gal. 60 - — 
extracted, No. 8, tech., bbis., 5 aoe ee aie Oe Vet = No prices Petitgrain, Paraguay, cns...lb, 1.70 - 1.75 refd., alkali, ret. dms...... Ib, .1160- .1220 
61... 12%- — mr % fat), dms., c.1..1b. No prices MN See CsouasiceiceNedl Ib. 1.65 = 1.70 kettle-bodied, ret. dms....lb. .1260- .1320 
Le. weeesséccs © @  .. UL sosvccesseres vb. No prices Pimento berry, cns.......... Ib. 4.25 = 8.50 light, pressed, ret. dms...Ib. .1060- -1120 
Ons. (returnable), c.1.....1b. 12%- — 80% (o% fat), ame., ¢.1..1b. No prices leaf, CMB.... coscecscccess Ib. 2.25 + 2.76 COMED ccccccscccere ...Ib, .1000- 
LGB. coccccccceccccccces 183- — BGike, vidsccdvecreces lb. No prices Pine, dest. dist., straw-color, Sassafras, artif., cns........ lb. No prices. 
GHEE sisssiirisisisesccds aa Orange, aot a ee ita. a dms., divd., E, ports..gal. .74 -  — natural, dom., cns., dms...Ib. 1.05 - 1.20 
sulphonated, 50% (43% fat), expressed, Calif., cns......1b. 3.00 -  — Steam-dist., dmMS....+++++ gal. 1.00 - — Savin, cNs....... ...+++.++-Ib, No stocks 
dms., c.l.. 08%- — Argentine, 10-kilo cns....1b. 3.00 + 3.25 Pineneedle, Siberian, cns....lb. 2.60 - 2.70 Savory, CNB.......eeseeeees ..Ib. No stocks 
r0%e “(oats tats, i -. a:e «= 
eeeenees . a 
wor, (08% fat), d «Ib .11%- — 
p@cd. cocccccccces -Ib, 112%" — 
Cagariont CBs cessesecceccess- ID. 1.10 = 1.40 

GB, 0.00601. 6002000s0erveeee Ib. .98 - 1.85 
Cedarwood, Southern, ams...lb. [75 Nom. 

Celery, bots........... eescees 1b.30.00 35.00 


Chaulmoogra, USP, cns.....lb. 68 « — 


Chinawood,® dmsS......e.6+55 Ib. No prices 
GAMES cecccvccecccccecs lb. No prices 
Cinnamon, bark, bots...... Ib. 11.00 -82.00 
PORE, GOB s ce cccsscvscovsveis Ib. 2.00 Nom. 
Citronella, Ceylon, ens....... Ib. 1.10 Nom. 
UG i ce aceeeesenvsedaues Ib. 1.05 Nom. - 


JaVa, CNS., AMB..cccccccees . 1.20 Nom. 
Clove, makers, USP, cns -lb. 1.45 - 1.50 
GA. 40. 6:5 5 0:4:6.5.06606 440006600 . 1.40 1.45 


Coconut,® Manila, crude, 





No prices 
edible, 76°, ret. dms., l.c...lb. No prices 


Cod, Newf., dms.......... gal. .78 - .80 
Codliver,> med., USP...... bb1.85.00 -90.00 
Cortander, BOts....-cccccrcee 1b.25.00 -30 00 


cot, ‘abla swercececigcerccdby 15M Nome In the all-out determination to carry on 
‘ottonseed,® cooking, 6...lb. .15%- -- 
GRIGG, BBB. ccccccccscvesces Ib 116 - = 


I, Shoveiicsscisi mon -38 our war effort it is more than ever im- 
Cubeb, USP, CNB. .ccccccesecs lb. 3.75 - 8.50 


Crude (see Petroleum, crude). 


Sak, ae BS Oe portant for American industry to carry on. 
Degras (see D). 


Dill seed, bots.. 





weed, bots......--sseee. oa 700 728 . 7 a ° 
IE ke nesses mas -88 Providing employment and paying its 
Bucalyptus, cms. .......e000- lb. .75 - .80 


te ek we Een oe share of taxes, the American soap and 


Gaultheria (see Oil, wintergreen 


teaf) * 
umentiewieaalie  " fo cosmetic industry has an important posi- 
een nee ccenex® --1b.17.00 -18.00 : 
Grapefruit, wins. .........--- Ib. 1.65 - 2.65 tion in the economic setup of America. 
Grapeseed, dom., dms....... lb. “35 - .36 
Cee dist, bots. 0.02... tb.20°00 21°00 


Guaiac weed, concrete, bots.Ib. 4.50 - 4.75 


Haltbut® liver, ref., dms...gal.73.00 Nom. The Aromatics Division of the General 








Juiger,, berry, “cna. s.ssss0 Tb.1300 220.00 

Wv0G, tech., CNB....eseecees lb. No stocks e e . 

Juniper tar, USP XI, dms..-1b, .80 - 95 Drug Co. is devoting all of its resources 
ag eke ae 

re ae fs to continously provide the soap and cos- 
Wak tents eee 

Seth, bee sess ae a metic manufacturer with high quality full 


Lavandin, cns., 25 lbs........!b. No stocks 


oneness strength material at a fair price. 


GOPEOR, CMBcccccccccccceces Ib .55 - . 
spike, spas, tech., +» ens..lb. 2.85 - 3.10 
dms. eoccces ecccccece lb. 2.75 - 3.00 

Lemon, Calif., CRA. ccccees oo MD 8.256 © = 
Messina, coppers, cns......lb. 5.50 Nom. 
os nype 1.......1b.10.75 +-17.00 


Type 2.. cove ell 
Uruguay, 10 kilo cans...... Ib. 5.50 - 5.75 a G / 
Lemongrass, native, cns., dms. : KEEP EM R O L L IN . 
Pind, Gist,, ohescsedaccsveess 1b.13.00 -14.00 . 
OUPTONNEG, CNB. scceecevcasss 1b.15.00 -16.00 
Lignaloe, wood, Mexican, cns. 
ens..lb. 3.50 ~- 3.75 


Brazilian (see Bois de rose). 
Linseed,® raw, dms., ¢c.].....lb. .1110- 





Ot, BE Gh WBisceesevas Ib, .1130- a 
RO Oe, cdeansoisetseneex Ib, .1170-  — 

less than &...cccess «Ib, .1190- — 
TEMES unos cnceaccueas .-lb, .1020- — 
boiled linseed oil .004 cent 


over raw. 
Lovage, extra fine, bots...... 1b.85.00 < 


¢ @ * s 
Lubricating,? at refinery, ex tax, 
California, neutrals, pale, LALCWL 
200-600 vis., 2%- 4, tanks. 
gal. .07%- .11 
red, 200-900 vis., 4-6% 


plus, tanks. -gal. .O7%- .11% 
Group 8, bright stocks, 106-810 GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 
D, 0-25 pour, tanks. .gal. -19%- .24% 


neutral, 150-400 vis., 3-3% 


A tanks. .gal. 12%- 17% 644 Pacific St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ihe es a 9 S. CLINTON ST., CHICAGO TRANSPORTATION BLDG., LOS ANGELES 
Fonneytvania®, beige steska, 1019 ELLIOTT ST., W., WINDSOR, ONT. 


8 color, 140-150 vis., 10-25 
pour, tanks. -gal. .25 - .80% 

cylinder an 600-630 flash, 
tanks..gal. .16 - .18 

600-650 steam ref’d, tanks.. 
-15 - .16% 


gal. 

neutral, 70° F., 3 color, 150 

vis., 0-25 pour, tanks..gal. .81 - .88% 
200 vis., 0-25 pour, tanks. 


gal. . 40% 
Mace, dist., cns., dms... ...lb, 3.00 - 3.25 
Mandarin, Brazilian. cns.....lb. 8.00 - — 
BERUSM, CODDETAscccccccccce 1b.15.00 -Nom. 
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Oil, Seal—Pet. Lacquer, Oil Oil, tansy, cn8........00..005..1b. 3,55 = 4,25 Oil, white, mineral, USP, 80-90 : 
~ Tar, pine, com’l, dms., . vis., dms gal 45 - .54 ee ee eee 
Oil, seal, tanks..... eee gal a Bz pr rere 2 = an ane vis., dms........gal. 150%- 59% et eee ae tse tb. 05% 
: a coves Bal. 672 DOOR. Clic cevsveees gal - 25-135 vis., dms...... a" ¢ asis..lb, .05%- — 
Shark® liver, crude, dms. million Whe, gases ss ieatsess — 140-150 vis. a 3 = Paraffin wax, crude scale and semi-refined 
Vitamin unite, No prices tanks. divd. ‘ities. a 175-185 vis., "61% "70% prices are $0.0005 per Ib. less than the 
Ghingle stains, bvis., c.l., works. rectified., USP. _ bbis., vis. “64ig- "73% above for tankcar delivery; for delivery of 
-l, 10« = Ivd. E. ports. ~- vis., "722 ‘81 smaller than 10,000 pounds prices are $0.016 
alg CMB ccm: 0: « Tar acid ice ry vis., l. .73 - 82 per lb. higher than the above. For paraffin 
an, wk............68. 146- = Sanat waite Meliss cciecx: -~— eo ussiar 80-90 vis., dms.gal. No prices oe in bags prices are $0.004 per Ib. 
Snakeroot, Canada, cns......Ib. 8.50 -10.00 PONE, CN sisv deveserceeses b. 82 - — 175 155 he ee gal. No prices igher than the above. 
Soybean, dom., crude, dms. .Ib. 12% Nom Tea tree (see Ci!, Ti tree). 335-345. vis., dims... ga No Selene rarest an or ee shi ee 
ee erccevcese 12) Nom. ‘thyme, NF d, ens > - a a a z , Si eae ee” 
refd., SO Seiae “14. Nom. wales 5 aan CHBeccsceves > 1.38 2.20 Wintergreen, natural, North, f.o.b. Perth Amboy, Phila- 
Ogee aia "13% Nom: a > ; Susu Reevessese's » 2 - 2. Seeth, cnn ens..lb. 4.75 - 6.00 delphia, or N.Y.C..lb. .28 - — 
Spearmint, dms.......... .25 - 3.50 Pe, a a a eee synth (see Meth} A salicy y —— ~~ eo Te ee 
Sperm, bleach, 38° 9 Ph GEON; CUNY <iceicns vee eer eh Ib, 2.50 - 2.65 a —— 
45° ’ oan . ’ 1270- — Turkey red (see castor, sul- Wood (see Oil, cninawood). Paraldehyde, tech., 98%, 53 and 
saaiel ae :1200- — shanated). Wormesed, ene. . >. 288 110-gal. dms., l.¢.l., works..Ib, 12 - — 
: iO bas cahas idivat 800 <= ang-ylz ‘ons. : JSP, cns., ChY8...+++++4+- . 
Bweet, birch, North, cns.....Ib. 5.00 - 4.00 ie tn we wal SOD 80.00 g-ylang, Bourb., bots., ens. Pasanttsephensl, a. aa so 
eal ith, chs. seeeseses O85 2 2.50 We sa ent: PEE aes 0.00 Sientte Hams 1.2 £0.00 -24.00 aranitrophenol, kgs..........lb. 35 © — 
a, ae ton.40 winter, bleach, dms........ Ib, .1110- — Olivine, aggregate c.1., mines, ee ee - eeerents gy lta" a 
l.e.l., WOrkKS......06. a ae -50.00 Wheat germ, dms., cont., dlvd., ig ton, 7.00 -11.00 STOSNTCREINR, EGE, CHEE... 2 = 
ata, ene err a on. ot eee > ~ oan same basis......ton. 7.00 - — Paranitrochlorobenzene, kgs...lb. .15 - — 
stilled, dms., cin divd...1b. .05%- .07 Gms” 35 a eee . : cruanae ne See ee 5.00 - = Paranitrotoluene, kgs..........lb. .20 - — 
eane’ ane... ee. ae \ de 4 eee ne an awe: — OE ee 
refined, dms., ci, works..Ib. “Ot = “= ene, i gal...sccccgatts.00 = = Aen a | ”lCUClCU Sm 
we mOtKB eee esses edb. ON. = White?, mi_eral. dom “24, a ae ees eeereverae eS 
dless, bbis.. cas 7 = g5.75 00-0" gts ams..gal. .41 - 49 200 mesh, c.1., mines....toni70u = — ereane Seave Sete. ete soe* an ae + 
$55 Geka AMERY SRS 13- = 30-90 wa. SU. ccseee Rl, SE o ae 100 mesh, c.l., mines....ton.15.00 -  — Paris green, dealer, dms., kegs, 
vis., dms........gal. .43 - .52 20 mesh to dust........ ton.12.00 - — c.l., f.0.b. wks., frt. alld..lb, .24 - .26 | 
Opium gum, USP, 50-lb. lots, l.e.l., same basis.......Ib. .25 - .27 | 
ens..1b.1% = Passi flower, , scceeesDe - T 
i tek et... ns. «Ib. 18. 90 ‘= : ae ower, herb, bis b. .06 07 
on eis: 4 oy ae a cl ouli leaves, bis.........-lb. .28 © .30 
1-Ib. lots, cns.........- 1b.13.63 pa Pectin, 200 lb. bbls......++.-..1b. .75 2 = 
Prices on powd. and gran. USP opium are Pellitory root, bis..... occcccese Ib, .80 - .32 
$1.50 per ooant higher. sania a , 
Orange, Lake, Persian, bbis...1b 30 - .45 Pennyroyal leaves, bis........lb. .15 + .16 
Mineral, Amer., bbls., 5 tons, 2 : Pentachlorophenol, dms., works. 
divd., Ala., Ark., Cal., Ib, .20 - .25 
a., Ga., La., Miss., taerythri ; 
ache. a ae — Pentaerythritol, C.P., bbls., = 6 oe 
of on aes wen in less than barrel lot......lb. 100 - — 
Arie ead aah. Ib. 11% — tech., bbis., divd...... eel. .33%- .35% 
and E. of Cascade less than barrel lots......lb. 40 - — 
Mts. in Ore., Waeh., Tetra acetate, bbis., divd....lb. 100 - — 
+ lb. .11%<0 = less than barrel lot...... lb. 1.50 - — 
Colo., Mont., N. M., cs Pentanes,? 28°-38° C., industrial 
Wyo..Ib. .11%-  — acai: = 
; 2 5 bbis., divd., other points. a ee ee oa 11 
j b 11%- — ; a ae 
be r smaller lots, divd., a —_ Sa ee se RS + 
eg ar ae duet S, G.B...06+ oes eee gal. .08%- — 
Bs Wiis aise vetasens Ib. 112%-  — — ee ee 
Colo., Mont., N. M., ce ied oe a? 
a wy —_— — Gig “GBiccs jeeusseed gal. -_ = 
BE SAT et Other points...... yo. Ip tie: _ 10 gal., G.3.......+-- gal. 55 2 = 
French, Tours, casks, ex dock, Pepper, black,* Alleppey, bgs..lb. .08%- .09 
Ib. No prices Lampong, DSS...ccccccccecel Ib. .06%- .07 
kgs., ex dock......... Ib. No-prices Tellicherry, bgs...... seeeeelbd. .08%- .09 
Molybdate, bbis.........+0... ib, 81 - — white!, Java, bgs lb. .11 - .11% 
eee bbls. . (Nee sans neue ee Ib. .80 = 1.05 small berry, bgs...++- ees ee 
rangeflower petals, CB.ccccceeld, 45 © & red, chillies, Japan, Hontaka.Ib. .40 - .41 
Orange peel, bitter, bbls...... lb. .82 - .88 Mombassa, bgs..... <n ae ae 
PE) ADIE i oty4¥nteaxceuie Ib. .15 © .17 Sierre Leone, bgs.. » «28% .24 
SRGION, Wis oink envses lb. .09 - .10 Peppermint leaves, dom., bis..lb. .65 - .70 
— Florentine, bgs. <i 2.75 - 3.50 import, bls........++ o+e+-lb. 1.10 © 1.15 
eS Sverre -..lb. No stocks Perchlorethylene,* dms., c.l., 
powd., bbls., bxS....+---. Ib. 2.75 + 3.50 works, frt. alld., zone 1, 
VORORR, Bs cccevccces -++e-lb, 2.50 - 3.25 lb, 08 - = 
powd., bgs., cns..........lb. 2.75 - 3.50 l.c.1., same basis.......-. Ib. .08%- — 
Orthoamylphenol, lL.c.1., ams. Zone 2, dms., c.l., works, frt. 
4 a works..Ib. .26 - — alld..Ib. .08%- — 
rthoanisidin, bbls............ Ib. .70- = lLe.L, same basis...... --lb 8 - — 
Orthochloranilin, dms.........lb. .60 - .70 Zone 3, dms., ¢.l., works, frt. 
Orthochlorophenol, dms........]b. .82 - — alld. .Ib 09 - — 
Orthocresol, dms., c.l., works..lb. .17 - .17% l.e.l., same basis....-..+- Ib. .09%- — 
le.l., same basis........... Ib. .17%- 118 Zone 4, dms., cl, £.0.b. we « 
Orthodichlorobenzene, dms., c.1. points..Ib. . pe 
Sarena ane ae ol l.c.1., same basis........lb. .09%- — 
Rockies..Ib. .06 - .0T% All prices on perchlorethylene are frt. alld. 
l.c.l., same basis...... lb. .07 = 08% with the exception of Zone 4, in which case 
100-Ib. tins, same basis.lb. .08 - .09 the prices indicated are based on f.o.b. L. A., 
: oot. tins, same basis..lb. .09 - .10 Cal.: S. F., Cal.; Portland, Ore., and Seattle, 
“ anks, same basis........ --lb, .05%- .06% —— sone 1 includes = following states :— 
rthodichlorobenzene prices wes onn., Md.. N. Va., Ky., Me., N. J.. Vt., 
ah ae t of Rockies, Ww. Va, Mo., N. H., Tenn., Ind., Ia., Pa., 
Orthonitroanilin, dms.........lb. 45 = =— ' & meen fina. Wis. cenuaae. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, dms..lb. .15 - .16 re 2 a Sh. Kan., except Kansas 
Orthonitroparachlorophenol,cns.lb. .75 - — ty; N. yds ei except maha; 8. D., 
Gethiniecinns dan ib re as Ark., S. C., La., Okla., and Fla, Zone 3 
bien . beeeeenet “6 es Colo., N. M., Wyo., Texas and East- 
Orthophenetidin, dms.......... Ib 82 - — ern Montana. Zone 4 includes Arizona, West- 
Orthotoluidin, dms...... eeeeeeID. 19 2 = re — Idaho, Ore., Nev., Wash., Utah 
Pa ze Oo T E Cc T i Osage orange, crystals, bgs....lb. .28 - — ——— 
extract, bbls., No. 1....... a ae a “ae Peru, balsam, dms.........-.-lb. 1.25 © 1.30 
No. 2. ID. 10 © - + - - 
Oxyquinolin suiphate, cns., 100- er ania, dms.....-1b. ete a 
ee ok. a 2 ee a * 
bots., cns., 1-50 Ibs........ Ib. 3.75 4.15 a ee. Se ; - 


INST VERMIN white, cream, dms., 
Paes ses 















1.0.1. cocces ° 
PUMRIA, BOWG., Chiesa sdcseccese 2.75 « : 
: Seats. Aiport e Ks = oe a Petroleum, crude, bulk, at wells— 
‘ as . 4 vd neel f lg a » BS. stiches 1b. 35 - -40 California bbl G8 - 1.53 
roducts in Bemis Waterproof Bags seldom a ne oe. eS Petroleum, crude, bulk, at wells:— - 
are damaged by ; Ba eat seas Spanish, extra fancy, cs.....lb. (55 << Contra) West 
ged by vermin. Since such pests can- medium, cs..... a ee ae ae Illinois ....++ seoscceeeesDbl, 1.22 © 1.87 
not smell the contents through a Bemis Parachlorophenol, dms........ lb. 82° — Bae ssc. Slpbh. 1:22 .- 
Waterproof ae : Paracymene, refd., dms......gal. .75 © 1.25 East Texas.. oe DDL. 1:25 - — 
P ) hig they are not tempted. Even Fat eeseserebeneene, dms., c.l.lb. .11 - .13 Gulé Coast..........-.++-bbl., 1.06 - 1.48 
ao ne ae? : SE, Keccxensenesn sees ines Ib, :12%- .15 Louisiana, Arkansas......bbl. .94 = 1.36 
a Bemis Waterproof Bag Paraffin,' crude scale, 122-124 Midcontinent (Oklahoma, Kan- 
ae objectionable ie aie’ A.M.P., bbis., 10,000 Ibs., sas, North Texas).......bbl. .75 - 1.3% 
f.0.b. seller 8 shipping point, Feneaysveate, Ohio, West Vir- 
‘a ) ; i ght equalized wit it- ginila— 
These Bemis Shipping containers can be oe, Wee Getnen ‘Waeen Gerging. s-cersreesecssccek Lat > = 
ade . . ai a.; New Orleans; Baton Corning ...+-+.. — * 6 S 
made to keep moisture in and dampness out mange, in. sad Texas Cult - Trenete neem Bap 2 
aa , = ie ae eiite 1K: ee _ ureka lines... »bbl. 2.34 -< = 
ee repel objection- 124-126 A.M.P., bbis... — a ed Penn lines... -bbl. —. < 
a . . : gen Rosia wk. 4 e at ower stric n ationa 
, Ss—s . out dust and dirt—resist 129-131 A.M.P., ein suns _ Siske tenes eee. o> 2 < £8 
Bad cone, isn Pa abe * ae et ies ocky Mountains.........bbl. .96 - 1.30 
—. nd because of their strength “swt Ae ee ee ee ee 
and toughness, Bemis Wate - Bags pr same basis..1b. .0B%-  — mhandie. W. ‘Texas. 
‘ g , Bemis Waterproof Bags pro- fully refined. 120-122 A.M.P., Tease VOT vetkie’ Te 
vide extra protec agains o . , bbIs., slabs, loose, same on ener tae tO + 2.58 
} ction against rough handling. basis..Ib. .05 -  — ae Ley ee ee 
128-125 A.M.P., slabs, loose, at ol.ge 12 = 
: SB uaain Cth OR00s af - ceaees secwcesece ooo Al. 29 2 = 
25-127 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 35-6 ) gals se eeeee coseees+ Bal, SF 2 — 
me eaninn is. Otis _ PEOPCS”., LGikvcocccsesssecsMl <p © - 
128-130 A.M.P., slabs, loose, 10 gels.. ofl Be = 
i same basis..lb. .0560- — et A i . soos 8 x 
S088 AWLP. slabs. lodee, SOils. saalece coccccccces Ale 2 ec = 
WATERPROOF DEPARTMENT euias amp etme basis: 1b: .0885-— — Puieiniien Udine Ciba oe med austatenn 
31-183 A.M.P., slabs, loose, etroleum ether prices are 
i Ss Fee same basis. wlb. .0585- — f.o.b. Group 3, for et sanies te dee’ 
BEM BRO BA 33-135 -M.P., slabs, loose, Tu er 
* G Cc a & same basis..lb. .0615- — ee yr ody 
135-137 A.M.P., slabs, loose, rey tier fia’ pe 
ST. LOUIS, MO. + BROOKLYN, N. Y. “nist ae Cf “% Angeles: gal 1 
oS- A.M. Fe. siabds, oose, Ls E : 4 = 
same basis..lb. .0O715- — oy eee ae 
143-145 A.M.P., slabs, loose, Jan Weticn 
same basis..lb. .0810- — w a ; ve 
149-151, A.M.P., slabs, loose, 7 ash..gal. .12- — 
: East Coast, N. Y., tanks 
same basis..lb. .10%5-« — 5 al. als 
sem{-refined, 122-124 A.M-P., a ee a 
er ots eons SOM... 044%- — Group 3, toluol type, tanks, 
.M.P., S., B€ gal. .07%- .086% 


basis..Ib. .4%- — Benzol type, tanks..gal. .07%- .08% 
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Petroleum, mineral spirits at re- Phenylhydrazine, base, CP, bots. Pimento, J Ib, .22%- .23 Ves liner; . anne” ie 
ind, Semmes spleen at ze. ylhj Fe eae itexican): Pet., Mineral, Spt.—Pot. Chlor. 
Francisco), 166-252 br., hydrochloride, CP, bots., works. _ Oe rn ae ee —— — ae es Te 
9 tanks..gal. .10%- — ee ee Pitch, burgundy (see 5). hromate,*,® spots, c.l., 
_ 198-290 b.r., tanks...gal. .10%-  — commercial, kgs., works.-.... lb. 1.75 - = Coaltar, 160° m.p., bbls., c.l., works..lb. .09%- — 
ned 312-408 Ba’ ooney ae ™*. a Phloroglucinol, CP, tins, wks..1b.20.00 -22.00 works..ton.19.00 - — 6 casks or 10 bbls., or over, 
the 362- 458 b-r., tanks.. eal. ‘09 7 = tech., tins, works.......+++.. 1b.15.00 -16.50 LGsh.. 0500066066000000008 ton.22.00 - — works. .Ib. 09%-  — 
of East Coast, N. Y., tanks, Phosphate rock, Fla., high-grade, hardwood, 1-time dms., c.1., 5 casks or 9 bblis., or less, 
c. gal. .09%- — hard, | 77%-70%.... .long ton. 5.00 =  — divd. Akron..ton.23.75 -24.00 works..lb. .10 - — 
, te Ors, CHB cvs veccees al. .09%- — land pebble, 68%-66%.long ton. 2.00 - — = = sromide "SP 1 
Ib. Group 3, tanks... “Sal, Oot. = 10% 68% |. e see sees long ton, 2.40 - — Linseed, GMB. ccccsscccecssce Ib. .05 - 05% Bromide, USP, ~—,  e oe. a 
Gulf Coast. tanks....... gal. .06%- — TFRATOM vce vcevses long ton. 3.00 - — Petroleum (see Asphaltum, Mex- kgs., 100 Ibs........- vat ee ae 
tankwagon:— 7T5%- 74% bebbvioens long ton. 4.00 - — ican, Texas). és sonata wate ame Pe 
MRE: obédaksciaveeed gal. .13%- — Tenn., 72%-T0%...++-- long ton, 5.00 = — Pitch, pine, bbls........+es.. bbl. 6.75 + 7.00 eee ne works..lb. .06%- — 
Baltimore (100 gals.)..gal. .14- — 75%-14% Co scvesves long ton. 6.00 - — Plaster of paris (see Gypsum) : oohDe 
ce 00 wale..... ak beaie é ° l.e.l., same basis....... Ib, .06%- — 
BAIS. cecccceces gal. .10 Phosphate rock prices are for shipment in P] isy t, Southe bl Ib 12 13 
Boston Ce CCC CCC CSCC ECCS gal. .11%- — bulk, f.o.b. mines. eurisy root, Sou ri, bis...1d. . =. hydrated, 83-85%, bbhia.. c.1., 
a Bound oe ve Am Phosph — It 40 44 Podophyllin, oe, ee. We os works..10. .05%- — 
oy, N -gal. .10%- - osphorus, red, CS......+e++- m « ss divd. E. of Miss..lb. 7.65 - - Le.l sa basis Ib . = 
. Bridgeport, Conn...... q ae: on COW, GMB ccecevcieussees Ib. .18 - .20 ere eee sete ae Ati 
Selkis tcseccgeecsccee Tdcaclaiebestenhesiant Ib. 123 = .25 PONS FOC, BIB cceeervrsereeese m We Nquid, dms., ¢.l., works, frt. 
5 Camden, ° gal. .10%- — Oxychloride,* cyls.......++.++. Ib, .15 - .18 Polyamy! naphthalene, I.c.1., dms., “ alld..lb, .08 - — 
Chicago - gal. .1670- — Pentoxide, dms., c.l., works..lb, .11 - .12 works..lb. .25 = — l.c.l., dms., same basis..lb. .03%- — 
i Decatur ..... +++-Bal. .1810- — lc.l., dms., works........- Ib, .13 - 14 Pomegranate bark, bgs........ ib .49 = .50 tanks, same basis........ Ib. .02%- — 
~ | Des Moines.........00. gal. .1790- — Sesquisulphide, cs.. ---lb, .88 + .42 WOOt BATE, BBB. ciccccieseces lb. .60 - .65 USP, gran., bbls., 325 Ibs. 
; Evansville, Ind........ gal. .1420- .1520 Trichloride, cyl8.....+++.+.+. Ib, .15 + .16 Poppy flowers, red, bls lb. .70 - .75 Ib. .14 = .16 
; Milwaukee ............ gal. .1930- — Phthalamide, bbls., wks., ton..Ib. .35 -  — “ay Bae ek oe a aa fe powd., bbls., 325 Ibs...... Ib 19 = = 
Minneapolis-St. Paul..gal. .19%- — single, bbls., works........ lb, 40 - — Seed, Dutch, bgs........+....] b. .62 - .64 OE, See: Wes Waa 0 eke it. 22. = 
: Newark «.s.20- cesses --gal. .10%4- — KGS., WOTKB.....ccccccscees Ib. .45 = .50 Indian, White, bgs..... tb. .10%~ «tt Caustic, flake, 88-92%, dom., 
) New York (200 gal.)..gal. .10%- — i mvdside.¢ bbs 1 SOCEM, WED. cov cces voecuce Ib, .42 = 45 LO:t. . WORsceusveeanases Ib, .07%- = 
Omaha ........ cocceceBl, 12%- — Phthalic anhydride, ne’ Bilas’ Potash abietate.............0. Ib. 08 = — c.1., works..lb. (07 = = 
Pittsb 4 works, frt. alld. E. of Miss ota 
SDUTEN .seeresseees gal. .11%- .13% ’ : a Aa ait Acetate, USP, bbls., 250 Ibs. 286 — liquid, 45% basis, dms..... Ib. .03%- .03% 
Providence .....++.+... gal. .12- — "Ib, [Bt MM, BW Ts 6 6a55 0505 senee “tb: 31 - .44 CRE ices diassiesavuts Ib. .02%- — 
Rochester .......see.- gal. .12%- — l.c.l., same basis......... 1b, .15%-  — Arsenite, USP, solut., 100- > solid, 83-92%, dom., dms., c.l., 
Bt. EOUIBe ccccccccccces gal. .1470- — Pichi leaves, DES-.......+0+00- Ib. .08 = .09 lots, cbys., demijs. . 18 - .15 works..lb. .06%- — 
| Syracuse .......e000s - 104° — Pilocarpine hydrochloride, bots., Bicarbonate, USP, cryst., bbls. LCL, seccsccccccscceccecs Ib. .06%- .06% 
| Trenton ...-s+++. + Bal. -10%- - vis..0z. 4.00 - 5.25 300 Ibs..lb. .14 = = Chiorate,* cryst., Kgs........ Ib. .11 Nom. 
Wilmington, 12%4- = Nitrate, bots., vis........... 0z. 3.85 - 5.50 gran., bbis., 250 Ibs...... Ib, 14 - = POWG., KES..ccccrscscresees Ib. .09%- .10 
Naphtha,cleaners, at refinery :— 
California f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco), tanks..gal. .12 - — 
East Coast, N. Y., tanks, 
gal. .10%- — 
N. J., tanks...... ---Bal. .10%- — 
Group 3, tanks......... gal. 07%- — 
Gulf Coast (f.0.b. New 
Orleans), tanks..gal. .06%- — 
tankwagon, Boston, ex tax. 
gal. .12%- _ 
BriGweport «coccccccecs gal. .18%- — 
‘3 Chicago, inc. 4c. tax...gal. .18 - _ 
Decatur, inc. 4c. tax...gal. .1910- — 
Des Moines, inc. 4c. tax, 
gal. .1890- _ 
Evansville, inc. ex tax.gal. .15 - .16 
Milwaukee, inc. Bc. tax.gal. .2030- — 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, inc. 
Sc. tax..gal. .20%- — 
Newark, ex tax........ gal. .10%- — 
New York, ex tax....gal. .11%- _ 
Omaha, ex tax........ gal. .1490- .1590 


Oklahoma City, ex tax.gal. .16%- 
Philadelphia, ex tax...gal. .12 - 
St. Louis, inc. 1c. tax.gal. .15%- 
Syracuse, 150 gals.....gal. .14%- 
high-solvency, aromatic, No. 
1, over 70% arom., tanks, 
f.o.b. Bayway..gal. 


No. 2, over 90% arom., same 
basis. .gal. 21%- 
3, eame basis........... gal. 
8, tanks, f.0.b. Wilmington, 
Cal..gal. .14 - 
80, same basis........-. gal. .18%- — 
40, same basis.......... gal. .13%- — 
V.M.& P., at refinery :— 
California, 46.5, 254 I.b.p 
380 e.p., tanks, f.o.b. Ti 
Segundo..gal. .1 
Richmond ......gal. .1 
Willbridge, Ore., Pt. 
Wells, Wash..gal. .12 - — 
54-57, 190 i.b.p., 310 e.p., 
tanks, divd. Los An- 
geles..gal. .10 « 
San Francisco....gal. 
Portiand, Seattle..gal. .11 - 


East Coast N. i., tanks, 


to 
= 
RS 
: 
| 


= 
¥ 
' 
| 


gal. .10%- 
We, Bus CO cctcccceca gal. .10%- - 
Group 3, tanks........ gal. 07% 





Gulf Coast (divd. New 
Orleans), tanks..gal. .06%- -- 


nea eee “12% It may take anywhere from five to fifteen years for a new chemical to advance 
from test tube to tank car — from the laboratory into volume production 


Des Moines, inc. 4c. tax, 
gal. .1890- 
Decatur, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .1910- 


Evansville, Inc., ex tax. ‘oie inti for commercial use. 


Milwaukee, inc. 5c. tax.gal. 2030- 

re SE a. = Post-war conditions are likely to call for widespread utilization of chemical 
Newark, ex tax....... gal. .11%4%- = ” . . 

Omaha, ex tax.-.-:...gal, 1400-1500 products that now are still in the test tube stage. Because of this, research at 


Philadelphia, ex tax...gal. .13 


St. Louis, inc. 1c. tax..gal. 1570- — 
Solvent, rubber, at _ refinery, 
California (f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco)..gal. .24 « 


East Coast, N. Y., tanks. 


gal. .10%- _ 

a ee eS is being accelerated, laboratory facilities have been modernized and 
Stoddard (CS 8-33), at re- . ane “ul . 
"California (f.0.b. San Fran- expanded, new chemical developments are “in the works’. Now is the 

cisco), tanks..gal. . - =— , . ° 

East Coast, N. Y., tanks. “0 time for you to call in HOOKER research men to consult with your chemists 


N. J., tanks.. --Bal. .09%- 

Group 3, tanks gal. .06%- 
Tankwagon, Boston, ex tax. 

gal. .11%- 

Chicago, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .1640- 

Decatur, inc. 4c. tax..gal. .1860- 
Des Moines, inc. 4c, tax. 


so that you may solve today your problems of tomorrow. 





Check List of HOOKER Chemicals 









gal. .1840- — 
Evansville, Ind., ex tax. 
gal. .14 + .15 
Milwaukee inc. 5c tax, : = 
yi ; . gal. .1980-  — Caustic Soda Trichlorbenzene 1:2:4 Benzyl Alcohol — ~ Methyl Cyclohexanol 
TR, Te ee ie aw Liquid Chlorine Tetrachlorbenzene 1:2:4:5 Benzyl Chloride ~ Piperidine 
Newark, ex tax.....+..gal. .09%-  — Bleaching Powder Tetrachlorbenzene 1:2:3:4 Meta Nitrobenzoic Acid Acetyl Chicride 
oe es ee Muriatic Acid Pentachlorbenzene Meta Nitrobenzoyl Chloride Butyryl Chloride 
Sees scree a oe Hydrogen Hexachlorbenzene Para Nitrobenzoyl Chloride Iso Propy! Chloride 
Philadelphia, ex tax...gal. .13 - — Ferric Chloride Solution Monochlortoluene Chlorinated Paraffin Phosgene 
Se. ee Se. Sh WOK .11% Sulfur Dichloride Ammonium Benzoate Methyl Dichlor Stearate Propionyl Chloride 
Phenobarbital, 5ib. bots....... lb. 4.35 = = Sulfur Monochloride Benzoate of Soda Dichlor Stearic Acid Sulfuryl Chloride 
bets. oF ons., 105 Ie., spot i. Be es Aluminum Chloride, Anhydrous Methyl Benzoate Methyl Stearate Thionyl Chloride 
Re Rey Tr a — nies. 2 Antimony Trichloride, Anhydrous Benzoic Acid Dibenzyl Disulfide Chlor Anisidine 
Phenol,’ USP, ¢ms., ¢.1. works, % Arsenic Trichloride, Anhydrous Benzoic Anhydride Alpha Chlor Naphthalene 2:5 Dichlor Aniline 
ace alias ptt, equald. 1b. ‘Tae ae Monochlorbenzene Benzal Chloride Dichlor Naphthalene Sodium Sulfhydrate 
a tnder 1,000 Ibs... ..+++4. Ib, 14e  — Orthodichlorbenzene Benzotrichloride Polychlor Naphthalenes Sodium Sulfide 
Phenolphthalein, USP, bbis.,ams., Paradichlorbenzene Benzoyl Chloride Cyclohexanol Hydrogenated Fish Oils 
2.000-Ib. lots..lb. .85 = — 
bbls., dms., kegs, 100-250 7 er; 
yellow, fib. dms., 2,000-Ib. lots. 
100-1b. if”. OG cs cccces i, ‘2 i HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
25-Ib. GMS....eee% eoreces . woos = 
50-Ib. S. ---lb 84 2 = 
etd ass NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
"Tdionatan tne...  anae 1b:14.50 -15.00 NEW YORK CITY TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Phenyl ethy!] acetate, cns...... lb. 2.90 = 3.50 
Phenylethylphenyl acetate, hots. 
Ib. 8.00 -15.00 
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Potash, manure salt, f.0.b, Carls- Potash, xanthate, dms., ¢.l...lb. .12 - = -umice “ 
Potash C hloride—Red, Cadmium : " bad, NM. unit-ton, 20 - 21 : —— dms., ¢ Ib Pumice, dom., grd., coarse, -_ os = 
Saris Saas nper, aoe, Bah Oak, Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms....lb. .75 = .3 tos tee. 2 lone. a.” 
Potas! + ie tech oRe; 7 vessel, Atlantic or N.F., dms......06. eeeeees «lb, 5 = .65 aa ey lbs. pry up..lb. .03%- — 
=, eee te bes, a AO Hom Gulf ports..ton. No prices Potash-magnesia, sulphate, dom., 500-1,999 Ibs.......+- lb. .08%- — 
O° UgBiccscessese O00 SF Metabisulphite, kgs..........1b, .18 + .20 bulk, 40%, KeSQ,, ex’ vessel, 100- 499 Ibs......... Ip. :04%-  — 
Chromate, ®, BBB. cccvecs apes ew . Muriate, dom., min. 80% KO, ports..ton.26.00 - — imp., Italian....cessccesscees lb. No prices 
Citrate, UsP gran.,  250-lb. bulk, ex vessel, ports.. Potash-soda ferricyanide, dms., Pumice stone packed in barrels is %o. per 
bbis., Ibs..1b. .338%- — unit-ton. 56 - .58 works..lb. .40 - .48 lb. higher than the above prices. 
100-1b. dma.......-++++- Ib. .84%- = 60% K;0, same basis, Potash titanium oxalate, 350-Ib. Pumpkin seed, bgs.........-- Ib. .10 + .11 
GOoIb. GMS. .cccccccccses lb. .35%- — unit-ton. .53%- — btbis..lb. 45 - — Purple lake (see Red). 
ity GU. .écecéssesens ib. .87%- — ete” a com Ka. 100-lb. dms........ C0seeees Ie. 60 - - Putty, com’l, dms......... 100 lbs. 8.15 - = 
powd., 3c. per Ib higher. = ‘cult ports. .unit-ten. No prices a DIB. .ceccceee > 5 - - a gy dms.. eo lbs. on = 
Cyanide, dom., dms., works..Ib. 55 - — Domestic muriate of gocash, prices, | Prince's ‘plas ia... = > . = aaa, munttenset 
Cyanide, gold, 41% gold, bout. f.o.b. Carisbad, N. + are -2c. per unit o - biased F 
* “works. .o2 14.20 -14.¥0 K,O less than the ex vessel price named Procaine, hydrochloride, 25-1lb. a, Pyrethrum —— = 
ee 75%, s0l., above. ot » S. . = pyrethrins per 100 cc., 
dms., 1,000-lb. lots..Ib. 1.50 - — Oxalate, pure, cryst., kgs....Ib. .40 - .48 We: CUB ecctcccscceveceses lb. 8.25 - 8.50 dms., divd..gal. 4.80 - — 
100-Ib, lots....+-. ++. = 3 a tech., bbis., dms........... Ib. .28 - .80 U-Ib, DOtB..... 6. sseeeeeeeees Ib. 8.75 = = (80 to 1), 8 grams pyrethrins 
Seip. seu ebys. or ens. i+ «= Nitrate, crude, bgs., ¢.1.f. port No prices FP TPane, industrial grade, tanks, per 100'cc., dms., divd..gal. 6.35 - — 
ee eek ‘ — a Group 3..gal. .08 - — Pyrethrum flowers, coarse 
o ° +. grnd. 
Gustacstoutphenes, SS, Sua. 3: = aaeee "an ae -00%- .11 Payllium seed (eee Fieaseed). (ELD) 0.9% pyrethrins, 
2h Ibs. to 50 Ibs..... eee oie 1.80 a | ; works. .1Ib .19%- .20% PUMACHA, BlBscccccccsecceoces Ib. 1.10 Nom. 5 a. me alld., nei i 21 - .22 
Hydroxide, USP, sticks, cns., USP, dm8., WKS........ee Ib. .20%- .21 Pumice, dom., grd., fine, 4F, 3F, ne pow 1 ‘a Ba rins, e-s 
100 ibs. to 1,000 lbs..Ib. .82 = .84 Prussiate, red, bbis.......... lb. No prices oF, F, O, begs., f£.0.b. Chi- s “da by . 
Hypophosphite, cns., 100 1ps..ib. .72 - = Yellow, spot, oe Seeccess > | - .1s cago, 2,000 lbs. and up. ee eee. dms. om 3 -_ =— 
25 to GO Ibs........seeeeees D000 = Ricinoleate, tech., bbis....... ce - > i. = » 2°, GMB. cccccecccsees . -_ — 
Iodate, ape 5 IDB... - sere eee ~— 7s . Silicate alkaline, lumps, bgs., or e500 IDS......2000--1D, .04%-2  — Pyrites, Spanish, bulk, c.i.f. Ati. 
ens. f conrees ’ § ie 8 @ 00-599 Ibs............. Ib. .04%-  — ports..unit-ton. No prices 
Todide, bots OF CNS..seeeeees > “o - “= Sulphate, NF, powd., en 6% Men f.o.b. New York, 2,000 Pyrecatechia, CP, exyst., works 
0, bi s ibs. and up..b. .68%- — " fib. dms., tins. .1b. 2.15 = 2.40 
Ki in it, 20%, K bulk, ex ves- 1Welb. KS... .6e ec eee lb. .17 - 10-1,999 Ibs........, ——. « * 1s., ting..1b, 2. - 2. 
‘ ss sel. Allentic or Gulf Prices on granular 4c. higher. toe.” ps4 - peo kes aa”. resublimed, fib. dms., tins..lb. 4.60 - — 
ports ton. No prices tech., dom., bulk basis, 90%, coarse, O%, %, 1, 1%, 2, ry Pyrophylite. standard, 200 mesh, 
Manure salt, dom., run-of-mine K280,, ex vessel, ports. ton.86.25 - - bgs., f.0.b. Chicago, c.l., mines..ton.10.00 - — 
grade, bulk, ex vessel, imp., min., 90%, bgs., ex ves- 2,000 Ibs. and up..lb. .04%- — 825 mesh, same basis seece ton.18.00 - — 
ports..unit-ton. .60 - — sel, Atl. or Gulf ports..ton. No prices 600-1,999 Ibs... diem No. 3, 200 mesh, c.l,, mines.ton. 8.00 - — 
325 ‘mesh, same basis.....ton.11.00 - — 


Pyroxylin scrap amber, cs. 
works..Ib. .12 
black, cs., works....... Ib. .10 


china white, ivory, cs., works, 
Ib. 


AB- = 
dense, write, cs., works....lb. .10 - — 
GAY, CB, WOTKB...ccccces Ib. .08 « - 


mixed, mottles, opaques, ca., 
works..lb. 04 - — 

translucent pastels, cs., works, 
Ib, 10 = = 


transparent, cs., works.....lb. .20 - — 


colors, cs., worka......... lb 12 = = 
shavings, amber, cs., works, 

ib, 116 = = 

colors, mixed, ca., works...lb. 10 - — 

white, cs., works........... Ib. .15 ~ _ 

Quassia chips. bis.......... ---1d. 08 - .06 


Quebracho extract, liquid, ‘35% 
tan, bbis., works..lb. .05%- 
tanks, works........... lb. .05%- 
solid, 63%, bgs., c.i., ex 
dock, plus duty..Ib. .04%- — 
clarified, 64%, bgs., c.L, 
same basis..lb. .05 <« 
pwd., bgs., C.l.........-..1b. 10% 
MO@ihsn CBccccccccccccces Ib. .11 - 
Queen of the meadow leaves 











bgs..lb. .07%- .08 

MOS, BBs ccccccccccccccces Ib, .10 = .11 
Quercitron, crystals, bgs...... Ib. .26 - — 
extract, bgs., No. 1........ Ib .10 - = 
Mb Uv 60 se6sccsuccncesse lb. oe - 

SRM idesasceviscseesd Ib. - 
eee lb. Tei - 

Quicksilver,?,*,¢ dom., flasks (76 

Ibs. net), divd., N.Y..flask.212.00 -215.00 
Quince £000, DES. ....ccccccccee lb. 1.35 - 1.60 
Quinidine, N. F.V., cryst., cns.oz. 1.06 - - 
powd., precip., cns......... oz. 1.01 - — 
i Me cos 4 Gnebondeees oz. 71 - = 
Subject to surcharge of 13%c. per oz; see 
note under Quinine. 

Quinine, 100 ozs., cns.......... Zz .&4 - - 
ACOALE, CNB... cccsccccccees 1.05 - - 
AFBONALE, CNB... scsccssccess 105 - — 
DE, Geen csecseccscees . 107 «- — 
MPUIEERG, GRB.e0e cccccscces - CO - — 
| SDs 6660066 000000:0-0% - 2B = 
Dihydrobromine, bots 86 - _ 
Dihydrochloride, bots 86- — 
Ethylcarbonate, cns......... 125 - — 
Ferrocyanide, cns............ z107 - — 
OEEOUR, GB. ccccccvcceseees oz. 1.00 - — 
Hydrocblorosulphate, cns....0z. 81 - — 
Glycerophosphate, cns....... oz. 1.20 - — 
Hydrochloride, cns........... oz .76- =— 
Hydroiodide, cns............. oz. 1.05 - - 
Hypophosphite, cns.......... oz. 1.07 - - 
Ee Ol. ccccecececséce oz. .90 - - 
Salicylate, CNB.....cccessseee oz. .729 2 — 
Sulphate, USP, XI, cns...... oz. 67 - — 
Sulphocarbolate, cns......... oz. 1.05 - — 
Tannate, CnS........+. ---08. .68 - _ 
Valerate, cns canes 4 ~ - 
Tartrate, CMB. cccccccceses ..0z 1.03 = 


Quinine buyers must pay a surcharge of 13c. 
per oz. to cover present war risk insurance, 
ocean freight rates, and additional expenses 
over the cost of usual business. Changes in 
these controlling factors will be reflected in 
the surcharge invoiced. 


Quinine-urea hydrochloride, cns.oz. .81 - — 


Subject to surcharge of 13%c. per oz; see 
note under Quinine. 








R salt, dry, bbis.. SH - — 
FROM THE ORIGINAL, PAINTED ESPECIALLY FOR NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY BY FRED FREEMAN paste. id a eo a Ee 52 © an 
Rapeseed, Argentine, bga......- Ib. .O7%- .08% 
SRR rrrierrrir ree lb. No stocke 
Indian, medium, recleaned, bgs., 
Ib. .O7%- .08% 
: Japanes® O0GB..... ees ceeeees tb. No stocks 
ray ‘HEN TWO strong beams of light are focused on a mamiaities. delet, ble........ lb. .85 - .90 
Red,? alizarin lake, bbls., divd. 
course of progress each serves to strengthen the N. of Tenn. and N. C. DB. of 
Miss. R., including St. Paul, 
A ‘ Minneapolis, Davenport, Rock 
other and create a single beam of more concen- Island, St. Louis..Ib. 1.10 + 1.90 
Red, alizarin lake prices are %c. higher 
i , divd. <Ala., Fla., Ga., La. (Shreveport, 
trated power and efficiency. The resources of Niagara 1\%c.), Miss, N.C., 8.C.,Tenn., Tex. 
(Dallas, Ft. Worth,’ 1%c.;' El Paso, 2c.), 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas City, 
Lincoln, Omaha, St, Joseph; ic. higher 


Alkali Company and Electro Bleaching Gas Company have thus been 
divd. Pac. Coast for Denver, Pueblo, Salt 


Lake City, Wichita, prices are equalized 





centered in one organization on one course to become more powerful, 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. ach Chinawo. 
Cadmium, lithopone, deep shade, 
oe . se oie 2 CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA bbls., ton lots, works, frt. 
efficient and useful to the industries each has been serving separately. As cans ChE BOATS Os bork ee ee! alld..Ib. .95 = — 
Ro * fl API} f < es eee Be.. pale ray = 1.98 © an 
. s . : ~ * 00-300 B., PRBS... cccvee e Oo - — 
one closely integrated whole, operating with combined manufacturing, IR nnn | Kye an DAN = 
) 2 ght shade, bbls., ton lots.lb, .80 - 
eG WS WAROTURE 400-2,000 Ibs., bbls....... ib, 85 - — 
a - = . shee: ao cr , s 100-300 lbs., ‘pkgs Pree Ib. .90 - 
research and personnel facilities, this company now serves the former cus 3 light-medium shade, bbls., ton 
lote..Ib, .85 -  — 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbls....... Ib, .90 - 


1 


tomers of each under the name of NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY. ee ee ane sree a oe 
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Red, cadmium, lithopone, maroon 
shade, bbls., ton lots..lb. 1.05 - - 
400-2,000 Ibs., bbIs......-- lb. 1.10 «- _ 
100-300 lbs., pkgs........ Ib. 1.15 — 
maroon-deep,bbls., ton lots, 
lb, 1.15 - _- 
400-2,000 lIbs., bbls.....-. 1b 120° = 
100-300 Ibs., pkgs........- lb, 1.25 - = 
medium shade, bbls., ton lots 
Ib, .00 =~ — 
400-2,000 lbs., bbIs....... lb. .95 = _ 
100-300 lbs., pkgs.....+-- lb. 1.00 - - 


Cadmium, lithopone quotations are _ f.o.b. 
charges prepaid ol! 








Balto. or Whse. points, 
allowed E. of Rockies, 
Selenide, bbls., light, works..Ib. 2.35 _ 
Maroon, WOrkS.......sseee++ lb. 2.90 - — 
Carmine, 40, dms., . 460 - — 
"50 4.75 - = 
. 5.25 - - 
.535 - — 
Crocus martis (see Rea, purple 
oxide). 
Eosin toner, bbls... 1.35 - _ 
Fire tomer, Dbls........-+60+5 85 - 
Indian, pure, bblis., f.o.b. Beth- 
lehem, Easton, E. St. 
Louis, N. Y..Ib. -09%- a 
80-85%, bblis., same basis...lb. .07%- — 
Iron oxide (see Red =. 
Lacquer maroon, +» same 
Ks basis..Ib. 1.25- — 


Lake C toner, bbls., same basis, 
alizarin, lake, contracts..lb. .90 - 

Litho toner, bbis., same basis, 
alizarin, lake, contracts..Ib, .60 + 


Rose, lake, bbis...........-Ib.  .25 
Pink, bbis..... sqeccecee oe 
Lithol-rubine toner, bbis., same 


basis, alizarin lake, con- 
tracts..lb. 1.10 - — 


Maroon lake, 25%, kes., same 
basis, alizarin lake, con- 
tracts..lb. .40 - — 








oxide, tech., bbls. ® 
om 0,000 Ibs. .1b. 3.09 - 
smaller lots......... lb. 8.11 - — 


Metallic, bbls., Pa., works... 

Orange, Persian (see 

Oxide, pure, bbis., c.l., wks..lb. .08 - — 
reduced, 85% copperas oxide, 


bbis., ‘Le.L, f.o.b. Bethlehem, 

Easton, E. Sst. Louis, 
Copley, Ohio..1b. .08%- — 

80% copperas oxide, bbis., 
same basis..Ib. .08%- — 

Para, toner, concent., Kkgs., 

same basis, alizarin lake, 
contracts..Ib. .70 - — 


, oxide, bblis., 
Persian Gulf Ib. No prices 


Phloxin toner (see Red, Hosin- 














toner). 
Phosphotungstic rhodamine, Y, 
Igs..lb. 4.15 - — 
Purple lake, kgs........+-++- Ib. .60 - 1.00 
Oxide, bbis., fob. Bethlehem, 
Easton, E. St. Louis..Ib. .08%- — 
Tomer, KB.....--eseeeeeees Ib. 1.50 - 2.00 
Scarlet ink toner, kgs., same 
basis omer ae 7 5- — 
Lak s., same basis alizarin 
~ =e lake..lb,. .85 - — 
Spanish a Grade 1, c.l., 
™ bbis., f.0.b. N. ‘Y..1b. .04%-  — 
1.6.1, cscccccccces meee vol. 04%- — 
bbis., ° 
— = N.Y..1b. .04%- — 
LG]. ccccccccccs eecccee aoe _ 04%- — 
oluidin toner, kgs., same asis 
™ alizarin lake. > 105 - — 
, bblis., f.0.b. . . 
— St. Louls. Ib 2 - 
Venetian, bbis., works.. ..1b, .0220-  — 
10%, bbis., wWorkS.......++- lb. .0245- — 
15%, bbis., works . 0265- — 
20%, bbis., works 02%- - 
%%, bbis., works -03 - 
30%, bbis., works.......-. 1b "08%- _ 
35%, bbis., works .03860- — 
40%, bbis., works we . - 04 - — 
08 s., f.0.b. 
Vermilion, ‘Amer ar 2. 
quicksilver, bbls.........-+- Ib. 3.05 - 3.17 
Red dyes are listed under Dyes. 
Red, precipitate, N.F., powd., fib. 
° ‘dms., 80 Ibs. ¢ or more..lb. 3.26 - — 
Red saunders wood, ground, bbls. os 
Resorcinol, tech., 200-lb. dms., 
frt. alld. E. of Miss..lb. 68 - — 
smaller eRe —. = 4eo = 
USP, cryst. s., dms., ° 
decid | E. of Miss. .1b. 180 - = 
Rhatany root, DgB.....-+-+-+++ Ib, .10 - 11 
Rhubarb, No. 1, nigh, dried, cs.lb. .75 - .80 
POWG., DD1B...cccccsccccccce Ib. .80 - .85 
DE, EB Gie cccvicosvcceccceces Ib. .65 © .70 
POW., DIS. .cccccccccccces lb. .70 - .75 
Riboflavin .....-.seseeesess -gram. 1.50 - 2.00 
Rochelle salt, cryst., bbis., “~— 
Ibs., 1 ship’t. 48%- — 
smaller lote......-+s+e++. ‘Ib. 44 - 
powd., bblis., 5,000 Ibs 1 
ship’t..Ib. .42%- 
smaller 10ts.....+see+eeeel 48- = 
Rose flowers, pale, bis........ Ib. .60 © .65 
FOG, DIS. .ccccccccscece e++s-lb. 4.90 - 5.00 
Rosemary, flowers, blis......... Ib, .45 - .50 
JORVOB, DIB. ccccccccccccsece lb. .17 = .18 
Rosin, gum, B, bbls., ex dock.... 
i BSAA eee 100 Ibs. 3.58 - _ 
Bi, DOB. ccccvccectses 100 Ibs. 3.63 - _ 
| i Ree ee 100 Ibs. 3.67 «- _- 
«(ns 5:35:55 oe Cama a 100 lbs. 3.67 - _ 
Th, Mee cccccceeseees 100 Ibs. 3.64 - -- 
i. Mic céceeeenawes ou 100 Ibs. 65 - - 
(a cocess cater ee 100 Ibs. - _ 
eS, MS 6.00 os4ee he eck s 100 Ibs - _ 
iy, DIDS 6s cavewrcsaee 100 Ibs. - _- 
| i Re 100 lbs. 85 - a 
, A aaa 100 lbs. 4.64 - _ 
. Ae eee 100 Ibs. 4.73 - -- 
; a Ree ra 100 lbs, 4.73 - _ 
Rottenstone, dom., bgs., c.1., f.0.b. 
mines..ton.25.50 - — 
l.c.l., f.0.b. mines..... ton.37.50 - — 
import, lump, bbls.......... lb. No prices 
POWG., DDIS..ccceccccccces lb. No prices 
Rue, DBS. .cccccccccccccceccers Ib, 1.15 - 1.20 
Sabadilla seed, powd., bbls....Ib. .28 = .30 
Saccharin, dms., 100 lbs.. 1b 1.45 - — 
ons., 2B IBS... -ccscce --lb. 1.48 - 1.50 
Sculleap, Eastern, bls......... Ib. .28 © .29 
Western, D1B..ccccccccceccces Ib, .14 © .15 
Safflower, DIS... .cccccocsecccece Ib. .85 - .90 
Saffron, Mexican, bls.......... lb. .85 = .90 
Beaniah, CiG..sicveesecees ..-1b.45.00 -50.00 
Safrol, ONB.ccccccvcccsesoccece Ib. 1.60 = 1.75 
GMB. scccccccscccccccccecccs Ib. No prices 
Sage, Cyprus, = ,60 
Dalmatian, bls = 2.05 
ground, BBs .scceossies - 2.30 
Greek, bls..... - - 1.70 
Spanish, bls.. oeee .40 
BMG ROU, DAW s00.ccc0ccecscese lb. - 05% 
Salioin, bota., 6 WWBececcccccecs lb, 8.03 - 






GR, BE TBs ccccccccvccevsces lb. 7.75 


Salol, gran., bbls., 200-lbs.. -_ 0 - — 
DES., FO IWWiccvcccecdvcccces b 8B - — 
REB., 100 1BO. .ccccesceceses ib. 20 - «= 

powd., fib. dms., 25 Ibs...... lb. 1.03 - — 
KR8., 100 IDS.... eee eeeeeee Ib. 1.00 = — 
Salt, rock, bgs., dlvd. N.Y¥..ton.14.20 
uc.lL, bgs., divd. N.Y...ton.17.00 -18.00 
vacuum, common, fine, bgs., c.1., 
divd. N. Y..ton.15.70 - — 
LG5., GE HK, Yeovessss ton.19.40 23.20 


Chrome (see Chrome cake). 


Saltcake, dom., bulk, works..ton.15.00 - — 

import, bulk, c.i.f.......ton.16.00 Nom 
Saltpeter, dbl. refd., gran.. bbls., 

10-20 tOnB....cccccece 100 Ibs. 8.20 - — 

AD CONS. ccoscccccce 100 lbs. 8.35 - — 

less than ton lots..100 lbs. 8.60 - _ 
powd., bbls., 10-20 tomns...... 

100 Ibs. 9.20 - — 
1B TONS. ccccccceces 100 lbs. 9.35 - — 
less than ton lots..100 lbs. 9.60 - — 

Santonin, cryst., cns........ kilo.210.00 -220.00 
Saponin, crude, cns........+.. ib. 2.25 =~ 2.50 
Purified, cns., 25 lbs......... Ib. 3.00 - 3.25 
Sarsaparilla root, Honduras, bis., 
Ib. .82 - .38 
MEME, BBiiscsisiccscccs Ib. .19 - .20 
Sassafras, bark, ord., Dis...... Ib, .18 = «14 
WENGE, Dis svccvsesresvceveeus lb. .29 - .30 
Savory, bl8.....e.. Os vevccsseee lb. 1.00 - 1,10 
Saw palmetto berries, bgs..... ib, .08 = .09 
Scammony root, bgs..... oecene Ib. .07 = .O8 
FORTE, TRRED, CWB ccccvvcccces Ib 85 = — 
POWG.. DEB cccccccccceccers Ib. 80 - = 
Schaeffer's salt, bgs........... Ib. .46 ~ 
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Seidlitz mixture, bbis., 5.000 lbs., 


1 shipment..lIb. .338%- — 
smaller lots............... Ib. .B4%- = 
kegs, 5,000 Ibs., 1 shipm’t..Ib. .84%- — 
smaller lots......++....66. Ib. .34%- — 
Selenium, pwd. A, 10-lb. tins..lb. 2.00 - ~ 
LOOsID. CASES... ccccccccccecs Ib, 1.75 © = 
Senega root, spot, bis........ Ib. .95 = 1.00 
Senna leaves, Alexandria, half 
leaf, bln..lb. .18 + .20 
siftings, bgs............. Ib. .17 = .19 
Tinnevelly, No. 1, bis....... Ib. .14 - 15 
Se  Perere errr eee «lb. .11 - 13 
BS DBs occccccsccccccccses ib. .10 - 11 
powd., bbis., bxs......... Ib. .18 = .14 
Pg Ws 05:0 t4 00s tbac anes be mm «a = ue 
Serpentaria root, bls........... lb. .65 - .75 


Shellac,? bleached, bonedry, bbls., 


f.o.b. N. Y..Ib. .389 + .40 





dlvd., Boston.. -40 - .41 
Chicago ...... 40%- .41% 
Pacific Coast . 424%- 48% 

rfd., bbis., f.o.b. N. Y....lb. .45 - .46 

divd., Boston........... Ib. .45%- .46% 
CROONSG, svecoccecsces lb. .46%- .47% 
ee eee Ib. .48%- .49% 

SATO, DAB s 006.500 b 600684088 Dm ws: we 


D.C., V.S.O., or Diamond 1, cs., 
Ib, .48 © .45 
superfine, bgs., f.o.b. _ Boston, 
+33 - 34 
divd., Chicago... yo 34% 
Pacific Coast.... 36 37 





T.N., bgs., f.0.b., Boston, N.Y., 
Ib. .82 - .88 
dlvd., Chicago.......... Ib. .B2%- .33% 
Pacific Coast........+. Ib. .35%- .86% 


Red, Cadmium—Silica 


Metro area, 


Shellac varnish, 


range, 5-lb. cut, bbls..gal. 1.70 = 1,75 
4%-lb. cut, bbis......... gal. 1.65 - 1.70 
Go, Gut, BBS. ccccccoess gal. 1.60 - 1.65 

white, 5-lb. cut, bbis...... gal. 1.85 - 1.90 
4%-lb. cut. bbis......... gal. 1.80 - 1.85 
4Ib. cut, bDbis........... gal. 1.75 - 1.80 

Prices, divd., Boston or Chicago, 10c. per 
gal. higher. 

400 mesh, bgs., c.l., works, 

ton.30.00 - - 
l.c.l., 2% tons, works, 


ton.19.00 «- = 

smaller lots, works.ton.20.00 - = 
wet-grd., 95-97%, 325 mesh, 

bgs., c.l., works..ton.19.00 - — 
l.e.l., 2% tons, works, 

ton. 21.00 - 

smaller lots, works.ton.25.00 - — 
Silica, amorph. wet-grd. 400 mesh, 

bgs., c.l., Wworks..... ton.30.00 - — 
l.c.l., 2% tons, works, 

ton.35.00 - — 

smaller lots, works.ton.38.00 - — 
96-98% 325 mesh, bgs., c.l., 

works..ton.20.00 - — 


works.ton.21.50 - — 
works.ton23.00 - — 


l.c.l., 2% tons, 
smaller lots, 


99%, 3825 mesh, bgs., c.1., 
works..ton.22.00 - — 

med., grd., 99%, 325 mesh, 
1.@.1, 2% tons, works..ton.25.50 - — 





The seal of a packaging expert 


ACKAGING expert? Why, the owner 
Per that seal lived in the Middle 
Ages! What could he 
modern packaging? 

Plenty. He knew that a package 
should protect its contents. That’s 
why he sealed his letter with wax. 
Then the me ssage was protected 
against prying fingers and eyes. A 
broke -n seal was ev ide “nce of tampe ring. 


know about 


He knew also that his personal seal 
stamped in the wax identified the pack- 
age—quickly told the receiver who the 
package was from. The seal, in a 


manner of speaking, was his personal 
trade-mark. 

Why not take these packaging tips 
from the Middle Ages? 


If you're looking for a package 
that will give your ‘product complete 
protec tion, Continental can help you. 
Continental containers will not break, 
chip or crack. They’re sturdy but 
light, easy to fill and’ pack, less ‘costly 
to ship. 

As for trade-marks, they were in use 
when a fellow named Gudea, who was 
the first to use a signet ring seal, was a 


babe in arms. And he died 5,000 years 
ago, at least. In fact, trade-marks have 
been in existence for as long as men 
have been proud of their products. 

Showing you how to feature your 
trade- mark whe re it means the most, 
on your product’ t’s package, is a feature 
of Continental's comple te packaging 
service—a service that takes in every 
angle of packaging. 


If you have any packaging problem 
-whatever your product may be 
eal for Continental. Our sales re pre- 
sentatives are always at your service. 





CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco Montreal 


MTL FREED 


Toronto Havana 
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Silica, hard-quartz, 9914%, 32° 
mesh, bgs., c.l., works..ton.13,50 - - 
B.G.1., WOFKBs ccccccceses ton.18.50 - — 
140 mesh, bgs., c.l., works, 
ton.11.00 - = 
L.G.b.5 WOTKB. ccccccccce ton.16.00 - — 
Silver, BDUIION. wccsccesscvccves 02. .35%—- _- 
Govt. purchase, dom., metal, 
oz. .7llle = 
Govt. purchase, foreign metal, 
oz. 385 2+ = 
Cyanide, cns., 100 ozs....... oz. 324-2 = 
Nitrate, 100-0z. bots......... oz. .26%- — 
Nucleinate, bots., dms....... oz. .29 - .& 
Protelnate, bots., dms....... oz, .28 = .83 
Simarubra barks, bis.......... Ib, .45 - .5O 
Skunk cabbage root, blis....... Ib. .11 = .12 
Slate flour, bgs., c.l., works..ton. 9.00 - — 
Bly WORND. 0665s eécceves ton.10.00 -15.00 
Sloe berries. bgs.............- Ib. .60 = .65 
Smalt, black. extra velvet, ctns., 
lb. .05 = .08 
ey. OU 6pednncsedveseve<e lb. .07 = .08% 
Snakeroot, Canada, blis...... lb. .24 ©¢ .38 
Boapbark, bis...........66+..--1D, .08 - .10 
crushed, blis., bbls......... - AB © 18% 
cut, German, bls., bbls...... lb. No stocks 
GOtsy ROMs cccccesvscoceuse Ib, .15 - .16 
POWE., Wr ccccossecsccsecs lb. .15 - .16 
Boda, acetate, anbyd., dms., divd. 
Ib, .08%- .10 
flake, gran., powd., 60%, dms., 
c.l., divd..lb, .04%- .05 
LOL, Glvd..ccccccccceceldD, 06 - .06 
USP, bble., divd...........1b. .06 - .07 
Alginate, dms., bbls., works, 
lb. .69 - .73 
Aluminate, white soluble, c.1., 
bgs., frt. equald..100 lbs. 7.50 - — 
dma, frt. equald.....100 lbs. 7.75 - — 
ic.l., bgs., frt. equald.100 Ibs. 8.40 - — 
dmas., frt. equald.....100 lbs. 8.65 - — 
Antimoniate, bbis., dlvd..... Ib, .15 + .15% 
Arsenate, dms., dealers., cl., 
works..Ib. . 7 - 
L.6.1., AMB...ccccesecessld. .09%- .09% 
Arsenite, dry, gray, dms., c.l., 
dealers, works..lb. .06%- — 
Le.l., dms., works......1b. .07%- .08% 
white, dms., c.l., dealers, 
works..lb. ..07%- — 
lo.L, dms., works......lb. .08%- .09% 


Soda arsenite, dry, gray, prices are %c. per 


pound higher in Chicago; ic. 


higher in Houston, Tex., 


per pound 
and Colorado. 


White prices are lc. per pound higher in 
Colo. 





Tex. and 
Ash, dense, 58%, begs., c.l., 
works..100 lbs. 1.15 
Le.l, Zone 1..... 100 Ibs, 2.18 
D sesesess +ee++-100 Ibs. 2.33 
D sénecceseveses 100 Ibs. 2.58 
@ essccccceseces 100 Ibs. 2.98 
bbiz., o.1., works...100 Ibs. 1.35 
Le.L, Zone 1......100 Ibs. 2.35 
seeseeceeeees+100 lbs, 2.50 
eeeceeeseesse+ 100 lbs, 2.75 
seseseseesess+100 Ibs, 8.15 
bulk, c.l.. works...100 Ibs. .95 
extra light, 58%, bgs., c.l. 
100 Ibs. 1.05 
Lel., Zone 1.....100 lbs. 2.13 
SD csvccus -100 Ibs. 2.28 
3 -100 lbs. 2.53 
4 -100 Ibs, 2.93 





bills 


ash, extra light, bbls., c 


works..100 lbs. 1.45 -  — 

le.l., Zone 1...... 100 Ibs. 2.45 - — 

eecccecoce +++-100 lbs. 2.60 - — 

8& eovcccevccces 100 ibs. 2.85 - - 

@ cevces eoeeeeee100 Ibs. 8.25 - — 

bulk, C.l....++.. ++--100 lbs. 20 - — 
light, 6 , bgs., ¢.l., works, 

* _ = 100 Ibs. 1.05 ~- 1.13 

l.e.l., Zone 1..... 100 lbs. 2.18 - — 

BS sevccvvecessec 100 lbs. 2.28 - - 

BS sccccccscccces 100 Ibs. 2.53 « - 

B ccccccseececce 100 Ibs, 2.93 - - 

bbis.. c.l., works..100 lbs. 1.35 - — 

Le.l., Zone 1...... 100 lbs. 2.35 - — 

2 cevccscccesee+ 100 Ibs. 250 - — 

BS seve eooeeee LOU Ws, 2.75 = — 

G coscce oeeeeess100 Ibs. 8.15 - — 

bulk, c.l.......+...-1001bs. .0 - — 


Soaa ash lc... prices are per 100 lbs. f.0.b. 
recognized warehouse point and include 
delivery in any quantity to customer’s 
sidewalk within recognized local truck- 
ing distance of seller’s warehouse. The 
gales zones are:—Zone 1: All Northern U.S. 
RB. of Miss. River and North of the South- 
ern boundaries of Ky. and Va., including 
also St. Louis, Mo., and Davenport, Ia., 
parallel La., Miss., Ala., South of 81° 
Texas, HB. of 100° Meridian and S. of 81° 
parallel and Fla., in Me., N. H. and Vt.; 
special local zone prices apply for ship’t to 
various counties. Zone 2: Ark. East of 98° 
Meridian; Neb., E. of 98* Meridian; Tex., 
N. of 81° parallel and E. of 100* Meridian 
(except Wichita Falls), Ala., La., and Miss. 
N. of 31° parallel; lowa (except Davenport), 
Ga., Minn., Mo. (except St. Louis), N. and 
S. C. and Tenn. Zone 3: Kansas, Neb., W. 
of 98° Meridian, Tex., W. of 100° Meridian 
(including Wichita Falls, but excluding E] 
Paso), N. and S. D., Okla., Ark., W. of 93° 
Meridian. Zone 4: El Paso, Tex.; Ariz., 
Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Utah and 
Wyoming. 


Soda, benzoate, tech., bbls., 4,000 


lbs. or more..lb. .89 - — 
1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... lb, 40 © — 
900 Ibs. or less......... Ib. 48 - = 

USP, bbls., fib., 4,000 Ibs, or 
more..lb. .46 -< = 


1,000 to 3,900 Ibs....... lb. 47 - = 
900 Ibe. or leSs......000. Ib 50 - — 
Bicarbonate, tech., bbls., c.1., 
works..100 lbs. 1.70 - — 
BGd,  scccescocceses 100 lbs. 2.08 - — 
WEMe Odes cccscvccsss 100 Ibs. 1.55 - — 
DG 606nsiceses*es 100 Ibs. 1.90 - 
USP, gran., bbis., c.l., works, 
100 Ibs. 2.25 - 
Gl. covcscccccccccve 100 Ibs. 2.60 - 
powd., bbis., c.l., works.. 
100 Ibs. 1.85 - — 
l.c.l., dlvd., N.Y..100 Ibs, 2.51 - — 
ES eee 100 lbs. 2.10 - — 
Le.l., divd., N.Y..100 ibs. 2.768 - — 
Bichromate, *, * spot, c.l., wks., 
lb. .07%- — 
Le.l., 6 cks., or 10 bbls. or 
over. works..lb. .07%- — 
5 cks. or 9 bbls. or less, 
works..Ib. .07%- — 
Bifluoride, bbis.. c.l.........lb, 11 - = 
10 OE, BEB. vcccccsccvccecs - ll%- .18 
1B DdIS...cccccccccccqecees IO. 18 2 = 
BOMB cccccccce ercesseccceelD, 12% .14 
Bisulphite, powd., bbis., c.l., 
works. .100 lbs. 3.00 - 3.10 
Lek, WOrkB..cccce. 100 lbs. 3.50 - 3.60 
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Soda, bisulphite, solution, 32 deg., 
bis., c.l., works..100 Ibs. 1, 
lu.i., Obis., Works..luv ips, 1 


eo 
So 
i 


z 


33 deg., bbis., c.l.. works, 
100 Ibs, 1.35 « a 
l.c.l., bbis., works..100 lbs. 1.60 - — 
85 deg., c.i., works..1U0U lps, lu. — 
l.c.i., bDbis., works..100 Ibs. 1.65 - - 
44 deg., bbis., works.100 lbs. 1.55 - _ 
l.e.l., Dbis., works..190 lbs. 1.80 - — 
Bromide, USP, gran., bbls., 500 
Ibs..1b. .27 = .31 
fiber dms., 100 lbs...... Ib, .28 - .82 
Cacodylate, I-kilo bots....... lb. No prices 
Carbonate (see Soda ash, soda mononydrated, 
soda sal). 
Caustic, flake, 76% powd., am- 
mon, process, bbls., c.l., 
works..100 lbs. 2.95 - — 
dms., c.l., works..100 lbs. 2.70 - — 
l.c.l., Zone 1....100 lbs. 3.55 - 4.90 
BS cvvcccceccces 100 Ibs. 3.70 - 5.05 
GS cvvvevecscecss 100 Ibs. 3.95 - 5.30 
] scseccscocces 100 Ibs. 4.35 - &70 
electro process, dms., c.l., 
works..100 lbs. 2.70 - — 


L.c.l., same zone prices as ammonia 
process 
liquid, 47-49%, buyers’ tanks, 
works. .100 lbs. 
tanks, works...... 
100 lbs. 1.95 - — 
works, 
100 lbs. 1.97%- — 


- 2.00 - 


1.92%- — 
sellers’ 


70%, buyers’ tanks, 


sellers’ tanks, 


76% ammon., process, 

dms., ¢.l., works..100 lbs, 2.30 

le.l., Zone 1....100 Ibs. 3.15 

2 seeeeeeeeee +100 Ibs. 3.30 

S secvccccccce 100 Ibs. 3.55 
electro process, eo Colley 

works..100 lbs. 2.30 - — 


Soda, caustic, solid, electro process, dms., 
lc.1l., same zone prices as ammon. process. 
Caustic soda, l.c.l., prices are on the same 
basis as those for soda ash. The sales zones 
are also the same. 


solid, 





Chlorate, dom., cryst., bgs., 
c.l., works..lb. .06%- — 
suse -06%4%- — 
06%- — 
07 = 08% 
Chromate,’ 5, spot, c.l., works, 
lb, .0O8%- — 
l.c.L., 6 cks., 10 bbls. or over, 
works..Ib. .09%- — 
Citrate, USP VIII, 225-lb. bbls. 
Ib, .18%- — 
ens., dms., 50-Ilb. lots....lb. .20%- — 
25-1b. lots... ...eeeees lb. .22%- .23% 
dms., kgs., 100-lb. lots...lb. .19%- — 
USP XI, gran., bbis., 250-lb. 
lots..Ib, .24 © — 
boxes, 50-lb. lots....... lb, .26 - — 
ens., 25-lb. lote........ ‘b. .28 © .29 
kes., 100-lb. lots....... Ib. .25 =_ 
powd., bbis.. 250-Ib.lots..lb. .24%- — 
boxes, 50-lb. lots....... Ib. .26%- — 
ens., 25-Ilb. lots........ Ib. .29%- — 
kes.. 100-lb. lots....... Ib, .25%- — 
Cyanide, 96-98%, dom., dms..lb, .14 - .15 
imports, 90%. cs.......... lb. No prices 
Diacetate, 38-35% acidity, bbls., 
divd..Ib. 10 - — 
anhy.. dms.. divd..........lb, .12%- — 
Fluoride, white, 30%, bbis., c.1, 
frt.alld..lb. 08 «= — 
lec... 10 or over, same 
basie..Ib. .08%- _ 
1-9. same basis..... lb O08 = — 














Soda, fluoride, white, 95%, bbls., 
c.l., same basis..lb. .08%<2 — 
l.c.l., 10 or over, same 
basis..Ib. .08%- — 
1-9, same basis...... Ib, .08%- — 
Soda fluoride prices at Los Angeles are 
f.a.e. works. 
Glycerophosphate, NF. cryst., 
bbis., 1,000-lb. lots....Ib. 1.25 < - 
100-Ib. l0t6......6000- Ib. 1.40 - — 
GBB, BO TBiceccccevess - 165 = — 
powd., bbls., 1,000-lb. lots.Ib. 1.80 - — 
1GO+1B, WU. ccccccccecs Ib. 1.40 < _ 
cns., 25 Ibs... -Ib, 1.70 - — 
solution. cbys., cn -Ib. .82 © 1,02 
Hydrosulphite,* dms., frt. alld, 
Ib. .17 - .18 
Hydroxide, USP, sticks, cns., 100 
to 1,000-lb. lots..Jb. .22 24 
Hypophosphite, N. F., ens., 
100-lb. lots..lb. .67 =  — 
Hyposulphite, cryst., large, bgs., 
works, frt. equal’d..100 lbs. 2.25 - 
bbis., same basis..100 lbs. 2.45 - 
l.e.l., bge., works, frt. 
equal’d..100 lbs. 2.50 - — 
bobls., same basis..100 lbs. 2.70 - — 
pea, bgs., c.l., works,100 lbs. 2.60 - — 
COM,, WOPRBscccecse 100 lbs. 2.80 - — 
dms., works....... 100 lbs. 3.10 - — 
5,000 Ibs. and over, bgs., 
worke..100 lbs. 2.75 - 3.00 
bbls., works....... 100 Ibs, 2.95 - 3.20 
dms.. works.......100 lbs. 3.25 ~- 3.60 
pea, 2,500 to 5,000 Ibs., bgs., 
works..100 Ibs. 2.85 - 3.10 
bbls., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.05 - 3.30 
dms.. works....... 100 Ibs. 3.35 - 3.60 
500 to 2,500 dms., works, 
100 Ibs. 3.10 - 3.25 
bbis., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.30 - 3.55 
dms., works....... 100 Ibs. 3.60 - 3.85 
pea, less than 500 Ibs., bgs., 
works. .100 lbs. 9.70 - 3.95 
bbls., works.......100 Ibs. 3.90 - 4,15 
dms., works.......100 lbs, 4.20 + 4.45 
Iodare, jars...... 6 Cv vCCCCsCS lb. 5.49 - — 
Sees PONDN ev cee ecsnsebedess lb. 2.42 © — 
WOW: 68 cbetecseenesseesedic Ib. 2.52 - 2.57 
Mandelate, 100-lb. dms....... Ib. 3.25 - — 
Metanlate, UGS.cccccccsessssI, £0 2 = 
Metasilicate, anhyd., dms., ¢.l., 
works, frt. equald.... 
100 Ibs. 4.00 - — 
15 dms. and over, dlvd. 
N.Y..100 lbs. 4.90 - — 
3-14 dms., same basis... 
100 lbs. 5.05 - — 
1-2 dms., same basis... 
100 Ibs. 5.30 - — 
gran., bbis., c.l., works....lb. 2.50 - — 
10 bbls. and over, divd. 


N.Y..Ib. 3.30 
> ae Ib. 3.55 


1-9 bbis., divd. 


Molybdate, anhyd., kgs., works, 


Ib. .47 
Monohydrated, bbis...... 100 Ibs. 2.60 
WOTED cecccsccce ++. 100 lbs. 2.30 
Naphthionate, bbls..........1b. .50 
Nitrate, crude, dom., c.l., 100- 
bgs., divd., f.0.b. 
cars, producing points 
or ports, rail or boat 
shipment ........ton.30.05 
200-Ib. bgs., same basis, 
ton.29.35 
bulk, eame basis..... ton.27.00 
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Soda, nitrate, imp., c.l., 100-lb. Solvent, naphtha,? dms., wks.gal. .31 - — Starch, potato, dom., bgs.,¢.l..1b. .0610- — > Te sas 
bgs., f.0.b. cars, Atl., tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., LG. cscs O00 eC ces eseseee lb. .O735- — Soda Nitrate Sulfapyridine 
Gulf, Pac. warehouses, " gal. .27 - _- EPO, BHO. cccccescccsces lb. No pricee 
rail or boat shipment, W. Coast, f.o.b. Minnequa, ‘ GN iridsscceeckesvevcusse Ib. .09 - .10 Strychnine. glycerophosphate, 25- 
ton.33.00 - — Colo..gal. .27 - — 7 oz. cns., 100-0z. lots..oz. .80 - — 
200-lb. bgs., same basis, high-flash, dms., works i a Sweetpotato, bgs............ Ib. .06% Nom. 
ton.32.40 -  — with 2. oC ewan = BOG, scvercccsevesssvescecs Ib. .07 Nom. Hydrochloride, 25-oz. cns., 100- 
a 2 a basis....ton.30.00 -  — ky aiid. eal. a fe ak Wheat, thick, boil, bes...... ) Bo = oz. lots..o2 .78 - = 
refd., gran., bbls., 10 tons, a . aa an Hypophosphite, 25-o0z. cns., 100- 
100 Ibs. 3.60 - — Sorbitol, com’l, dms., works...Ib. .17%- — juan ane viereeeees - _— - = oz lots..oz. .01 <- = 
1-9 tonsS.........++++-100 Ibs. 3.75 - — Soybean meal, 41%, bgs..... ton.47.70 - — aces ie Pray islsdisnass a wa. Nitrate, 25-oz. cns.,  100-oz. 4 
_ smaller lots......... 100 lbs. 4.00 - — protein, bgs., c.l., works.....1b. .20- — eee) ee Nee COCR EC TCS NETE db. 10%- «11 . : . ” jots..0z. .78 2 — 
Nitrite, 96-98%, dom., bbls., c.1., lc.1.. 10-20 tons, works....lb. .20%- — Stillingia root, bis............. lb. .09 - .10 
works, rt. equalized..ib. .06%- — 100-20,000 Ibe., works.....1b. .20% — = stoneroot, bis ib. .OTK> .08 Phesphate, S-c8, ons. Mees. 
96-98%, dom., bbis., c.l., West smaller lots, works.......lb. .24- — 3 0 DUBececccovcvcsesecs Von eee . lots..oz. .80 - — 
Coast, f.0.b. ports....lb. 08 - — Sparteine sulphate, cns....... oz. 3.65 - 4.00 Storax, CBee eee seceseresesecens Ib. 2.00 Nom. Sulphate, cryst., cns., 100-oz. 
BBs. eeeceeveesesceses se Ib. .08%- .11\% Spearmint leaves, dis tb 30 - .31 Stramonium leaves, bls........ lb, .27 = .30 lots..oz .58 = — 
Soda nitrite l.c.l. prices range represents . . Pe Teen eee ad a Strontium bromide, cns....... Ib. .53 - .55 powd., cns., 100-0z. lots.oz. .48 - — 
delivery at various points. Spikenard root, bis............ lb. .16 = .17 Carbonate, NF, IV, 250-Ib. Sucrose Octa-acetate, C.P. grade., | 
Orthosilicate, anhyd., dms., c.1., Spruce extract, reg., bbls., c.L, bbls..Ib. No prices bbls., lLc.l., works..lb. 565 - — } 
works, frt. equald..lb. 4.50 - — jini + a Oite. Sd tech.. 90%. precip., bbls....lh. .15 - .18 denat., bbis., l.c.l., works..Ib. 45 - — i 
15 dms. and over, same RE WONikc 64052 6ctees yy -_ =— o . om tech., bbls., le.l., works..... Ib. .40 - — } 
basis..lb. 5.45 - — powd., super, bgs., c.l., works, fetta hob nes ate Pe . = Sugar coloring, bbis “75 - 1.45 
3-14 dms., same basis..lb. 5.60 - — Ib. .08%- — Sy WE: Uva toxeseervstes ey Milk, DBIS., “Cole vs es seeeeeees 7 
1- 2 dms., same basis..lb. 5.85 - — Squawvine, leaves, bis........ Ib. 14 a oe Nitrate, dom., bbls., c.1., wie. “a aaa ‘hen, 40 es, as 
flake, dms., c.1., works.100 Ibs. 3.15 - — wae tee aes eee ~ "18%- = 25 bbls. and over...... Ib. “08%. — Sulfadiazine, tablets, ; ! 
10 bbls. and over, divd. nowd., bbis., bxS......-.. Ib. 124 - 125 1-24 bbls. and over...... Ib. .08%-  — ao {| 
N.Y.C..100 lbs. 4.30 - — as "lg hea _— zi Oxalate, bbls.......... re ae ae 100's ..... crsececes es = 
1-9 bpis., same basis..100 lbs. 4.55 - — St. Ignatius beans, bgs........ lb. .45 + .46 Stroshanth ef, Rome, b <<" 3.75 4.00 RGB O  cccccccccccccccess ea.72.00 - — 
Oxalate, neut., dbls......... Ib. .09%-  — St. John’s Bread, edible, bis., ne To ta a a ie Cones, Shem. bet..oe, Se = 1 
lb. .15 - .20 Strolyl, acetate, bots.......... Ib. 3.10 + 3.25 4-0Z DOCH. cece eecescceeescenes 8.10 - — ' 
Perborate, NF, bbls., c.l., works, inedible, dis Ib. .09 10 Strychnine, cryst., cns., 100-oz. THD, WOMB si cbctnesusqusisese poy "30.00 - — t 
Ib. .14%° — ne lo DBs scccccsccccccce 6 8 xo lots..0oz. .70 © — Sulfanilamide, 5 Ibs., bots-..-1b. 1.70 - — 

LGl, WOTEB. ccccccccscccecs Ib, .15%- — Starch, corn, pearl, bgs., f.o.b. Acetate, 25-0z. cns., 100-oz. fib. dms., 1,000 lbs., 1 delivery, li 
Pentachlorphenate briquets, sin- Chicago..100 Ibs. 3.10 - — lots..oz. .79 - — Ib. 1.25 - — 1} 
gle bgs., works..lb. .26 - — divd., N. Y.......... 100 Ibs. 3.45 - — Arsenate, 25-0z. cne., 100-oz. 100 Ibs..... «+eelb. 1.30 - — 

70 lbs., bgs.. works......1b. .19%- — powd., bgs., f.0.b. Chicago, lots..oz. .82 2 — 25-Ib. lots --.1b 145 - — i 
490 Ibs., bgs., works...... Ib. .17%- — ava. %. 2 100 lbs. 3.20 «© — Arsenite, 25-oz cns., 100-oz. Sulfapyridine, powd., for hospitals, f! 
powd., 100 Ibs., bgs., works, m vd., N. eeeceeeees 100 lbs. 3.55 = — lots..oz, .79 = — 5-gram bots.. 50 - — i! 
Ib. . - - i} 
500 Ibs., bes., works......Ib. 17 = — * t 
Phosphate, dibasic, anhyd., bgs., } 
c.1., works..100 Ibs. 6.00 - 6.25 
lel, works......100 Ibs. 6.15 - 7.25 it 
bbis., c.1., works...100 lbs. 6.20 - 6.45 - = a { 
Le.L, Works...... 100 Ibs. 6.70 - 7.45 aot 
eryst., tech., bgs., c.l., works, 
100 lbs. 2.55 - 2.70 - 
lLe.l., wWworks...... 100 Ibs. 2.95 + 3.45 ‘ 
bbis., c.l., works...100 Ibs. 2.75 = 2.90 
Le.L., a ee 3.15 - 3.65 j 
monobasic, anhyd., bgs. hi 
works. 1001 ic 7.25 - 8.25 | 
Le.l., Works...... 100 tbs. 8.00 - 9.00 tl) 
Dbis., c.l., works.....100 Ibs. 7.45 - 8.45 | 
1.¢.1., Works...... 100 Ibs. 8.20 - 9.20 it 
tribasic, bgs., c.l., works...lb. 2.70 + 2.85 it 
lc.l., Wworks.. . 22100 Ibs. 3.10 - 3.60 i | 
bbis., c.l., works...100 Ibs. 2.90 - 3.05 Hi, 
l.c.l., Works.. 100 Ibs. 3.30 - 3.80 H 
kegs, ¢.1., works...100 Ibs. 3.40 - 8.55 | 
le, works...... 100 Ibs. 3.75 - 4.30 ji! 
USP (dibasic), bbls.. dms., i! 
works..Ib. .08 - .10 | 
dried, bbis., dms., works..lb. .11%- .16 \ 
PIANO, Nscccccsccccses lb 65 = — i 
Prussiate, yellow, bbls., 10,000 } 
lbs. or more..Ib. .11 - — } 
CORDS. cc casceceees Ib. 10 = — i! 
@maller lote..........+6. Ib, .11%- — | 
COMEFACTD 2c ccccccccccs Ib. .10%- — j 


Pyrophosphate, anhyd, bgs., c.1., 
works, frt., equale’d... 
Ibs. 5.25 - 6.10 


100 

6 tons and over same basis.. 

100 lbs. 5.40 + 6.25 

less than 5 tons same basis, r- 
100 lbs. 5.75 - 6.60 

bbis., c.1., works, frt. equal- 


ized..100 Ibs. 5.45 - 6.30 


5 tons and over same basis, 
100 Ibs. 5.60 - 6.45 


less than 5 tons same basie, 
100 Ibs. 5.95 ~- 6.80 


Ricinoleate, tech., bbis...... Ib. .12 


Sal. ae divd., N. Y¥..100lbs.1.20 - — 
orks adept 100 - — 

bois. divd., N. Y.....100 Ibs. 1.30 - — 
WOPKS cocccccccccccsccces Ib. 1.10 - 1.30 
Balicylate, bxs......... cocccelD. SB - 





Sesquicarbonate, bgs., c.1, 


bbls... works...100 Ibs. 1.70 
bbis., Lede, . 1....100 Ibs, 2:70 
aaassckenececceu se mae 

D  vascsecsves,neecce ae 
: eee: ceecccncs sae a ae 


Soda sesquicarbonate l|.c.l. prices are on same 
basis as those for soda ash and caustic 
The sales are also the same. 


Sesquisilcate, dms., c.l., works. 
100 Ibs. 3.05 - — 


2ST Gr Re SR a ei ere 






<2 


Quite a few people who think of of the best names in American 


10 bbls. or over, divd. N.Y.C., tae 3 ° . 
100 ibe. 4.05 - — Solvay as a large company do not industry is represented . . . Jarge 
1-8 Dbis...cccccccoces 100 lbs. 4.30 - — ‘ 
A ; . , . 
Gittente, <0 turtet, Ome, eh 8 realize how many Solvay customers are and small alkali buyers alike! 
le.l., 5 or more, wen 1.08 
oa people operating small and medium size With Solvay, the delivery of its quality 


1 to 4, works....100 Ibs. 1.20 - 
62°, dms., c.l., works.100 lbs. 1.40 <- 
lLe.L, 5 or more, works, . aide ~ . ° ; . 
op? _—_—_ businesses .. . or how many of these Solvay alkalies is usually an introduction to long 
1 to 4, works....100 Ibs. 1.80 - — J 
@llicofluoride, dom., bbis.....Ib. .12 - .15 — . . : _s ‘ : - 
. ° customers run plants of one kind or ano Sta 7 cus ‘ ; 
a i ........:. a> om P 1 or another tanding customer relationships . . . founded 
Stearate, lump, powd., bbis., ° - P : 
works..Ib. .19 - .24 in practically every industry you can name, on helping customers get the most out of +" 
Sulphate, anhyd., bgs., bbls., , . " t 
c.l., works..100 lbs, 1.70 - 1.90 Hg? fd der” i f Sol ; 
5 tons or over, works, Size of the order is no measure OFT a SOlvay pro tS... alSO ing ; 
100 Ibs. 1.95 - y product also helping them make 
less than 5 tons, works, 
100 Ibs, 2.20 - 
cryst. (see Glauber’s salt). 
Sulphate, N.V. VI, —— ° ° Id sh h 1 
powd., bbls..Ib. .07 - .07% customers wou show that a cross sectio owe é ac ing c 
U.S.P. cryst., gran., bbls..Ib. .10 = .10% wer manufacturing costs. 
Sulphide, cryst., bblis., ¢.L, 
works..100 lbs. 2.40 - — 
l.e.1., 5 tons or over, diva, 
100 lbs. 2.90 - — 
less than 5 tons, dlvd. 
100 lbs. 3.15 - — 
solid, bbls., c.l., Wworks..... 
100 lbs. 3.15 - = 
l.c¢.1., 5 tons or over, divd., 
O lbs. 3.65 -« — 


ow 
S$ & 


Solvay customer. In fact, a list of Solvay better products, improve their processes or 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured b lt m pany 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK. N.Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 








tess than 5 oo 8.90 - ie Boston ° Charlotte ° Chicago e Cin . Detroit 
Sulphite, cryst., bgs., 100 Ibs., ShieD ae Orleans ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ it gh . Louis © Syracuse 
bbl were te ° ed SAVINGS Plants L d At: Syracuse, N. Y. © Detroit, Mich. © Baton Rouge, La. © Hopewell, Va. 
pewa., vis. 61.......e ke BP sso stars 
le.l., 5 or more...100 lbs. 5.50 - — 
RRO Banc cvcawecees 100 lbs. 6.00 - — 
Sulphocarbolate, gran., Dbis., 
dms..Ib. .26 - .28 : 
Sulphocyanide, C.P., dms....!. .55 65 a 


Sulphohydrate, 11quid, 38%, 
basis 100%, dms., c.l., f.0.b. 
works. o1Ds 


aeale Went wack Ie ‘08 soda Ash + Caustic Soda + Caustic Potash + Modified Sodas .- Para-dichlorobenzene - Potassium Carbonate adie j 
tanks, workS........++ eee : Z ; a 
flake, 70-72%, dms., c.l., Ammonium Bicarbonate S Ammonium Chloride : Calcium Chlorid D Causticized Ash ; SY S sodium Nitrite % 

works. .lb x 
l.c.l., works...... sovenes ole Be] 


Sulphoricinolate, bbis........- 

Thiosulphate (see PT yeopulphite.. 

Tungstate, CP, kgs....++-++-]b. 
tech., NG. c< <a cuceccesacs com 
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> ; ; Tale, dom., N.Y., fibrous, 96-98%, Thyme, French, bis..... socceslb, .89 = 94 Tonka beans, Angostura, cks..Ib. 2.40 - = 
Sulfathiazole—Turmeric a soy, ee, mesh," e-1. .ton-15.00 -17.00 Morscco, Dis. 0 2: mposeens Ib. “21 > 121% Brazilian, Surinam, os......Ib. 70 - 1 

1, bam, bet... O° H 99.06%, 838 mesh, 6.1..ton.17.00 -10.00  Thymol, ens., 28 lbe..-.ccccc.1b. 8.00 Nom.  THacetin, dma..seeesseeveesestB. 98 = 
Suifathicarbenate, Sem, bot-.ea. 42° — coarse, off-color, c.i.....ton.11.00 -18.00 lodide, Kgs., 50 Ibs.0220.012.01b. 8.40 = — —‘Trimyl_ borate, dms,, Le.l., works. 

s > Al type, | LE Sivetereseesevessoeees Ib. 3.50 -  — a. 
Suirhonethylmethane, kgs.-.-- Mb aa slept ee wee ease -24.50 Timbo yout. (see cube root). Triamylamine, lL.c.l., works....lb. 00 - — 
Sulphonmethane, kg8..----++--- . 5. i Ra ete ton.16.50 -80.00 Tin chloride (ous), anhyd......lb. .48 = .48% Trimutylamine, 1.c.1., dms., works. 

Sulphur, crude, bulk, f.0.b. cars, Pennsylvania, ¢.1......... ton.11.00 -13.50 ser, oeente DEB. +++ 000s ~ = - 89% lb, .70 2 = 
mines, contracts. ae 16.00 - — soveraisennveteress ton.12.00 -14.50 Oxide. ‘bbis ae a Tributyi citrate, ton lots, 475-lb. 

en “tract, long ton.17.50 = — Duka es = Tetrachioride, anhyd., bbla..Ib. “No price satis tiie —-_ a. S 

flowers, USP, bes., A os = Imp., Canadian, c.l., dlvd. ——— ee eee Phosphate, dms., l.c.l., dlvd..Ib. 47 -  — 

Leh. weceeeeee eeeeee 10 an. 3.40 Ae N. Y..ton.24.00 -30.00 int & on i ae 14%- = cns., i ae 61 - - 
on eo ‘oo ty a French ton. No prices -C.1., tons, single —— 14 Trichlorobenzene, dms., c.l., frt. 

Led. ccccccccccccecs — Italian .sss.ton. No prices 1,000-9,999 Ibs ib, ta = an. ose 

Seen, ~<a bes., ot. 8 - tr me a is quoted at the mills in vag a a 18%. a 1Lo1, same Sepnnneeeveretaas ‘OT. 

Cob, cooccoceserrsecs 7 packing. seers erseseseeeeesehs «! = 
+. = bbis., c.1. (20 tons).........1b. .14%- = 

refined, cast, bgs., ¢.l.. ee > oa Tallow, extra, loose 09 = .09% Le.L, 5 tons, single delivery, Trichlorethylene,* dms., c.l., wks., 

o'UBP, bes. “eal. -100 Ibs. 2.60 - — special loose............... 08%- .09% Ib. .15 - frt. alld., Zone 1..1b. .08 - C 
heavy, es 100 lbs 8.10 - — sulphonated, 85%, 1,000-9,999 Ibs.. Ib. .15%-  — Le.L, game basis..........1b. .08%- 
_" werent: oe in, i> = 05 > = 50-99" Ibs ° Ib. .16%- = Geme i, Gmz., <o.1., wie, . 
B., Cole ssveseeseess @ x <<. eccce * d -_ = non-chalking, bgs., c.l. (20 alld.. 08%4- — 
LOL. secccccsoceees ce _ eA eo ton, (din fat), 4 06%4- = — tons)—lb. .16%-  — Le, same basis.........1b. 08 = — 
FA av cresesseans 100 Ibs. 3.20 -  — 7 = Le.L., 6 tons, single delivery, = Seno 8, ¢.1.. works, frt. aNd... 08 — 
— i 100 Ibs, 8.05 - - a ; a . = .c.l., same Beccseees ID. OOD} — 
Shoes -100 Ibe. SEB > = Tamarind, ‘Re. 1, bbls....+--.1b, .06 - .07 0500 he. ye oS — a ee .. 
ae 100 Ibs. 2.70 -  — annags, tron, animal ‘dom, 6.00 - 8.00 bbis., ¢.l. (20 tons)...... Ib. .16%-  — Le.L, same basia..........1, .0O%- — 
bbis., c.l -100 Ibs. 2.55 -  — Fag yo ag Ya Le.l., & tons, single deliv- All prices on trichlorethylene are frt. alld. 
«+100 Ibs. 8.05 ard mon. b.p.1 ery..lb. .17 = = 
Le.1. 100 bs. 240 - — bulk, basis N. ¥..unit-ton, 4.25 & .10 1,000-9,999 Ibs ib. 17%- = with the exception of Zone 4, in which case 
roll, © c Se: oo 10-11% ammon., 10% D.D.L, soaee ie nae a > = pe eS ae —s on i 
a eon pesecsoseseesesEh 6 38 FF, .; Portland, Ore., and f 

Prices at the mine for various grades refined iti <aues 6. ae ‘on Sma chalk-resistant, bgs., 2S ss Wash. Zone 1 includes the following States:— 
sulphur 25e. less per 100 pounds. —, ae ‘sai. aun, int. 5 Ge, ee —- . Ws = Conn., Md., N. Y., Va., Ky., Me., N. J., Vt., 

Kubbermakers. comm’), 90%%. -s Rees .. Tekstves unit-ton. 5.00 & .10 : ee ae 16%- = iz Va. Mo., ve “e Se é: m., 

bes.. .1., frt. alld..100 Ibs. 2.05 - high-grade, bulk, Chicago, 1.000-9,009 Ibs........+-.Ib. 15% sabe, Nob; Kansas City, Kansas. Zine 4 
refined, 100%, bas.. c.l., frt. unit-ton, 5.40 & .10 50-999 Ibs.......... ceeeelb, .15%- 0 = includes Ala., Kan., exce t Kansas Cit _o 
alla. .100 Hee. 2.48 -_—" import, 8. Amer., 10-12% am- bbis., ah “0 tons).......1b. .15- = Ga., Neb., except Omaha : i Mile. A i 
Chloride, ama, -.-1. 4. 08 mon., 15% Salle ae ssa l.c.1., 56 tons, single a 15% 8. C., a4“. -~ Gnd Fie Zone includes U 
L., s» = om es : . 15e- — Cote., . M., Wyo, ges ond Bnavern beew 
10-gal. dms., ees cena 4 = ‘oB% Tansy leaves, Blo. eee eee eeee sob. 2: 23 enews BBB+ 00 00+ 000d 18% - tana. Zone 4 includes Arizona, Western Mon- 
Dioxide, liquid, com’l., Me or - .09 Tar acid oll,? 15%, dms., i : barium or magnesium base, bgs., . " be SOV es am and On vu 
‘earus ib, one at works..gal. .27%- — cl 120 tons)..Ib. .0O%- — Tricresyl, phosphate,® CP, —_. 
Te Beliccssscs.-- an * ae ong same basis.....gal. 20% a WD: » csVeaue ceeds cecees lb. 06 2 — L. ava diva. “tb ‘one 51% 
.. Wows 6 ees cess oe _— a 4 29%, dms., c.l., works.....gal. .31%- — bbis., c.l. (20 tons)...... se j = dms., ©. VG .cecceeseeeiDe « = 
refrigeration, cyls., = _ i 3 ‘Le.l., same basis......gal. .33%- — Le.l ob Some. aeeses ib Oe%. ~ Tech., "dms., C.l..e.seeeeee — = 
multi-unit Cars, WOFKS..): 3°90 = 4.05 Tar, pine, retort, dms., divd. calcium base, b 1. (20 tons). 500 Ibs., dms............ “Ib. -2%- — 

Joaiaerented, USP, biis......1b. «IT ©, - B. cities..gal. .824-  — » bgs., 0.1. (20 tons), _ _  Triethanolamine, dms., c.l., works. = 

Sumac, grd., Sicilian, f.0.8...ton. ue ine tanks, diva. . citieas.cigal 34 calcium-rutile base, bgs., c.1. LO.L, WOFK@..+.++ssseeeeee01D. 202 — U 
oe ee No Tecate. 08 = — Tarragon herb, bgs...........1b, 1.50 = 1.95 ° a a ee 
Me Brisascisvessacteisa ae © a Tartar emetic, tech., mne gran. bbis., c.1. (20 tons).........10. 105%-  — Triethylamine, dms., l.c.1., works. 
etainlens, ‘bbie. 2-0-0020 0.-1b. 0B 2 or powd., bile, kes., 8 BOL ssessersecsacercsers ae = ao. 
gunflower seed, Cailf., iarge, bgs., ae ie Me Bich a = sCaTloe4 prices are f.0.b. factories with actual Triethy} citrate, tom lots, Hod 4 
- > : wT usi™® sas cgszeceeces reed. ea 51 fret "tation ry FF > F amaller lots............-...1b. 82 - — Vi 
edium, Besecccces ++ 1b, Pp « pow: Be cccce eos ° =. phosp dams. J J = 
poultry seeressesss cesses ss olby -05%- -05% Terpinyl acetate, cns..........Ib. 44 - = See sees tee oe os Co Sasaeuceeen” a. ” Vi 
ile, bulk, eeecccesecescccccces se -_ = - o «= 
Superphosphate, run-of-pile, bulky | 4) | _marpin iydrate, ‘bbin., aus’ 71 te [8p 7 63 elfle Coast prices are %e. per Ib higher than a 2 
f.o.b. cars, boat, Terpineol, CP. ib. [86 the above. Trimethyl phosphate, cns 54 56 Vv 
guaranteed 16%, bulk, same ae ee ineo Aosttbensbieeeieiee 3 —) dmas., i ccacanevenes .50 ~ 
eens: ten. 70.68 == aipha, Genat. arade, ame. el » Toluidin base, distilled, kga....lb. .06 - — Trimethylamine, dms., c.1., “diva. = 
om orn f. >. cars, Balto. Terra alba (00 Gypaum) —s ee Totuhtin, sates ‘an a Lok, Glvd- one pera ase 80 = "7 
triple, bu 0. » oe a . uidin, mixed, dms..........1b. .2- — Tripheny) phosphate®, 4 = mo = 
it-ton. .80 - 4 3 as eny! phosphate*, dms.... d 
striae Tetrachlorosthylene. "CE, mis tb iu 8% = Toluol*,* (toulene), 2° _indus., Tripoli, air-floated, bge, .l., 
tech. (see Perchloroethylene). dms., returnable..gal. .33 - — works..ton.21.00 - — 
oo era Ib. .19 - tanks, B. of Omaha, frt. and. - double grd., bgs., c.1., Works. Ao e 
gal. . - — on.17, - - 
i Tetrasodium | pyrophosphate (eee W. Coast, f.0.b. Minnequa, once-grd., bgs., c.1., works.ton.16.00 - — 
en Thallium sulphate, 99% pure, a° af i Colo..gal. .28 - — § Trisodium phosphate (see Soda 
Talc, dom., Calif., 1, o1...- ro —_. = bots., works..Ib. 5.00 < 7.00 nitration,* dms., returnable, phosphate, tribasic). 
B, C.lesseeeeees cocecce este Theobromine ......++.sseeeesee1d, 2.40 © 2.65 B of gal. .84%4- — Tuba root (see Berris root). ‘ 
N.Y., fibrous, 98-94%, 825 Sodiosalicylate, dms..........lb. No prices tanks, Omahe, frt. alld.. Tungsten metal powd.,®,* 90%, 
mesh, ¢.l..ton.14.00 -16.00 Thiamine hydrochloride, bots., cns., w e gal. .29%- — ams., works..Ib. 2.60 -  — 
eecoceccccooes ton.16.00 -18.00 gram. .65 - .90 Coast, f.0.b. Minnequa, Oxide, CP, kgs...............Ib. No prices e 
20-teti. 325 mesh, ar Thiocarbanilide, dms........... ®. 2- = Colo..gal. .29%- — Chem. grade, kgs..........lb. No prices 
m.15.25 -17.25 Thio Urea, C.P., dms.......... 55 - .65 Tonga vine, F, bis.......... --lb. .66 = .70 Turmeric root, Alleppey, bgs..lb. .09%- . 
LG. scccccccccces ton. 17.25 19.25 Thorium, nitrate, cs, works. = 200 - — root, bis........ sesceceeeeeIbD, .65 © .70 RRMMA; GOs esses ccncsserss Ib. .09%- .10%4 ¥ 
e 
a 
| Ve 
Vi 
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} RESINS 


ROVED, different, and in many ways superior 
P resinous materials, still available at moderate 
price. Suggested for coatings, impregnants, bonding | 3 
compounds and plastic masses. Samples, full inform- 
ation on request. 
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COLORS = Yellow to MOLECULAR COMPATIBILITY — HEAT RESISTANCE C 
deep brown WEIGHTS = 400 to 1200 Mostly soluble in oils and Generally excellent : 
CHEMICAL cheap hydrocarbon solvents. ELECTRICAL 
ONSISTENCIES — eae ee 
Som liquid to nigh-metting ACTIVITY from nigh Some Feauire aromatic = PROPER TIES— o 
solid ee to practical eo and di- ' 
3 * 2 * 
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Ou 
Oz 
Produced By PLANT 

THE VELSICOL CORPORATION ce 
GENERAL OFFICES : ALL, a 
120 6. PEARSON STREET @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ILLINOIS wai 
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OIL, PAINT 


Turpentine, spirits, gum, bbls., 
c.l., ex dock. .gal. 

l.c.l., 10 ex dock..... gal. 

S OB QO cs evciscececn gal. 
wood, dest., dist., dms., divd. 


E. ports. .gal. 

tanks, dlvd., E. cities...gal. 
steam-dist., dms,, dlvd.gal, 
BMGsheg DIG Rs ccecceteccvct gal, 
tanks, dlvd... 
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brtts ut 


Unicorn root, false (see Helonias root). 


True (see Aletris root). 
Uranium oxide, black, _ -Ib. 
yellow. kgs........ eoccccces lb. 


Urea, dom., 46% N., ten., 20 
tons, f.0.b. Belle, W. Va., 
Metropolitan New York, 
Phila., Wilmington, Del., 
Baltimore, Wilmington, 
N. C., Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville. 


l.c.L, f.0.b. Belle, W. Va. 


2.55 « 
1.65 - 


---ton.80.00 - — 


ton.82.50 - — 


5-19 tons, f.0.b. Boston, 
New York, Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington, Del., 


Baltimore..ton.85.00 - — 


less than 5 tons, f.o.b. 


New York, Phila..ton.90.00 - — 


import, 40% N., bgs., 5 tons, 
f.o.b. Atl., Gulf ports or 
Belle, W. Va., ship..ton. 
smaller lots, f.0.b. N. Y. 
or 


Urea fertilizer compound, basis 
2% N., bulk, c.l., f.o.b. 
Belle, W. Va., or Atl., Gulf 


No prices 


No prices 
12- — 


Ports..ton.57.40 - — 


Urea -ammonia liquor, basis, 

45% N., tanks, f.o.b. Belle, 

W. Va., or Atl., Gulf ports, 
ton.121.58- — 


87% N. (insoluble), f.0.b. Belle, 


W. Va., or Atl., Gulf ports. 
ton.127.00- — 
Uva ursi leaves, bis........... lb. .20 - .22 






Valerian root, Belgian, bis....1b. 
Hastern, bls......-seeeeseees Ib. 
Valonia, beards, bgs., f.a .ton. 
cups, bgs., f.a.s........ton. 
Vanadium pentoxide, C.P., bgs., 
cns., works. .lb. 

tech., dms., works........... Ib. 


Vanilla beans, Bourbon, —- -Ib. 
Mexican, SGGetearors 
cuts, Bi casesss 
South American, . 
Tahiti, Cine. .ccccccccccccces “Ib. 


Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25- Ib. tins, 


Ib. 2.60 


5-lb. tins.......... eee oof. 
Dodd. CMG. ceccccccceccsece lb. 
ex guaiacol, 25-Ib. tins...... Ib. 
Gelb, timw.....seeesecseeeee ID. 
lelb. tine......eeceeeess 
ex lignin, any quantity, 
tins. .1b. 

Sol. CIMB. ccocccccccccccccccel 
WoED. TING. ccccccvcccsccccce 1 


Venice turpentine, 7 cs...1b. 
artificial, CB. ...eeeeecseeeeeclD 
Verdigris, »biz., kgs. ecccccce ccd 


Vinyl acetate, cns., works..... Ib. 
dms., c.l., 30,000 Ibs. 


le.L., WOrk@......c.sseeee lb. 
5 gals, dms., works........Ib. 
Bther, OW Oh c5s5eccneesssc 
GB O}.Grcccccccccccccccccccc DO. 


b. 2.55 - 


1.15 - 1.20 
-7 - 88 


No prices 
No prices 


7.00 - — 
110 - — 


No prices 
-16.00 
-15.00 
Prices 


6.00 - 6.25 


2.65 
2.75 
2.35 


Oe 
eet 


2.35 - 
2.40 - 


No prices 
A - 


-22 
-25 


~ 
a 
ser 


1.80 - 
-TBY- 
-45%- 


Vitamin B, (see Thiamine hydrochloride). 


B, (see Riboflavin). 
C (see Acid, ascorbic). 


D (see Oils, codliver, = liver). 





E (see Alpha Tocopheraol 
G (see Riboflavin). 
P-P (see Acid, nicotinic; acid, nicotinic, 
amide). 
Violet, methyl, toner (see M). 

V.M-P. naphtha {see petroleum naphtha, 
v.™m.pD.). . 
Wahoo bark, bis.......... «lb, .45 = .48 
tree eeeeescecsecocests ok © cae 
Wattle ‘bark. “bes. f.a.8......ton.41.00 -48.00 

EXxxtract, solid, bgs.. ap scse cee: -0460- .04475 

liquid, tanks. eccccccccceel OS 2 = 

BRE, . -cccvscoscese eeee-ID. 8%- — 
Wax, amorphous, group 8, at re- 
fineries: 160-165. amber. 

Ib. .15%- — 

WHRO cccctcccescccoes Ib 14 ¢ — 

white ......+. eccccesslD. £26 2 = 

180-185, amber......++..Ib. .17%- — 

Diack ..ccccccees eooeeld. 16 2 — 

white eocccece eoeelb. BO - — 

Bayberry, bGB..ccccccccccces Ib. .18 = .20 
Bees,*, white, bleach, slabs, cs. 

lb B56 - — 

cakes, CS.....++ cccccccce Ib OT - — 

GISGB, CB. cccccesrecsccese Ib 58 - — 

yellow, crude, Africa..,.. Ib 49 - — 
Brazilian, Chilean, bgs., 

lb, .60 a 

refd., slabs, cs., Ibs...... Ib. .54 © 

Candelilia,? » Dee., 1 TOM. ccvce Ib. 23 - — 
Carnauba,?, No. '8 chalky, bgs., 

lb, .78 = — 

NO, B DBBBecccccccccccccces Ib. 842 — 

N. _C., 8, DEB. ccccccces eoeeelb, .79 © = 

SORREE, DEB: cccccevedecees Ib. .84 - 185 

yellow, No. 1, bgs......-. --lb 88 = = 

Ble, B WEBeccoccesecesecvece Ib. 87 = — 
Ceresin, dom., 138°, 140° m.p., 

bgs., 1 ton..lb. .13%- .14 

jobbing lots.......1b 144%- .15 

150°-160° m.p., bgs., 1 ton..Ib 15%- .16 

jobbing lots.......lb. .16%- .17 

160° m.p., bgs., 1 ton......1b. .16%- .17 

jobbing lots.......lb. .17%- .18 

JAPAN, CB. cccccccrcccscsecccs Ib. .80 - .81 

Montan, bBS....-eeceseeeeers lb. .45 = .46 

Ouricury,?, DES. .ce.csorsecees Ib. .55 = .62 
Ozokerite, “hard, green, congea:, 

p. 66°-68° C., oe. -lb. No stocks 
70°-72° C., bes Ib. No stocks 
74°-76° C., bes. ..lb. No stocks 

snow-white, pure, 76°-78° C., 
bgs..lb, No stocks 
yellow, natural, 76°-78° ™., 
bgs..Ib. No stocks 
Paraffin (see P). 
Spermacet. blocks, cs. eoelb. .24 = .25 
COKOS, CB. ccccccccccccccces 25 = .26 
White lead “ee Lead. white). 
White pine bark, rossed, bls..Ib. - .08 


White precipitate, powd., dms., 50 
lbs. Or more. 


-Ib. 2.84 2 = 
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Turpentnie—Yellow, Chrome 





Whiting, chalk, com’l., dry-grd., Witherite (see Barium carbonate, natural). 
pap. bms., ¢.L, WOT 8 00 22.00 Woodfiour, dom. . “0 mesh, bes. : 
—— 1on.anee 794.00 cL, f.0.b. N. Y..ton. 124.00 +25.00 
wet-erd. bip ‘ten, Ol, i 80 mesh, same basis..... ton.26.00 -28.00 Y 
works..ton.21.00 -25.00 100 mesh, same basis..... ton.30.00 -32.00 
had; “Getiniesce, eee eae import, 70 mesh, bgs., ex Yara yara, cryst., CNS......... Ib. 1.80 - 1,85 
gilders, bolted, pap. bgs dock..ton. No prices Yellow,* arsenic sulphide, dom., 
: a works. .ton.20.00 24.00 80 mesh, bgs., ex dock..ton. No prices portion’ ame ills, ie 0 ‘ ‘oe 
le... works........ton.21.00 -24.00 100 mesh, bgs., ex dock..ton. No prices imp., bbls., same basis..... Ib. .20 Nom. 
extra bolted, pap. bgs., oon 26 120 mesh, bgs., ex dock..ton. No prices Benzidine, bbis., dlvd........ Ib. 1.85 - 2.25 
Led, worke ee on 3s Om atop Wormseed, American, bgs.....1b. .07 - .08 Cadmium, CP, import, bxs..1b. 1.85 - 1.40 
Paria white, pap. bgs., c.l., CAVERN, Occ cr vcccereeses Ib. 4.50 - 5.00 ——e aa - ae 
oa ‘i aT a X goiden anc stanaar ¢ 
OG ness a Me na. orange, ton Tots, bles 
Limestone, air-floated, 99%%, 400-2,000 lbs., bbls........ Ib, 60 - = 
mesh, pap. bgs., 00-800 Ibs z SH 
100-300 lbs., pkKgs.....+... lb. .65 
200 c.1., works..ton.10.10 - — Yellow cadmium lithopone prices are f.o.b. 
mesh. pap. aoe c.1., 9.50 3alto. or whse. points, transportation pre- 
200 works..ton. 9. -_ = paid or allowed E. of Rockies. 
90%, io — ~~ “aes Xylol? (xylene), indus., dms., Sulphide, orange, cases, works, 
giléera, pap. bes. o.L, works, returnable, works..gal. .82 - — Ib. 1.10 Nom. 
. D. bgs., c.1., 5 Chrome, CP, bbis., dilvd. No. 
ton.11.50 -18.00 tanks, E, of Omaha, frt. alld., of Tenn. and N. C., EB. of 
Le.l., works........ton.12.50 -16.00 gal. .27 - — Miss. R., including Daven- 
putty Bene 7 work. -ton.12.00 18.00 tanks, W. of an f.o.b. 7 port, Minneapolis, Rock 
s., ¢.L, works. .ton.12. -13. Minnequa, Colo..gal. .27 - — Island, St. Louis, St. Paul 
+ eseee+-t00.13,00 -16.00 : ; : 
10°, dms., returnable, works, contracts..lb. .16 - — 
precipitated, bes., c., WOrks, | 0 en “ as = Chrome yellow, CP prices are %c. higher, 
1e.1., worke........ton.18.00 -25.00 tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. alld., Tuc), ‘Mise., PP os. jn 
Wild cherry bark, thick, natural, gal, 30 - — (Dallas, 1%c.; Ft. Worth, i%c.; El Paso, 
bis..Ib. . - .08 5°, dms,, returnable, works..gal. .30 - — 2c.) Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Kansas 
ttn setural, bis....2.s0:: Ib. cor. l08 aS ee es higher diva, Pac. coastr for Denver, Pueblo; 
, Natural, bis..... eeeeelb, .O7%- «| gal. .40- — gher coa ‘or Denver, 0, 
Wild indigo fost, Dla.s-esesccb. 48 > 4 8% dma, returnable, works..gal. 49 = — ta 
Witch-hazel extract, dist.. bs a ' tanks, E. of Omaha, frt. a Te Dutch, pink, bbls..... Se ae ae 
bis..gal. .72 = .75 . 4 
leaves, DIS....sescececeeess lb. .07 = .08 Xylidin, mixed. dms........... Ib. .35 + .36 —Continued on page 108 
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HARSHAW DRIERS 


FIFTY YEARS of DEVELOPMENT of industrial chemi- 
cals, EXPERIENCE with raw materials and manufac- 
turing techniques, DIRECT CONTACT with paint manu- 
facturers and their problems, RESEARCH of materials 
and methods of formulation, SKILFUL PRODUCTION 
and LABORATORY CONTROL ... . these are the fac- 
tors making Harshaw Driers dependable and uniform. 
Uversols (Naphthenates), Linoleates, Oleates, Pastes, Resin- 
ates, Soyates, Laurates, Stearates and Salts of Cobalt, Lead, 
Manganese and Zinc. 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio, and Principal Cities 
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Beating Autos Into Planes 


A trifle late, from the viewpoint of all 
that might have been best for the na- 
tional welfare, but nonetheless earnestly, 
United States industry is sitting down to 
study its part in assuring early United 
States victory in the “shooting war” 
which has finally awakened the people to 
a recognition of their status, that averages 
about fair. There is yet a long way 
to go—especially for the antagonistically 
embattled farm-leaders and a few mis- 
anthropic industrial camp-followers, both 
of which groups measure general welfare 
solely by terms of their own profits. 

It is to be desired, but it is scarcely 
to be hoped, that Congress will lay the 
inevitably heavy tax burden of victory- 
striving equitably. This has never been 
done. But, many conditions to be met 
today have no precedents and call for 
similarity in pioneering initiative in 
order that they may not only be met but 
also be mastered. Not all the handicaps to 
early victory are in the hands of the 
nation’s declared enemies. 

A survey of the automotive industry is 
being made to ascertain how and when 
it can be converted to mass production 
of airplanes. This conversion was urged 
a year ago, but was dismissed, first, as 
impracticable, then, as something por- 
tentous of Communistic schemes. Such 
a conversion cannot be accomplished in 
a few weeks, for there are many ma- 
chines and many men to be readjusted in 
order that the new purpose may properly 
be effectuated. It should have been un- 
dertaken one step at a time at best a year 
ago—and if necessary half the automo- 
biles which clutter busy streets should 
have been commandeered and converted 
into airplane materials. 

It is far past the best time to start con- 
verting all possible industrial facilities to 
the tasks of victory. A full start is to be 
expected, because United States industry 
has got tired waiting to be invited, wait- 
ing for some usually poorly informed 
O.K.-er to decide upon what is wanted. 
Business has set down to study and is 
beginning to stand up to work for 
victory. 
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A Foretaste of War 

The OPM orders of last week, having 
to do with ethyl alcohol, methanol, and 
molasses, make more intense—and some- 
what bitterer to many—the foretaste of 
war’s restrictions and inflictions on the 
customary pattern of living, which was 
given by the earlier restricting of auto- 
mobile tires. The later orders make it 
plain that there is no “here” where the 
pinch of war can’t happen, and will not 
happen. 

The Director of Priorities must act in 
such matters according to his lights. That 
what he orders now appears to be ex- 
traordinarily severe is owing wholly to 
the fact that there long was official re- 
luctance to impose restrictions clearly in- 
evitable, because of a well-substantiated 
belief that the public was not in a mood 
for even nibbling at any anything which 
it had come to regard as its right. There 
is a deal of truth in the old saying about 
cutting off a dog’s tail all at once, but the 
loss always seems the greater because of 
its suddenness. 

It is not the desire nor the intention 
of OPM or OPA to work exceptional or 
unreasonable hardships by orders man- 
datorily dictated by the demands of war. 
The ethyl alcohol, methanol, and molasses 
orders testify to this purpose in various 
respects, once the imperative nature of 
the war needs for these materials is ap- 
preciated. In truth, the molasses order 
appears to grant much leeway by the pro- 
visions of its (C) (8). Due provision is 
made in all the orders for appeals by per- 
sons who consider themselves injured by 
the requirements. This policy has sub- 
stantially eased and sometimes vitiated 
other orders, but it is to be assumed that 
the officials have been hardened mean- 
while by the actuality of war. 

The restrictions on tires, and alcohols, 
and molasses are but the earliest of many 
which must be expected. Inevitably the 
orders to come will progressively nar- 
row the field of business activities in 
civilian services and necessitate readjust- 
ments which will not always be simple 
or easy. That is one of the demands of 
war, and rigorous as it may be, it is far 
more to be desired than are the clearly 
forecast consequences of a war lost to 
the ruthless enemies by which this na- 
tion is opposed. 
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U.S.P. Reformation 


The special committee created at the 
1940 session of the United States Pharma- 
copeial Convention has submitted a draft 
of a new constitution and by-laws. This 
will be acted upon at a supplementary 
session of the convention in April. It is 
designed to make future conventions less 
unwieldly in size and to assure well- 
qualified, expert service in the work of 
revision. The draft reaches well toward 
these objectives. 

Representation in future conventions 
will be limited to one delegate from each 
institutional member—and the delegate 
will have to be actually and actively con- 
nected with the institution or organiza- 
tion which he represents. Local organi- 
zations—unless those of the District of 
Columbia may be so classified—will not 
be entitled to membership. Acceptable 
State pharmaceutical organizations ap- 
parently must be affiliated with the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 
No provision is made for the admission of 
new members. If any substantial part 
of the much heralded “new order” or pat- 


tern of national life shall eventuate, it 
will be necessary at least to amend the 
constitution in this respect. 

A director of pharmacopeial revision 
will replace the present chairman of the 
revision committee and he will be elected 
by the board of trustees at the sugges- 
tion of the nominating committee which 
will in largest part be chairmen elected 
by revision subcommittees set up by the 
director. There is a hint of a little “close 
harmony” there. The director may have 
an assistant. The same nominating com- 
mittee will present a double ticket of 
nominees for subsequent committees of 
revision, but such nominations may also 
be made from the floor, as must all nomi- 
nations for officers and the six elected 
members of the decennial board of 
trustees. It was not found practicable to 
carry out the 1940 convention’s advice 
that the official terms of the trustees 
overlap. 

According to the proposed by-laws the 
pharmacopeia would be issued in revised 
form at approximately five-year inter- 
vals. Supplements also are provided for 
as necessary and practicable. Annual 
publication of financial reports by the 
board of trustees is proposed, also publi- 
cation of statement of honoraria after 
each revision. 

The proposed U.S.P. reformation—even 
to the elimination of the diphthong in the 
word, “pharmacopeia”’—is headed in a 
desirable direction. It goes far enough to 
assure a substantial reduction in the poli- 
tics of recent decades and to preclude the 
more or less justified charges of secrecy. 
Whether it will achieve better service in 
revision will depend, although in far 
lesser degree than in the past, on “human 
nature.” But, it holds a promise of im- 
proving that inevitable factor. 
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A Record of Change 


If, as Marcus Aurelius said, “every- 
thing is the result of a change,” the year 
1941 should be a most resultful one, be- 
cause it changed many things much. 
And, in respect of changes in business 
policies, processes, and products—numer- 
ous and revolutionary as they have been 
—the most is yet to come. Whether that 
will be also the best, or the worst, can 
not be foretold: too many variable fac- 
tors will be at work. 

Out of the past one can draw much 
that is informative of the future—if he 
be not too regardful of indications to the 
exclusion of connotations; for it is only 
the full significance of factual data which 
is properly informative: half-truths re- 
sult in infererences which always mis- 
lead. So, the records of 1941 provide a 
step in knowledge toward understanding 
and expectations of the days to come. 
Although business events, like history, do 
not repeat themselves in exact detail, 
they do recur in but slightly different 
form. Best of all, they point trends; 
those who follow these must know how 
to adjust their pace. 

And so, there is a great deal of use- 
fulness for today, tomorrow, and for 
many days to come in the records of 1941 
in the chemical, oil, and drug industries 
and the interpretative commentaries 
thereon—all of which appear in readily 
informative fashion on pages 33 to 96 of 
this number of Om, Paint anp Druc 
REPORTER. Extra copies of this review 
and forecast will be available, separately 
bound, at the nominal cost of 25 cents 
each. 
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BLUEPRINTS 


AN D 


THE 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 





Kk ERY battleship, every airplane. 
every tank, every gun, and nearly 
every one of the innumerable other 
items directly or indirectly connected 
with our National Defense Program 
is at one stage of its production merely 
a pile of blueprints. In the case of a 
battleship, however, this pile may weigh 
several tons. 

It is easy to see then that the Defense 
Program has resulted in a tremendous 
increase in the demand for blueprint 
paper. This naturally has been reflected 
in the consumption of the chemicals 
used in producing this paper. One of the 
most necessary of these essential chemi- 


eals is Iron and Ammonium Oxalate. 


used in practically all blueprint formu- 
las. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. have been 
for a number of years probably the 
largest producer in this country of [ron 
and Ammonium Oxalate, and are in ad- 
dition manufacturers of a number of 
other chemicals used in the preparation 
of blueprint paper including: Iron and 
Sodium Oxalate, Iron Oxalate, Lron and 
Ammonium Citrate. Ammonium Oxa- 
late, Potassium Oxalate. Naturally the 
large increase in demand for these chemi- 
cals has placed a great strain on our 
productive facilities, but, realizing their 
essential nature, we are exerting our- 
selves to the utmost to make them avail- 


able in sufficient quantities. 





MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS e ESTABLISHED 1849 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK — e 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO... INC. 
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(Parenthetical figures are the numbers of patents in the United States or other countries, as designated) 


6-Acetamido-2-paraethylbeta- 
hydroxyethylamino-1-methyl- 
quinolinium Methiodide 
Pharmaceutical 
Claimed (Brit. 495783) to be— 


Valuable as trypanocide advan- 
tageous in being more soluble 
and less toxic than known 2- 
styrylquinolinium salts 





Acetoacetylalphanaphthylamine 
Dye 
New intermediate for making— 
Yellow dyestuffs of the Hansa yel- 
low type, also variations of yel- 


low shades Ph ey 





Anise 

Anice, Anis, Anis Vert, 
Anise Seed, Aniseed, Anisfruechte, 
Anisi Fructus, Anison, Anissamen, 
Anisum, Anny, Annyle, Fructus Anisi, 
Fruto de Anis, Graines d’Anis, Semen 
Anisi Vulgaris, Semi d’Aniso, Simiente 
de Anis) 

(The dried, ripe fruit of Pimpinella 
Anisum, L. (Fam. umbelliferae). 
The plant is a native of Egypt and 
the Levant, but has been introduced 
in most warm climates; now culti- 
vated in southern Europe. Germany, 
Russia, Spain, Italy, France, Turkey, 
India, Japan, Chili, other parts of 
South America, and the United 
States—it is often adulterated with 
other seeds and vegetable matter, 
fine gravel, an argillaceous earth, 
weed seeds, and stems of the anise 
plant—Russian anise is said to be 
sometimes admixed with as much as 
30 percent of coriander, while Italian 
anise is also said to be admixed with 
from 2 to 10 percent, even 50 per- 
cent, of conium fruits) 


Aromatics 


(Anace, Aneys, 


Source of— 
Anise oil 
Distilled Beverage 
Starting point in making— 


Essence of anis 
Flavoring agents for cordials and 
liqueurs 
Food 
Starting point in making— : 
Flavoring agents for candy, condi- 
ments, and the like 
Pharmaceutical 


Reported useful, in decoctions, in- 
fusions, teas, as— 


Aromatic Carminative 

Corrigent of griping or unpleasant 
medicines 

Cough sedative Stomachic 





Aluminum Boroformate 
(Aluminiumboroformiat, Boroformiate 
Aluminique, Boroformiate d’Alumi- 
nium, Boroformiato di Alluminio, 
Boroformiate Aluminico, Boroformiate 
de Aluminio, Tonerdeboroformiat) 


Pharmaceutical 
In compounding and dispensing prac- 
tice 
Ingredient of— 
Gargles reputed useful in treating 
throat infections 
Reputed useful as— 


Astringent Disinfectant 


Ammonium Borofluoride 


(Ammonborofluorid, Borofluorammoniak, 
Borofluorammonium, Borofluoro’ di 
Ammonio, Borofluoro Amonico, Boro- 
fluoro de Amonio, Borofluorure d’Am- 
moniaque, Borofluorure d’Ammonium) 


Aviation 
Ingredient of— 


Moulding (parting) sand composi- 
tion used in casting processes 
for aviation engines 


2:6-Bis-(Para-anilinesulphon- 
amido) naphthalene 
Pharmaceutical 


Claimed (Brit. 502173) to be— 
Valuable for treating bacterial in- 
fectious diseases 
Bromocarvacrol Betathiocyano- 
ethylether 


Insecticide 
Claimed (U.S. 2185184) as— 
Insecticidal toxicant soluble in 
petroleum distillates 





4-Chlor-3’-methoxy-5 :6-benzo- 
quinolin 
Pharmaceutical 


Claimed (Brit. 481874) to be— 
Useful in destroying blood parasites 
(maleria), amebae, and worm 
infections 





10-Deltadiethylaminoalpha- 
methylbutylamino-7-methoxy- 
3-methylacridin Citrate 


Pharmaceutical 
Claimed (Brit. 441007, 441132, and ad- 
dition to 363392) as— 
New pharmaceutical 





Dicresylpyridinium 
Thiophosphite 
Lubricant 
Starting point (Brit. 457548) in mak- 

ing— 

High-pressure lubricants, die-mak- 
ing lubricants, and boring, drill- 
ing, cutting, and wire-drawing 
Oils by solution, dispersion, or 
emulsification in carriers, such 
as mineral, vegetable, or ani- 
mal oils, paraffin, water, gra- 
phite, grease, or porous bearing 
metal 





Di-tertiary-amylphenol 
Disulphide 
Rubber 
Stabilizer (Brit. 488866) for— 
Synthetic rubberlike materials such 


as— 
Polymers of butadiene, 2-chloro- 
butadiene, dimethylbutadiene, 


and isoprene 

Joint polymers of the foregoing 
substances with acrylic nitrile, 
styrene, and other polymeriz- 
able substances 





Ethyl Beta-2-furylacrylate 


Rubber 
Starting point (Brit. 516776) in mak- 
ing— 

Polymerized products with— 

Ethylene 
Methyl derivatives of ethylene 
Starting point (Brit. 516776) in mak- 
ing— 

Polymerized products, latex, which 
can be coagulated to rubberlike 
materials (said products are 
claimed to be compoundable and 
vulcanisable, to have better re- 
sistance than natural rubber to 
oils and solvents, and to be 
tough and resilient) 


Ethyl-Mercury Sulphate 
Rubber 


Preservative (Brit. 499578) for— 
Latex 


9-Ethyltridecanol 
6-Sulphate-ester 
Chemical 
Emulsifying agent (Brit. 461662) in 
making— 
Chemical specialties 
Emulsions of various chemicals 


Fats, Oils, and Waxes 
Emulsifying agent (Brit. 461662) for— 


Fats Oils 
Waxes 
Leather 
Emulsifying agent (Brit. 461662) in 
making— 


Dressing compositions 
Finishing compositions 
Soaking compositions 
Softening compositions 
Waterproofing compositions 


Miscellaneous 
Emulsifying agent (Brit. 461662) for 
making emulsions of various 
products 
Paper 
Emulsifying agent (Brit. 461662) in 
making— 
Coating compositions 
Sizing compositions 
Waterproofing compositions 
Waxing compositions 
Textile 
Emulsifying agent (Brit. 461662) in 
making— 
Emulsified compositions used in— 
Bleaching processes 
Dyeing processes 
Finishing processes 
Manufacturing processes 
Printing processes 





Ferrous Gluconate 
Pharmaceutical 


Reported useful as— 
Tonic 





1-Furoylacetimido-2-ethyl- 
dihydrobenzothiazole 


Photographic 
Color-former (Brit. 517197) in— 
Developing processes for produc- 
ing— 
Yellow images from silver salts 
Film emulsions 





Guayule Rubber 
(A rubber obtained from a plant 
known as Parthenium argentatum 
which is fairly closely related to the 
sunflower of the compositae—it is 
of interest as being the only plant 
in this large order known to produce 
rubber—it is a small herbaceous 
plant, or shrub, varying in height 
from a few inches to between three 
feet and four feet and is found in 
northern Mexico and at present is 
grown on a limited scale in the 
southwestern United States—the 
rubber contained in this plant can- 





Do Your Own Allocating with— 


Uses and Applications of Chemicals and Related Materials 
A cloth-bound book of 665 pages (6x9) containing 
information similar to that above on 5,167 materials. 


Provides a quick and accurate shortcut to vital in- 
formation about the application of important materials 
in more than fifty leading industries. 


An invaluable reference guide for Production Men and 
Purchasing Agents faced with materials problems, and 
for Sales Executives and Salesmen seeking new fields. 


$10; postage paid in U.S.3 39c. postage elsewhere 
—A book you will constantly use— 


-_ OO --  Orw—r—————————————  ————  — ——— — — — — 


not be obtained by tapping, as in 
ordinary rubber trees—the proce- 
dure is to cut down the whole plant 
and extract the rubber either by the 
use of solvents or by mechanical 
means—it is reported to be some- 
what soft and sticky, but of fair 
quality—the crude contains over 
20 percent of resins, but these can 
be partly removed by proper treat- 
ment) 
Rubber 
Compounding ingredient in— 
Rubber batches 
Domestic source of— 
Crude rubber 
Substitute for— 

Imported rubber (reported by a 
leasing rubber company as a 
definite possibility for increas- 
ing the supply of the United 
States) 





2-Hydroxy-2’-parachloro- 
phenyl]-5 :6-psinaphthazimide 
Dye 


Claimed (Brit. 516585) as— 
Dyestuff having a high affinity for 
cellulosic fibers 





2-Imino-1-methylquinolin 
Chemical 
Reactant in— 
Organic syntheses 
Photographic 
Starting point (Brit. 517197) in mak- 
ing— 
Color-forming agents for pho- 
tographic emulsions or for pho- 
tographic developing processes 





Orthodibenzylaminophenol 
Petroleum 


Gum inhibitor (US. 
1980201) for— 
Motor fuels 


1980200 and 





2-Para-aminobenzenesulphon- 
amido-4-methyl-5-hydroxyethyl- 
thiazole 
Pharmaceutical 


Claimed (Brit. 517272) as— 
Therapeutically useful new com- 
pound 





3-Pheny]-5-acetanilidomethyl- 
enerhodanin 


Photographic 
Starting point (Brit. 517769) in mak- 
ing— 
Sensitizer dyes for silver halide 
emulsions with— 
Morpholin Piperidin 





3-Phenyl-5-(1-piperidyl)- 
methylenerhodanin 
Photographic 
Dye (Brit. 517769) for— 


Photographic films (gives yellow 
colors in water, alcohol, or 
methanol) 


Sensitizer (Brit. 517769) in— 
Silver halide emulsions for photo- 
graphic films 





1:2:3-Triazole of 1:2-Diamino- 
4-benzoylaminoanthraquinone 
Dye 
Starting point (Brit. 506761) in mak- 
ing— 
Brown vat dyes with the aid of— 
1:2-Naphthoquinones which are 
unsubstituted in the quinonoid 
nucleus 
1:2-Naphthoquinones having in 4- 
position a sulphonic acid radicle 
and being unsubstituted in 3- 
position 
1:4-Naphthoquinones which are 
unsubstituted in the quinonoid 
nucleus 
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1941: A Year of Economic Transitions 


The year 1941 goes down in his- 
tory as the year when the European 
war turned into a world war. a war 


which in intensity, territorial spread, 
and number of nations involved is 
far more completely a world war than 
the 1914-1918 conflict. 


In the United States, 1941 marked 
the transition from defense prepara- 
tions to all-out shooting warfare. In 
January the nation was still hope- 
fully determined to stay out of war 
and was not yet convinced that the 
defense program need prevent carry- 
ing on business as usual. In Decem- 
ber, United States territory was at- 
tacked and invaded and our entire 
economy was under government con- 
trol and directed to the single aim of 
winning the war at any cost. 

While the attack on our Pacific out- 
posts December 7 was sudden, the 
internal transition from a defense pro- 
gram to a war basis was taking place 
throughout the entire year, and when 
Congress, December 8, declared that 
a state of war existed, the nation’s 
business and the government's con- 
trol machinery were already fairly 
well adjusted to the requirements of 
total warfare, military, and economic. 


Aspects of the Transition 
Among the many high points in this 
transition may be mentioned appro- 
priation of billions of dollars for pro- 
duction of war materials, construction 
of scores of new factories, the lend- 
lease program, strict regulation of 
foreign trade and foreign funds. con- 
trol of prices of a growing list of 
commodities, priority and allocation 
restrictions on the use of most im- 
portant materials, curtailment of 
civilian business, draft of manpower 
for the military services, heavy new 
business taxation, and the imposition 
of actual or potential control of every 
phase of business life through emer- 
gency or war powers of the Executive. 
The imposition of a group of rapidly 
growing defense agencies on top of 
the existing structure of governmental 
activities made Washington a hectic 
and crowded capital and the Mecca 
of all businessmen seeking information 
ind guidance about adapting their 
businesses to war conditions The 
established governmental agencies, for 
the most part. attempted to continue 
their routine functions, but their im- 
portance and the business significance 
of their actions was largely lost in 
the overshadowing defense program. 
Outbreak of war brought suggestions 
to curtail the appropriations and 
activities of many of these routine 
government agencies, and to move 
them out of Washington to make room 
for war work; and while the adminis- 
tration adopted the policy of retain- 
ing all social gains of the first eight 
years of the New Deal, the war de- 
velopments of 1941 brought a com- 
plete halt to all attempts at further 
social and economic reform. 
President Roosevelt was inaugu- 
rated January 20, 1941, as the first 
third-term President in history, but 
even before this event he set in 
motion plans which during the year 
put the United States completely on to 
a war footing. January 6 he sent a 
message to Congress asking for all- 
out aid to the democracies; a few 
days later the lend-lease bill was 
introduced and after lengthy debate 
t became law March 11. Under this 
law the United States began sending 
several billion dollars’ worth of goods 
£ all kinds to England and other na- 
tions, and the purchasing activities 
involved had a marked effect on the 


supply and market situation of many 
commodities, 


Supervision of Production 

In response to demands for more 
direct supervision of defense produc- 
tion, the President, January 7, created 
the Office of Production Management, 
embodying the most important func- 
tions of the old National Defense 
Advisory Commission. In the months 
that followed the initials, “OPM”, be- 
came the most important term in the 
lexicon of government regulation of 
business, and the agency itself con- 
tinually expanded, through several 
major and minor _ reorganizations, 
bringing in experts from every line of 
business to plan military procurement 
and attendant curtailment of civilian 
use, 

Most important to business of all 
OPM activities were those of its Divi- 
sion of Priorities, which placed re- 
strictions on nondefense uses of ma- 


terials through a series of orders so 
numerous and so inclusive as to keep 
most business in a constant state of 
perplexity. The priority system in- 
herited by OPM from the old Defense 
Advisory Committee was little more 
than a method for indicating the order 
in which army and navy contracts 
were to be filled, but as the defense 
and lend-lease programs demanded 
more and more of the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity, shortages and bottle- 
necks developed which required OPM 
to place increasingly severe restric- 
tions on materials uses. 

Late in August the President dele- 
gated to the Director of Priorities 
sweeping powers to impose priorities 
of all sorts, and thereafter all priority 
orders were mandatory and their 
nature steadily grew more drastic. At 
the same time the President created 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board representing the army, Navy, 
lend-lease Administration, and other 


Leon Henderson’s Views 


The Administrator of the Office of Price Admin- 

istration writes January 3, 1942, to the Editor of 

Or, Paint AND DruG Reporter for the industries 
which it represents 


I welcome this opportunity to express to the producers 
and marketers of the chemical, oil, drug, and paint in- 
dustry, through your valued publication, our apprecia- 
tion of their assistance and cooperation in carrying out 
the task delegated to the Office of Price Administration. 

In these emergency times, when the normal channels 
of commodity distribution are being upset, and the supply 
of commodities in many cases cannot be increased as the 
demands have increased, the stage is set for the inflation 
of prices uncontrolled by the normal balancing effect of 


supply and demand. 
of other industries, by 


You, together with the members 
your cooperative restraint, are 


helping the nation as a whole in solving its present serious 
problems and, at the same time, are helping yourselves as 


a part of that nation. 


The prospect of raising prices in times of short supply 
is alluring when viewed in a limited field of vision, par- 
ticularly where profits have been scant over the past 
decade. When viewed, however, in its broadest field, the 
raising of all prices avails to no one an advantage. The 
increased earnings purchase less and the purchasing 
power of fixed incomes approaches zero. 

We know that you, in the main, recognize these facts 
because of our personal discussions with you and because 
of your actions in making our task as easy as possible. 
Our work is necessary because a few people, unable to 
recognize the pitfalls of price inflation, are guided by the 
immediate profits they can gain by raising prices and not 
the effect which their action imposes upon the nation 
and its people in this time of dire stress. 

Because of the nation’s situation, the rise of some prices 
will be found to be necessary, and the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will endeavor to recognize such situations 
and treat them fairly in the interests of all concerned. 
When we fail to recognize such situations, we will ap- 
preciate your criticism and your cooperation in working 
out a fair and equitable adjustment. 

In closing let me thank you for your efforts toward 
reporting the price situation in the industry fairly and 


without hysteria. 





agencies concerned with procurement, 
with powers to decide among con- 
flicting demands for materials and set 
policies for the Priorities Division. 
By the end of the year SPAB and 
OPM were working toward a system 
of complete allocation of all strategic 
materials among all essential uses, but 
even before this objective had been 
fully reached, OPM had taken com- 
plete control of the supplies of a num- 
ber of commodities and allowed sales 


only as specifically permitted and 
directed by it. 
Among priority actions of most 


widespread application was a plan to 
provide maintenance and repair ma- 
terials for all industry, which under- 
went several revisions before emerg- 
ing as a workable plan in order No. 
P-100. In preparation for complete 
allocations, OPM announced in De- 
cember a _ production requirements 
plan under which all manufacturers 
using scarce materials make quarterly 
estimates of their needs and are given 
preference ratings for such materials 
as OPM feels can be allocated to those 
uses, 


Materials’ Scarcity Problem 

Commodities of many sorts became 
progressively scarcer during the year, 
not only because of the defense pro- 
gram but because of difficulties of im- 
porting. An export control system 
was set up and continually expanded 
for the dual purpose of keeping es- 
sential materials within the country 
and of preventing them from going to 
the Axis powers. The government 
spent vast sums in constructing new 
plants for the production of strategic 
materials and expanded its program 
of purchasing raw materials in for- 
eign countries to build up reserve 
stockpiles. 

All merchant shipping was brought 
under control of the Maritime Com- 
mission even before war was declared, 
so that routes, rates and allocation of 
cargo space were regulated in the in- 
terests of the national program, In 
March the government seized Axis 
shipping tied up in American ports 
and later took over laid up vessels 
owned by other countries, and put 
these ships to work in our own 
service. 

Congress was in continuous session 
throughout the year, the longest ses- 
sion in its history, but enacted little 
legislation of importance not related 
to national defense. It passed a huge 
tax bill adding some $3,500,000,000 of 
revenue annually, appropriated close 
to $60,000,000,000, and authorized a de- 
fense program twice that large. Con- 
gress continually added to the Presi- 
dent’s emergency powers, and after 
the declaration of war it rushed 
through a war powers act re-enacting 
much World War I legislation and 
giving President Roosevelt more power 
than any American executive has ever 
wielded. The limited national emerg- 
ency which had been in effect for the 
past year and a half was changed to 
a full emergency by proclamation of 
the President May 27. 


Contributory Foreign Events 


While the domestic economy was 
being prepared for war, rapid de- 
velopments occurred in the field of 
foreign affairs. American relations 
with the Axis grew steadily more 
strained and the United States became 
more and more involved in the fate 
of other democracies. Outstanding 
among these events were:— 

January 6—President Roosevelt asked 
Congress for all-out aid to the de- 
mocracies, 
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March 11—Lend-Lease bill became 
law. 

March 30—United States 
shipping in American ports 

April 10—United States assumes pro- 
tection of Greenland. 

April 30—United States Navy 
patrol of Atlantic defense zones. 

June 14—All assets of Axis nationals 
in the United States frozen. 

June 16—German and Italian con- 
sulates in the United States closed. 

June 24—President announces lend- 
lease aid for Russia 

June 25—Japanese assets in the United 
States frozen. 

August 1—Export 
Japan prohibited. 


Axis 


seizes 


begins 


of aviation fuel to 
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September 11—President Roosevelt or- 
ders the navy to shoot German vessels 
on sight. 

November 17—Neutrality act amended 
to permit arming of ships and ending 
restricted shipping zones. : 

November 24—United States occupies 
Dutch Guiana to protect bauxite sources. 

December 8—Congress declared a state 
of war with Japan. 

December 11—Germany and Italy de- 
clared to be at war with the United 
States. 

December 15.—Congress passed emeg- 
ency $10,000,000,000 war appropriation. 


December 19—Draft act extended to 
men of from twenty to forty-four 
years. 


Defense Materials Supply 


The capacity of the United States 
for producing strategic materials of 
many sorts was greatly expanded dur- 
ing 1941 under the demands of the 
defense program. Private industry, 


particularly in the metal and chemi- 
cal fields, engaged in countless pro- 
grams of plant expansion, and the 
Federal government itself entered 
the field by financing the construction 
of dozens of plants of various sorts. 
The government also engaged in a 
large-scale program of purchasing 
raw materials abroad to build up 
stockpiles for a war reserve and for 
use by the Army and Navy and their 
contractors, 

In spite of these activities, the 
country found itself short of sufficient 
of scores of vital raw materials be- 
cause of their heavy use in producing 
the implements of war for our own 
defense and to supply other democ- 
racies resisting aggression. But the 
program promised a postwar period 
of plenty as regards several raw ma- 
terials, with the prospect of develop- 
ing many new uses for such articles 
as plastics, synthetic rubber, mag- 
nesium, and aluminum. 

The use ot private capital in con- 
structing facilities for the production 
of materials needed for defense was 
aided by an amendment to the Fed- 
eral tax laws permitting the amortiza- 
tion, for income tax purposes, of such 
investments if certified by the War 
Department or the Navy Department 
as essential to the defense program. 
Most of the direct government activi- 
ties were conducted by various units 
of the Federal Loan Agency, such as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Metals Reserve Company, Rub- 
ber Reserve Company, Defense Plant 
Corporation, and Export-Import Bank. 
Loans were made for the construc- 
tion of new plants, acquisition of 
equipment, and purchase of foreign 
raw materials, and these agencies also 
made direct purchases of both foreign 
and domestic raw materials and built 
new plants which were leased or 
operated under contract with private 
concerns, 


Information Seanty 

Details of these purchases, loans, 
and agreements were for the most 
part surrounded with considerable 
secrecy, and when war was declared 
in December there was a complete 
closing off of information on con- 
tracts. Particularly lacking was in- 
formation on the amounts of foreign 


raw materials purchased and their 
disposition, and on the current rates 
of production of many new plants. 

Among the foreign supplies ac- 
quired in considerable quantities 
were rubber, tin, manganese, copper, 
sodium nitrate, quartz crystal, indus- 
trial diamonds, and nonferrous “and 
alloying metals of all kinds. The gov- 
ernment also offered to purchase for 
stockpile purposes considerable quan- 
tities of domestic manganese and other 
nonferrous metals. 

Construction of the first important 
tin smelter in the United States was 
started in Texas by the RFC, to be 
operated under contract with a 
Netherlands concern in smelting Bo- 
livian and East Indian tin ore. Largely 
with government financing, the ca- 
pacity to produce aluminum and mag- 
nesium metal was expanded many- 
fold, and at the end of the year sev- 
eral of these plants were already in 
production while others were in vari- 
ous stages of construction. 


Petroleum Contributions 


A large government-financed plant 
for the production of toluene from 
petroleum, a new source, was put into 
operation in Texas. Late in the year 
the government began giving financial 
assistance to the petroleum industry 
to expand by threefold or more its 
capacity to produce 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline. 

A small but highly important pro- 
gram for producing synthetic rubber 
from butadiene, a petroleum product, 
was financed by the government in 
cooperation with three private firms, 
and at the end of the year there were 
plans for expanding this program 
even further because of the virtual 
termination of imports of crude rub- 
ber from the south Pacific. 


In spite of these efforts by govern- 
ment and private business to expand 
the supplies of essential materials, 
shortages developed in practically all 
of them during the year. The Office 
of Production Management '§ was 
forced to institute curtailment pro- 
grams and limit the uses of such 
things as copper, aluminum, rubber, 
tin, plastics, and a great many chemi- 
cals. As a result of this and of the 
general increase in demand for 
almost everything caused by the de- 
fense program and the high level of 
business activity, virtually every in- 
dustry was forced to hunt for possible 
substitutes and for ways to conserve 
the supplies of most basic raw and 
intermediate materials. 


Defense Materials Controls 


Attempts to assure supplies of mate- 
rials essential to defense production 
first took the form of the Critical 
List of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. This was recognized by OPM 
as the catalog of materials on which 
the army and navy was to have first 
call, 

As defense work spread, the need 
for keeping that production supplied 
with materials put more or less se- 
vere crimps in supplies for civilian 
production. To meet this situation 
OPM devised and frequently revised 
a scheme of priorities, general pref- 
erences, and so on. Control by these 
means was applied at both ends—pro- 
duction and consumption—and nat- 
urally was felt in distribution. 

This scheme was fundamentally re- 
vised, effective for the first quarter of 
1942, so as to introduce a request for 
advance information on needs of ma- 
terials. Data on inventories also was 
collected, and the limited inventory 
plan originally applied to metals. on 


the Critical List was replaced with a 
provision in General Preference 
Order No. 1 which limited purchases 
and sales of all materials. The latest 
move is to confiscate and reallocate 
individual inventories of materials 
considered excessive, 

Gradually the control scheme is 
evolving into a grand plan of alloca- 
tion, Meanwhile the following 
methods apply as noted (also to many 
other items not of interest here): 


‘P’ Orders 


“P” orders are used in the scheme 
of priorities to assign blanket prefer- 
ence ratings to a company or com- 
panies engaged in important work. 

Among the articles to which such 
orders have been applied are those 
listed below. The “PD” numbers in 
the list refer to the related Priorities 
Division forms. The dates are those 
of expirations of the “P” orders. 
industrial, materials 


Explosives, for 


as 
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production of—P-86; PD-82; rating, A-8; 
until revoked. 

Health supplies—P-29, amendment No. 
1; PD-79 and 81; rating, A-10; until re- 
voked. 

Insecticides, germicides, and fungi- 
cides, material for production of—P-87; 


PD-81, 8la, and 82; rating, A-10; until 
revoked, 
Laboratory equipment and _ reagent 


chemicals—P-62; PD-82, 93, and 93a; rat- 
ing, A-1-F; March 31, 1942. 

Maintenance and repair—P-22, amend- 
ment No. 1; rating, A-10; April 1, 1942. 

Maintenance and repair materials for 
smelters and refiners of antimony, cobalt, 
copper, lead, mercury, zinc—P-73; rating 
as assigned; December 22, 1941. 


PD-81; rating, 


Paints, marine—P-65; 
A-1-F; March 31, 1942. 
Petroleum, materials for industry— 


P-82; PD-82 and 82a; until revoked. 
Production requirements plan — P-90 
(superseded P-6); PD-25a; various rat- 
ings; until revoked. 
Research laboratories supplies—P-43; 
PD-88, 93, and 107; rating, A-2; February 
28, 1942. 


‘M’ Orders 


“M” orders are used in the scheme 
of priorities to impose priority contro] 
over raw materials. 

Among the materials thus controlled 
are those below. “PD” numbers refer 
to the related Priorities Division 
forms; the dates are those of expira- 
tion of the “M” orders. “M” orders 
regulate distribution of materials; “P” 
orders are designed to help users get 
materials they need. 


Aluminum scrap—M-le and d; PD- 
39, 40, and 114; indefinite 
Borax and boric acid—M-7 and 7a; 


PD-31; August 30, 1941. 
Bristles, pig and hog—M-51 and 5la. 
Burlap—M-47, amended; PD-186 and 
188; until revoked. 
Butyl alcohol—M-30, 
revoked. 
Calcium-silicon—M-20a, revised and ex- 
tended; PD-72; May 31, 1942. 
Chlorine—M-19, amended (direct allo- 
cation after February 1, 1942); PD-190 
and 191; until revoked. 
Chlorinated hydrocarvon refrigerants—- 
M-28; PD-162; December 31, 1942. 
Chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents—M- 
41; PD-127; until revoked. 


amended; until 


Chlorinated rubber—M-46; July 31, 
1942. 

Chromium—M-18a; PD-54 and 55; April 
30, 1942, 


Cobalt—M-39 and 39a; PD-152 and 153; 
March 31, 1942. 

Copper—M-9a, b, and c; PD-130; June 
30, 1942. 

Ethyl! alcohol—M-30, amended and M- 
69; until revoked. 

Fats and oils—M-71; until revoked. 


Efforts to Keep 


During 1941 the price situation has 


grown increasingly serious. In spite 
of repeated warnings by President 


Roosevelt, Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson, and many others, 
both within and without the Federal 
service, Congress, which has had 
price-control legislation before it for 


considerably over six months, has 
failed to act on any of the many 
proposals. 

The house, after months of hear- 


ings, arguments, and bickering, finally 
did approve a so-called price-control 
bill. However, it is generally agreed 
that the measure passed by the 
house would be considerably worse 
than no legislation at all. A senate 
subcommittee has drafted amend- 
ments to this measure and will pre- 
sent them to the senate banking and 
currency committee as this is being 
printed. Still, the fact remains that 
prices have risen unreasonably in 
many commodities despite the issu- 
ance by Mr. Henderson of make- 
shift price ceilings, with no direct 
statutory authority behind them. 
When the year began, Mr. Hender- 
son had served some seven months as 
commissioner for 


price stabilization 
the old National Defense Advisory 
Commission. This was all changed 


April 11, when President Roosevelt, 
order, established the 


by executive 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply and appointed Mr. 


Henderson as administrator. As Price 
Stabilization Commissioner, under the 
NDAC, Mr. Henderson’s duties were 
merely advisory. He was instructed 
to watch prices, to advise the Presi- 
dent, to talk to the leaders of Ameri- 
can industry, and to get their indi- 
vidual consent, as far as possible, to 
a restraint on prices, 


‘Conversations Inadequate 

At his first’ press conference, the 
day after OPACS was set up, Mr. 
Henderson stated that it had become 


Formaldehyde—M-25, amended; until 
revoked. , - 
Hexamethy lenetetramine — M-25, 


amended; until revoked. 
Iridium—M-49; November 30, 1942. 


Isopropyl alcohol—M-30 amended; un- 


til revoked. 
Lead—M-38, 38a, and 38b; PD-66, 66a, 

and 124; March 31, 1942. 
Magnesium—M-2b; April 30, 1942. 


Methanol — M-31, amended; July 31, 
1942, 

Molasses—M-54; until revoked. 
Neoprene—M-13, amended; PD-7, 33, 


and 36; until revoked. 
Nickel, primary—M-6a; PD-27; March 
31, 1942. 
Paraformaldehyde — M-25, 


December 31, 1941. 

Phenol—M-27, amended; PD-1, 178a and 
b, and 180; July 31, 1942. 

Phosphorus oxychloride—M-35; Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. 

Polyvinyl chloride — M-10, 
PD-7, 33, and 36, indefinite. 

Potassium perchlorate—M-32; Novem- 
ber 30, 1941. 

Potassium permanganate—M-33; 
vember 30, 1941. 

Sperm oil—M-40; until revoked. 

Synthetic resins—M-25, amended; until 


revoked. 

Synthetic rubber—M-13, amended; un- 
til revoked. 

Titanium pigments—M-44, 
PD-145 and 146; until revoked. 

Toluene—M-34; PD-1; December 31, 
1941 (direct allocation after February 1, 
1942). 

Tricresyl phosphate—M-16; December 
31, 1941. 

Tung oil—M-67; February 15, 1942. 

Tungsten—M-29; PD-9; until revoked 

Vanadium—M-23a; complete allocation; 
until revoked. 

Zinc—M-11, amended, M-lla, b, c, d, 
and e; PD-20, 50a, 62, and 94; March 31, 
1942, 


‘L’ Orders 

“L,” orders in the scheme of priori- 
ties are designed to set limits on pro- 
duction or use of the materials or 
articles covered. Among the materials 
to which such orders have been ap- 
plied are the following (dates are ex- 
pirations ):— 

Cellophane (limit usey)—L-20; until re- 
voked. 

Chlorine (restrict use in pulp, paper 
and paperboard)—L-11; indefinite. 

Leadfoil (limit production, also use fou 
certain purposes)—L-25, amended; until 


revoked. 
Motor fuel (limit distribution on At- 
lantic seaboard)—L-8; amended; October 


24, 1941. 

Tinfoil (limit production, also use foi 
certain purposes)—L-25, amended; until 
revoked. 


Prices Down 


evident that something more substan- 
tial than conversations would be 
needed to prevent inflationary prices. 
He warned, at that time, that he 
would employ economic sanctions, 
if necessary, to prevent increases in 
the prices of basic commodities, and 
would rely, to a large extent, upon 
the withholding of supplies from non- 
cooperative industries. 

At that time, Mr. Henderson said 
that the products which would re- 
ceive first attention would be chemi- 
cals, paper, drugs, steel, coal, textiles 
nonferrous metals, building supplies 
machinery and equipment, and leath- 
er and hides. Since then, price ceil- 


amended; 


amended: 


No- 


amended; 


ings have been established in all 
these industries. 

The executive order establishing 
OPACS, considerably strengthened 


the powers granted the Price Admini- 
strator, giving him a long list of new 
duties, including the power to prevent 
price-spiraling, profiteering, inflation, 
hoarding, and speculation; to plan fox 
civilian distribution of materials not 
needed for defense; to determine 
maximum prices, commissions, mar- 
gins, and other elements of cost of 
commodities; to establish standards 
for consumers’ goods; to stimulate the 
use of substitutes; and to advise the 
President on the use of his power to 
confiscate factories under the selec- 
tive service act. 

Prior to the _ establishment of 
OPACS, five price schedules were 
issued by Mr. Henderson, covering 
second-hand machine tools, aluminum 
scrap and secondary aluminum ingot, 
zine scrap and secondary slab zinc, 
iron and steel scrap, and bituminous 
coal (later revoked). Since that 
time, fifty-eight additional price 
schedules have been issued, covering 
a variety of commodities, including 
a number of chemicals and drug 
materials. 

In an executive order issued Au- 
gust 28. by the President, the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board was 
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The Man Who Leads a tvigee Life 


@ @ @ Experimenting and probing into the 
unknown of today 


© @ @ for the scientific achievement of 


tomorrow 


© @ @ and guided by the successes or fail- 


ures of yesterday 


© @ @ the Merck Research Chemist is con- 
stantly striving to develop new chemothera- 
peutic products, and to improve the efficacy 


of those now in use. 


In a never-ending battle against disease, this 
man carries on his intricate and delicate ex- 
periments in yet another world apart — an 
amazing world of test tubes, microscopes, re- 
torts, and other laboratory apparatus, located 
only a few feet from the highways of everyday 
business and pleasure. 


MERCK & CO. Ine. 


NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA 


The research chemist diligently studies new 
means of combatting disease—hoping, testing, 
rejecting, perhaps a thousand times before 
success is achieved. Wrestling with nature, he 
also extracts from her the secrets of the vita- 
mins, hormones, enzymes, and other sub- 
stances which are so important in the fields 
of medicine and nutrition. 


Slowly, steadily, research has gained ground 
against the ravages of disease. Much has been 
done, but much remains to be accomplished. 
And only by constant application can true 
progress be made so that the scientific dreams 
of the present may become the beneficial 
realities of the future. 


In the endless battle to achieve that goal, 
Merck research chemists will continue to 
recognize their heritage of responsibility. 


ST. LOUIS °« 


‘ Han ufacluring Chemists 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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established. At the same time a Butyl aleohol—Schedule No. 37; Janu- 
Civilian Supply Divison was set up 4'¥ 1, 1942. 
in OPM, taking over all duties in Cocoa butter—Schedule No, 51; Decem- 
connection with civilian supply mat- er 1, 1941. 
ters from OPACS, the name of which Copper—Schedule No. 15; August 29, 
was changed to the Office of Price 1941. 
Administration. Mr. Henderson re- Copper alloys (brass mill scrap) 


mained as head of both agencies. 

December 19, in the final reorgani- 
zation of defense agencies of the year, 
an administrative order was issued 
by William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
Hillman as Director General and 
Associate Director General, respec- 
tively, of OPM, stripping Mr. Hender- 
son of all administrative authority 
with respect to civilian allocation 
functions and making the OPM Di- 
vision of Civilian Supply merely a 
“thinking and planning” outfit. 

Following the passage of the house 
version of the price control bill 
November 28, the senate subcom- 
mittee ordered hearings on the 
measure for December 9, and, after 
amending the bill to include most of 
the provisions desired by the adminis- 
tration and adding a few provisions 
for bargaining purposes when the 
measures reaches the conference com- 
mittee after its adoption by the 
senate, voted to report the bill to 
the full committee. It is expected 
that this legislation will be the first 
undertaken by the new senate, which 
meets beginning January 5, 


. ~ . . 

Price Ceilings 

The Office of Price Administration 
has issued between sixty and seventy 
orders laying price ceilings on a va- 
riety of articles suspected of inflation- 
ary influences. Among the articles 
affected are the following materials 
and products in the general category 
of chemicals, oils. and drugs, and non- 
ferrous metals and containers of inter- 
est to the industries concerned with 
such materials (the dates are those 
when the latest revisions become ef- 
fective ):— 

Acetic acid—Schedule No. 31; January 
2, 1942. 

Acetone—Schedule No. 36; January 1, 
1942. 

Aluminum scrap and secondary alumi- 
num—Schedgule No. 2; October 31, 1941. 

Asphalt or tarred roofing—Schedule No. 
45; December 12, 1941 (amended January 
5, 1942). 

Bags, second-hand—Schedule No. 55; 
December 6, 1941. 

Burlap—Schedule 
1941. 


Taxes Big and 


£ 1941 found the United 
States faced with the greatest tax 
burden in the nation’s history—to 
date. The tax program to be pre- 
sented to Congress early this month 
by Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau, however. will make the 1941 tax 
bill appear mild. 

Estimates on the amount of money 
which the Treasury Department will 
request for the coming year range as 
high as $20,000,000,000 in addition to 
levies imposed by the tax bill of 1941. 

President Roosevelt has warned the 
country that about half the national 
income during, 1942, or approximately 
$50,000,000,000,iwill have to be spent on 
our all-out war effort during the year. 
To obtain this stupendous amount of 
money it will be necessary to borrow 
huge sums from the American public 
through sales of regular government 
bonds, defense bonds and stamps—and 
taxes—taxes—taxes. 

Present taxes will have to be in- 
creased sharply. New taxes of both 
the excise and income variety will 
have to be imposed... A general sales 
tax, which was strongly, opposed by 
the administration last-:year during 
the defense program; era; will prob- 
ably be equally as'strongly supported 
this year since the transition to a full 
state of war. Withholding taxes are 
being repeatedly suggested, in order 
to assure easier collections by the gov- 
ernment. A withholding payroll tax 
of up to 15 percent is not unlikely, 
and is one of Mr. Morgenthau’s favor- 
ite plans. 


No. 18; August 15, 
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Hunting New Sources 

Excise taxes of all kinds are sure to 
be doubled or tripled. Luxury taxes 
will certainly be increased sharply. 
Nearly every possible tax source will 
be explored to discover its possibilities 
before the year is out. 


Schedule No. 12; October 2, 1941. 

Copper scrap—Schedule No. 20; Octobe: 
17, 1941. 

Ethyl alcohol—Schedule No. 28; Janu- 
ary 1, 1942. 

Fats and oils and products thereof— 
Schedule No. 25 (limitation of forward 
sales); September 11, 1941; schedule No. 
53 (price ceilings); January 2, 1942. 

Formaldehyde—Schedule No. 21; 
gust 20, 1941. 

Glycerin—Schedule No. 38; December 
18, 1941. 

Methanol, natural—Schedule No. 34; 
October 3, 1941. 

Nickel scrap and secondary materials 
containing nickel—Schedule No. 8; Sep- 
tember 6, 1941. 

Paraffin—Schedule No. 42; November 
21, 1941. 

Pepper, black and white—Schedule No. 
52; December 11, 1941. 

Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude—Sched- 
ule No, 22; August 22, 1941. 

Steel barrels and drums, void—Sched- 
ule No. 43; November 24, 1941. 

Tin, pig—Schedule No. 17; September 
19, 1941. 

Zine scrap materials and secondary 
slab zine—Schedule No. 3; October 17, 
1941. 


Ceiling prices fixed by OPA and 


Au- 


those set by agreements are fully 
listed every week in the Prices 
Current section of Om, Patnt AND 


Drug REPORTER, 


Price Agreements 


In addition to mandatory price ceil- 
ings, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion also places limits on prices of ma- 
terials through agreements on the part 
of producers. Among the materials 
thus controlled in price are:— 


Beeswax 
Benzol 

Bleaching powder 
Cadmium metal 
Candelilla wax 

Carnauba wax 

Carbon black 

Coaltar solvent naphtha 
Dry colors 

Natural resins (varnish gums) 
Ouricury wax 

Shellac 

Sodium pyrophosphates 
Sulphurie acid 

Titanium pigments 
Toluol 

Xylol 

Zine oxide 


Growing 


To get some idea of what may be 
done by the government in 1942 to aid 
in financing the war through internal 
revenue collections, it might be well 
to review the provisions of the 1942 
revenue act. 

In April, the Treasury Department, 
following a conference with congres- 
sional leaders, proposed a $3,500,000,- 
000 additional tax program. This was 
designed to place government spend- 
ing for the year on a two-thirds pay- 
as-you-go basis, Federal expenditures 
at that time being estimated at about 
$19,000,000,000, and revenue collections 
from taxes already on the books esti- 
mated at about $9,000,000,000. 


The measure became law in mid- 
September, after being completely re- 
written by the house, again by the 
senate, and a third time in the con- 
ference committee of the two houses. 
As enacted, it was estimated that it 
would actually yield about the amount 
requested by the Treasury Depart- 
ment originally. 

However, many of the original pro- 
visions of the bill had been eliminated 
and new ones added during the months 
that Congress had it under considera- 
tion. Alcohol taxes were raised from 
$3 to $4 per proof-gallon, and the $4 
tax was made applicable to brandy as 
well. All efforts to exclude from this 
provision taxes paid on distilled spirits 
in the case of spirits used in the manu- 
facture or production of an article to 
be used for nonbeverage purposes and 
sold for such use were finally defeated 
after strong protestations on the part 
of the Treasury Department. 

Proposals to levy a soft-drink tax 
were eliminated from the final bill, as 
was a proposed increase of one cent 
per gallon in the Federal tax on gaso- 
line. Exemptions from excess profits 
taxes income derived from mining 
strategic materials, which were in ef- 
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fect at the time, were repealed by the rate of 10 


bill. A tax of 2 cents per thousand 
was imposed on the sale of ordinary 


matches, while “fancy” wooden 
matches were taxed 5'!2 cents per 
thousand. 


Retail Cosmetic Tax 


A retail sales tax of 10 percent was 
levied on all toilet preparations and 
cosmetics, including perfumes, essen- 
ces, extracts, toilet waters, petroleum 
jellies, hair oils, pomades, hair dress- 
ings and restoratives, hair dyes, aro- 
matic cachous, toilet powders and any 
other preparations used or applied for 
toilet purposes. All excise taxes be- 
came effective October 1. 

Taxes on radio time sales and bill- 
boards, included in the house bill, were 
eliminated in the final measure. How- 
ever, a levy of 10 percent was included 
on charges for telepHone or radio tele- 
phone messages or conversations for 
which the charge is more than 24 
cents. Leased wire, teletypewriter, or 
talking circuit special services, were 
taxed at a rate of 10 percent, and a 5 
percent levy was imposed on wire and 
equipment service and burglar and 
firealarm service. Local telephone 
service was taxed at a rate of 6 per- 
cent. 

Electric, gas, or oil appliances used 
for cooking or heating are taxed at a 


Antitrust Law 


The national emergency put a crimp 
in some of the activities of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of 
Justice as revitalized during the two 
preceding years by Assistant Attor- 
ney-General Thurman Arnold, but for 
the most part the campaign against 


alleged monopolies, combinations, and 
restraints of trade continued with only 
a shift in emphasis. 

Early in the year it became apparent 
that the national defense program 
would require the concerted action of 
competitors within various industries 
in working out plans for conserving 
raw materials, limiting the number of 
types and models produced, pooling 
contracts, restricting output and dis- 
tribution, adhering to price schedules, 
and in other ways refraining from full 
and open competition in order to com- 
ply with requests of defense agencies. 
Because businessmen knew full well 
that agreements, even when done at 
the request of a government agency, 
constituted at least technical violations 
of the Sherman antitrust act, the At- 
torney-General, then Robert H. Jack- 
son, April 29, 1941, wrote a letter to 
John Lord O’Brian, general counsel of 
the Office of Production Management, 
outlining the procedure to be followed 
by OPM in obtaining concerted action 
of competitors and promising im- 
munity from antitrust prosecution for 
acts taken in accordance with OPM 
programs. 

In brief, this letter stipulated that 
committees of industry might discuss 
and recommend, but that all plans for 
concerted action were to originate 
with OPM and be directed to the in- 
dustry in writing after the general 
character of the plan had been ap- 
proved by the Department of Justice. 
After that the department would bring 
no prosecutions for actions done in 
strict compliance with such a direc- 
tive or program, but the department 
reserved the right to bring civil in- 
junction actions against practices 
found not to be in the public interest 
and persisted in after notice to desist. 
This was followed by letters in similar 
vein covering the activities of the 
Office of Price Administration, Office 
of Petroleum Coordinator, and the 
small business contract pooling and 
product simplification and standard- 
ization activities of OPM. 


Litigation Plentiful 

In spite of this voluntary limitation 
of its field of action, the Antitrust 
Division remained very active 
throughout the year, working on cases 
already pending and making new in- 
vestigations against practices said to 
interfere with the defense effort or 
having no immediate relation to de- 
fense. In particular, the division 
made a drive against patent pooling 
and other agreements between Ameri- 
can and foreign, chiefly German, con- 
cerns which were alleged to restrict 
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percent. and all washing 
machines, both commercial and domes- 
tie, received a 10 percent tax, and elec- 
tric light bulbs were taxed at a rate 
of 5 percent. 

Individual income taxes, under the 
new legislation, were substantially in- 
creased, and exemptions lowered. In 
addition to the normal rate of 4 per- 
cent on incomes, surtaxes ranging 
from 6 percent on the lower brackets 
to 77 percent on incomes of $5,000,000 
or more were added by the bill. 

In the house bill, it was proposed 
that a special levy of 10 percent be 
added on increased earnings of cor- 
porations which might otherwise es- 
cape the excess profits tax through the 
use of the invested capital basis for 
computing surtax income. This, was 
eliminated in the final draft and a pro- 
vision substituted increasing corpora- 
tion surtax rates from 5 percent to 6 
percent on companies earning $25,000 
or less; and from 6 percent to 7 per- 
cent on companies earning in excess 
of $25,000. 

All these taxes will most probably 
be increased sharply in the 1942 rev- 
enue bill, and it is certain that many 
new taxes will be added. Levies 
which were proposed in the 1941 meas- 
ure but eliminated before final passage 
are also pretty sure to be brushed off 
and inserted in the next tax bill. 


Litigation 


prices or production of strategic ma- 
terials in this country or to divide up 
spheres of world distribution. 

Typical of such actions was the 
grand jury indictment brought in New 
York January 30 against six firms en- 
gaged in the magnesium industry, 
charging an international zgreement 
to restrict production and trade. 

April 10 the department announced 
a sweeping investigation of German 
relationships with American chemical, 
pharmaceutical, and other corpora- 
tions, and a Federal grand jury in 
Newark, N. J., subpoenaed the records 
of a number of such firms. As a part 
of this general investigation, a com- 
plaint and consent decree were filed 
in New York September 5 involving 
Stirling Products, Inc., its subsidiaries, 
Winthrop Chemical Company and 
Bayer Company, Inc., and the Alba 
Pharmaceutical Company, and certain 
officers, ending illegal agreements with 
German concerns, including division 
of South American markets, profit- 
sharing, and use of patents and trade- 
marks. 

December 17 the department an- 
nounced that the Federal court in 
Newark had assessed fines on four 
drug manufacturing companies and 
their major executives on charges of 
antitrust violations in cartel actions 
chiefly concerned with the manufac- 
ture and distribution of hormones. 
The corporations, which plead nolo 
contendere to charges of illegal for- 
eign tie-ups, were Schering Corpora- 
tion, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc., Organon, Inc., and Rare Chemi- 
cals, Inc. Two days later a federal 
grand jury in New York brought an 
indictment against the General Aniline 
& Film Corporation, and General Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, charging illegal 
agreement with the German I. G. Far- 
benindustrie to restrain production 
competition, and exports. 


Drug Distribution Probed 

In its domestic distribution activi- 
ties, the drug industry was under con- 
tinuous anti-trust investigation 
throughout the year. As the year 
opened, a Federal grand jury in the 
District of Columbia was studying a 
huge volume of documents pertaining 
to wholesale and retail distribution of 
drugs, pharmaceuticals, surgical sup- 
plies, toilet goods, and related mer- 
chandise, and evidence so collected 
was used by the Department of Justice 
as the starting point for several other 
investigations. During January a 
grand jury in Philadelphia, Pa., sub- 
poenaed additional records involving 
surgical instrument sales, which led to 
a decree eliminating price-fixing. 

A second Federal grand jury in 
Newark, N. J., has had under scrutiny 
for almost a year the legality of more 
or less coercive activities alleged to 
prevail in the drug and related and 
certain other trades in connection with 
so-called “fair trade” laws. Much se- 
crecy surrounds this investigation; but, 
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because of the stated antipathy of the 
antitrust division toward State fair- 
trade laws and the Tydings - Miller 
Federal enabling act, a common belief 
is that the objective is the termina- 
tion of such forms of price-mainten- 
ance. But, suspicion of pressure be- 
yond the law is more likely the mo- 
tive. 

Another grand jury in the District 
of Columbia began an investigation of 
insulin distribution in February, which 
resulted, July 2, in pleas of nolo con- 
tendere on the part of the three li- 
censed manufacturers of insulin in the 
United States, Eli Lilly & Co., Sharp 
& Dohme, Inc., and E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, to charges of fixing and main- 
taining uniform prices in interstate 
commerce, 

The investigation of the drug trade 
continued in various cities, but the 
surgical instrument and the insulin 
cases were the only specific results. 


A.M.A. Convicted 


An antitrust action against the 
American Medical Association was 
concluded during the year. To- 
gether with the District of Columbia 
Medical Society, the A.M.A. was 
found guilty of violating the anti- 
trust laws in conspiring to restrain 
the activities of Group Health Asso- 
ciation, a cooperative medical care 
plan for government employees. 


A general investigation of the fer- 
tilizer and fertilizer materials indus- 
try, which had been in progress for 
some time, resulted in an indictment 
of the two major trade associations 
and sixty-four corporations produc- 
ing and distributing mixed fertilizer 
in the Federal court in Winston- 
Salem, N. C., February 10. The in- 
dictment charged a_ long-standing 
conspiracy to fix uniform prices and 
suppress competition. The case was 
still pending at the end of the year. 
Another section of this general in- 
vestigation’ ended May 29 with a 
consent decree in the Federal court 
in New York by which principal 
distributors of nitrogen fertilizer 


materials agreed to refrain from fix- 
ing prices and conditions of sale. 

What was termed the _ longest 
antitrust trial in history ended Oc- 
tober 9 when a Federal court in 
New York dismissed the case against 
the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, whick the government had 
charged with many instances of 
monopolization, conspiracy, and gen- 
eral misconduct in connection with 
the production of bauxite and the 
manufacture and sale of various 
types of aluminum products. 

The exigencies of national defense 
probably saved the oil industry from 
further antitrust prosecution during 
1941. Pending at the beginning of 
the year was an over-all suit against 
the American Petroleum Institute and 
twenty-two major companies charg- 
ing innumerable restraints of trade 
in producing, refining, transporting, 
and marketing petroleum and_ its 
products, and asking the court for 
injunctive relief in such general 
terms as to threaten the breaking 
up of integrated companies. Dates 
for filing answers were postponed 
from time to time throughout the 
year, and while negotiations for a 
consent decree settlement were con- 
ducted, the Department agreed in 
December to put the case off indefi- 
nitely because of the war. A com- 
panion case pending throughout 1941 
charged pipelines owned by major 
companies with violating the Elkins 
transportation act in giving rebates 
on pipeline charges in the form of 
dividends of stock to owner-users. In 
December this was terminated by a 
decree in which all important inter- 
state petroleum and gasoline pipe- 
lines in the country were enjoined 
from paying dividends to owner- 
users Of more than 7 per cent on 
valuation. Meanwhile tke oil indus- 
try was guaranteed immunity for co- 
operative acts taken for defense 
through a system of clearing with 
the Department of Justice recommen- 
dations and directives issued to the 
industry by the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator. 


Federal Trade Commission W ork 


The Federal Trade Commission 
submitted to Congress, January 9, 
its twenty-seventh annual report cov- 
ering activities during the fiscal year 
1940-41. 

The commission renewed its rec- 
ommendation previously made, that 
Congress amend the corporate stock 
acquisition provision (section 7) of 
the Clayton act so that the acquisi- 
tion of corporate assets should be 
declared unlawful under the same 
conditions that acquisition of corpo- 
rate stock has been unlawful ever 
since 1914, 


National defense activities of the 
commission include investigations of 
house furniture prices at the request 
of the Office of Price Administration; 
investigation of bread and bakery 
product prices; investigation of prior- 
ities orders in the steel industry as 
requested by the Office of Production 
Management; and _ collection and 
auditing of quarterly and annual re- 
ports for a large number of corpora- 
tions at the request of the Office of 
Price Administration and other agen- 
cies. 


The chairman of the commission 
serves in connection with governmen- 
tal committees having to do with 
national defense activities and mem- 
bers of the commission’s staff have 
assisted other agencies and congres- 
sional committees in defense work. 
The chairman is the commission’s 
representative in connection with the 
Economic Defense Board established 
by the President for developing plans 
and policies to protect the country’s 
international economic relations, and 
is a member of the Petroleum Coor- 
dinator’s committee for development 
and utilization of petroleum resources 
and facilities; of the price administra- 
tion committee of the Office of Price 
Administration; and of the Bureau of 
Industrial Conservation of the Office 
of Production Management which is 
carrying on an intensive “War 
Against Waste.” 


Investigations Current 
Current general investigations of 
the commission taken up its report 


are (1) corporation reports, a com- 
pilation of financial statistics of sev- 
enty-six industry groups comprising 
the combined operations of 780 cor- 
porations having total sales aggregat- 
ing $24,932,624,668; (2) distribution cost 
accounting, concerning which the com- 
mission published “Case Studies in 
Distribution Cost, Accounting for 
Manufacturing and Wholesaling (house 
document No. 287, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, first session); (3) distribution 
methods and costs; (4) resale price- 
maintenance; (5) furniture prices, 
costs and profits, mentioned above in 
connection with national defense ac- 
tivities; and (6) mass food distribu- 
tors. 

Passage of the wool products label- 
ing act of 1939 early in the fiscal 
year, the commission reports, marked 
a new development in the field of 
consumer protection and promotion 
of fair competitive practice. The com- 
mission is empowered to enforce this 
statute designed “to protect produc- 
ers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers from the unrevealed pres- 
ence of substitutes and mixtures in 
spun, woven, knitted, felted, or 
otherwise manufactured wool prod- 
ucts, and for other purposes.” The 
commission issued rules and regula- 
tions and began the administration 
and enforcement of the act. 

Under legal activities, the report 
shows favorable results in forty out 
of the forty-two commission cases 
reaching the Federal courts during 
the fiscal year. 

The commission, after preliminary 
investigation, disposed of approxi- 
mately 1,850 legal matters which were 
in a preliminary stage; issued 357 
complaints in formal proceedings 
against companies, associations or in- 
dividuals, alleging various forms of 
unfair competition or unfair, decep- 
tive or other unlawful acts or prac- 
tices, compared with 331 complaints 
in the last preceding fiscal year; ac- 
cepted 532 stipulations to cease and 
desist from various practices from 
parties against whom informal pro- 
ceedings had been instituted; and 
entered 348 orders to cease and desist 
from unlawful practices, which had 
been previously alleged in complaints, 
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compared with 282 such orders issued 
during the last preceding fiscal year. 

Further commission activities re- 
ported are the promulgation of trade 
practice conference rules for half a 
dozen important industries; the review 
of some 377,800 newspaper, magazine, 
and other periodical advertisements 
and more than 871,900 commercial 
radio broadcast continuities for pos- 
sible misleading advertising matter; 
and the receipt of export trade papers 
from forty-five associations operating 
under the export trade (Webb-Pom- 
erene) act, whose exports in 1940 
totaled more than $307,350,000, which 
was about $70,000,000 more than in 
1939. 


Commission Recommendations 


In recommending again the amend- 
ment of section 7 of the Clayton act to 
make unlawful the acquisition of cor- 
porate assets under the same condi- 
tions that acquisition of corporate 
stock has been unlawful ever since 
enactment of the law, the commission 
calls attention to the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee’s endorse- 
ment of its recommendation and also 
to that committee’s conclusion that the 
process of corporate merger and con- 
solidation “has contributed in major 
part toward the elimination of com- 
petition” and that the failure to pro- 
hibit acquisition of corporate assets 
affords “a convenient way of circum- 
venting the obvious intention of the 


law.” 

The commission refers to the TNEC 
proposal that acquisition of assets of 
competing corporations over a certain 
size be forbidden without prior gov- 
ernmental approval to insure that the 
purpose and probable result of such 
acquisition would be in the public 
interest, and that the burden of 
demonstrating such a purpose and re- 
sult should be upon the proponents 
of the merger. The commission re- 
ports that it is strongly in accord with 
the principle of thus limiting future 
expansion of the evil. 


Corporation Reports 

The purpose of this project is to col- 
lect and compile in combined state- 
ments, by industries, for publication, in- 
formation regarding business conditions 
and financial results obtained periodically 
from representative corporations in each 
of a large number of important indus- 
tries. The commission believes that the 
published summaries will be of increased 
value to the government in showing the 
trends of industrial activity, as well as 
to managers of corporations, stockhold- 
ers, lenders of capital, and the general 
public. The $24,932,624,668 total aggre- 
gate sales of the 780 corporations whose 
operations were reported represents al- 
most 64 percent of the total value of 
product as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Census. 


Distribution Cost Accounting 

The commission’s report on “Case 
Studies in Distribution Cost Accounting 
for Manufacturing and Wholesaling” 
points out that both business and the 
government are interested in sound 
methods of ascertaining distribution 
costs: business, because of the aid such 
methods give in the proper conduct of 
its operations; government, because of 
its responsibility in administering laws 
such as the State and Federal anti- 
discrimination acts. The commission 
points out that distribution cost account- 
ing is a newly developing field which be- 
comes increasingly important as the part 
played by the distributing function in 
the nation’s total economy becomes more 
significant. 


Distribution Methods and Costs 

This study of distribution problems 
was undertaken to develop information 
respecting the methods and practices 
used and the costs incurred in distribu- 
tion by manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers of numerous types of commodi- 
ties. Special attention is being given to 
trade usages, practices, charges, laws, 
and barriers to trade that affect distri- 
bution costs. The inquiry is in progress. 


Resale Price-Maintenance 

The inquiry has to do with the ef- 
fects of resale price-maintenance on the 
interests of manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and consumers of price-main- 
tained and competing non-price-main- 
tained articles. A report on the inquiry 
is in course of preparation. 


Mass Food Distributors 

This investigation, now in progress, 
has as its purpose a comparison of (1) 
the savings in costs of selling and de- 
livering certain foods in large quanti- 
ties, particularly when delivered to the 
buyer’s warehouse, and (2) the con- 
cessions in price made to the buyer on 
such sales. 


General Legal W ork 


The 357 formal complaints charging 
unlawful practices included 11 cases 
of alleged combination to fix and main- 
tain prices, six cases of alleged com- 
bination and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, 219 complaints charging mis- 
leading representation in advertise- 
ments, labels and otherwise, and fifty- 
seven complaints alleging price dis- 
crimination in violation of the Clay- 
ton act as amended py the Robinson- 
Patman act. The 348 orders to cease 
and desist pertained to violations of 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
Robinson-Patman acts. Of the 532 
stipulations accepted, 234 related espe- 
cially to representations in radio and 
periodical advertising matter. 


Of the forty-two commission cases 
reaching the Federal courts, forty 
were decided favorably to the com- 
mission. Two of the forty favorable 
decisions were handed down by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
and twenty-six by United States Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals in cases in 
which review of commission orders to 
cease and desist had been requested. 
Petitions by respondents for review 
of commission orders in seven cases 
were dismissed by the circuit courts 
of appeals. Twelve of the cases de- 
cided in the commission’s favor were 
injunctive matters before the United 
States Distriet Courts. As to the two 
eases decided adversely to the com- 
mission, a commission order was set 
aside in one case in a circuit court of 
appeals, and the supreme court in an- 
other case affirmed a decision of a 
circuit court of appeais reversing a 
commission order. 

The United States Circuit Courts of 
Appeals for the fifth time upheld the 
commission in prohibiting the pay- 
ment or receipt of brokerage fees or 
commissions in violation of the 
brokerage provision of the Robinson- 
Patman act and fined another com- 
pany for violating the court’s decree 
enforcing a similar order of the com- 
mission. 

In two proceedings concerning so- 
called “style piracy” in women’s ap- 
pare] the commission’s orders were 
affirmed by the supreme court. In 
a commission case against a Chicago 
candy company the supreme court, 
by a 5-to-3 decision. set aside the 
commission’s order prohibiting the 
intrastate sale of lottery assortments 
of candy which injuriously affect in- 
terstate commerce. 

The commission certified the facts 
concerning nine alleged violations of 
cease and desist orders to the Attor- 
ney-General. At the close of the 
fiscal year the government had col- 
lected, or was collecting, $12,290 in 
civil penalties from ten defendants 
whose cases had been determined 
during the fiscal year, their cases 
having been certified by the commis- 
sion previously. 

The twelve injunctive proceedings 
mentioned above were instituted to 
stop the false advertisement of cer- 
tain products alleged to be detri- 
mental to public welfare, pending 
issuance of the commission’s com- 
plaints and their final disposition. All 
the injunctions sought were granted. 
The products involved in the cases 
were either medicinal preparations— 
mostly emmenagogs—or devices al- 
leged to be dangerous to health. 


Trade Practice Rules 


Trade practice conference rules 
were promulgated during the fiscal 
year for industries with an aggregate 
annual sales volume of approximately 
one billion dollars, and with thou- 
sands of manufacturing and market- 
ing units, including the resistance 
welder manufacturing industry, tuna 
industry, subscription and mail-order 
book publishing industry, linen indus- 
try, hosiery industry, and beauty and 
barber equipment and supplies indus- 
try. 

Export trade associations operating 
under the Webb-Pomerene act, ad- 
ministered by the commission, report 
that experience during the last year 


emphasized the advantages to be 
gained by group action in export 
trade. As a central organization, the 


“Webb law” association was enabled 
to keep abreast of the situation re- 
sulting from swiftly moving events 
in the war areas, and to carry on the 
increasingly complicated business of 
accepting orders, allocating them 
among its members, and giving other 
valuable assistance in the effort to 
ship goods abroad. 
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Drug Control Tightened 


Administration of the food, drug, 
and cosmetic act was largely routine 
during 1941, as most of the major 
problems in connection with this rela- 
tively new law had already become 
rather well understood by the trades, 
and the rulings of the Food and Drug 
Administration were overshadowed by 
war developments, priorities, and ma- 
terial shortages. Nevertheless, the 
activities of FDA continued along es- 
tablished lines and a number of quite 
important actions were taken during 
the year. 

Early in January the FDA published 
proposed amendments to its regula- 
tions regarding drug labeling and ap- 
plications for new drugs. It proposed 
to tighten the label regulations so as 
to prevent over-the-counter sale of 
drug preparations labeled for prescrip- 
tion use by exempting a drug from the 
requirement that it bear directions for 
use only if labeled to show that it was 
exclusively for prescription use, with- 
out any wording to suggest its use 
other than on a prescription, and only 
if distributed exclusively for prescrip- 
tion use. The regulations on new 
drugs liberalized experimental use to 
some extent but tightened restrictions 
on label regulations in such cases. 
After hearings, both these amendments 
were promulgated and became effec- 
tive May 10. 

The campaign against self-medica- 
tion with drugs designed for use only 
by physicians or on prescription was 
carried on intensively by FDA 
throughout the year. Early in Janu- 
ary it published a letter sent to rep- 
resentative manufacturers listing a 
large number of drugs which it con- 
sidered unsafe for unsupervised use, 
either in any quantities or in excess 
or specified doses. Manufacturers were 
told that such drugs must be sold for 
prescription use only and that any ef- 
forts to induce general distribution or 
over-the-counter sales would be con- 
sidered a violation of the law. 


Retailing Under Scrutiny 


Since “prescription-legend” products 
are exempt from the general require- 
ment that drugs bear adequate direc- 
tions for use, FDA adopted the policy 
that this exemption would expire 
whenever a sale was made other than 
on a prescription, thus rendering the 
drug misbranded and in violation of 
the law. To carry out this campaign, 
FDA, with the cooperation of State 
health authorities, conducted an in- 
tensive campaign of investigating re- 
tail drug stores. In many cases the 
agents were able to purchase “pre- 
scription-legend” goods without a pre- 
scription, and approximately a hundred 
druggists in various parts of the coun- 
try were cited during the Spring to 
show cause why criminal proceedings 
should not be brought against them 
for violation of the food, drug and 
cosmetic act. These actions were 
largely successful in bringing about 
the desired results without actual 
prosecution, but FDA continued to 
consider this one of its major projects 
during the year. 

Another important project was a 
campaign to review the labels of prep- 
ations for colds. All manufacturers 
were sent notices reminding them that 
such preparations must be labeled to 
reveal any facts which are material 
in the light of such affirmative repre- 
sentations as the label may make, in- 
cluding statements indicating the ef- 

‘ fects of the medicine with respect to 
the ailment and its limitations in medi- 
cation. The survey of cold prepara- 
tions was continued through the year 
as a routine matter with widespread, 
though not spectacular, results. 


Trademarks as Common Names 


An action which upset the drug 
trade more than anything else was 
a proposal which threatened, in the 
view of the trade, to destroy the value 
of private trademarks for certain types 
of drugs. January 30, FDA published 
proposed regulations designating cer- 
tain drugs as habit-forming derivatives 
of those drugs designated in the act as 
definitely habit-forming. At the hear- 
ing March 3 there was no objection 
to the drugs listed nor to the proposed 
label requirements, but spokesmen for 
the industry raised violent opposition 
to the wording of the regulation which 
designated common names for these 
habit-forming drugs and required all 
manufacturers to place these names 


on their labels. In a great many cases 
the words listed as common names 
were in fact registered trademarks and 
the property of individual manufac- 
turers. 

Trade representatives insisted that 
promulgation of the regulations in this 
form would permit competing manu- 
facturers to capitalize on their trade- 
marks, though FDA officials insisted 
that trademark monopoly rights were 
strengthened by the proposal. The 
argument raged during the Summer 
as briefs and exceptions were filed and 
conferences were held. When the 
regulations were finally promulgated, 
November 15 they contained no desig- 
nations of common names as _ such, 
though trademarks were listed along 
with the chemical names of the drugs. 
This action was viewed by the trade 
as carrying out its desires, and the 
threat to the trademark system was 
considerd to have passed. 


Manufacturing Control 


Two serious dangers to public health 
received prompt action from FDA 
early in April. The more serious of 
these involved a manufacturing error 
on the part of the Winthrop Chemical 
Company through which sulphathia- 
zole tablets became contaminated with 
lethal doses of phenobarbital. The 
adulterated drug was said to have 
been responsible for several deaths. 
FDA inspectors threw out a country- 
wide dragnet to remove from the mar- 
ket all tablets shipped by that com- 
pany. By means of batch numbers 
used by the company virtually all of 
the contaminated drugs were rounded 
up soon after the mistake became 
known. It so happened that sulpha- 
thiazole was being distributed under 
a “new drugs” application, and FDA 
immediately revoked the effectiveness 
of the Winthrop company’s applica- 
tion on the ground that it had not 
exercised sufficient supervisory con- 
trol. 


The other public health danger in- 
volved a hair waving preparation 
used by beauty parlors under the 
name of “Willet Method.” This prep- 
aration contained ammonium sulphide 
in an amount which FDA declared 
was sufficient to be dangerous to 
health when used as directed, and the 
product was said to have been re- 
sponsible for the death of one woman 
in a beauty shop in Atlanta. FDA 
inspectors immediately seized all of 
this preparation on the market and 
effectively stopped its further distri- 
bution. 

Another unusual incident in the en- 
forcement of the food, drug, and cos- 
metic act was the indictment Septem- 
ber 24 in the Federal court for the 
District of Columbia of Theo Clements, 
New York, for fraud in filing an ap- 
plication to distribute a new drug. 
The government charged that Clements 
had been employed to ascertain 
whether or not a new skin medicine 
was harmless and that he altered an 
affidavit of a pathologist by eliminat- 
ing findings that the preparation 
might injure the skin and substituting 
his own statement to the effect that it 
would not cause harm. This was the 
first action of this kind taken under 
the law. 


Oleomargarin Fight 


The wrath of the dairy industry was 
vented upon FDA because it promul- 
gated a standard of identity for oleo- 
margarin which raised the standard 
of this product to such a level that the 
dairy interests charged it would offer 
severe competition to butter. Ironic- 
ally, representatives of the dairy in- 
dustry sat throughout the hearing with- 
out making a protest and did not be- 
come alarmed until margarin manu- 
facturers began to brag about the im- 
proved quality of their product. 
Dairymen then protested to Congress 
and brought much pressure on the 
Federal Security Agency to have the 
standard revoked, but this was not 
done, partly for the reason that, even 
if there were no standard, margarin 
manufacturers proposed to continue 
the new and improved methods of 
manufacture. Request for a rehearing 
was formally denied in November. 

The only important personnel change 
in the headquarters staff of FDA was 
in the chief of the Drug Division. Dr. 
J. J. Durrett. who held that post for 
some time, became a principal tech- 
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nical advisor to the Food and Drug 
Commissioner, and in February he re- 
signed the post to head the medical 
staff of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its work in connection with adver- 
tising of foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 
The Drug Division was then headed 
by Dr. Theodore Klumpp until he re- 
signed to take a position with the 
American Medical Association in Chi- 
cago. In December Dr. Robert P. 
Herwick was appointed head of the 
Drug Division. He had served on the 
staff of this division since 1938. 

One amendment to the food, drug, 
and cosmetic act was enacted during 
the year, a special law to give FDA 
authority to control the quality of in- 
sulin by prohibiting the sale of insulin 
except from certified batches. This 
law was rushed through Congress in 
December when it became apparent 
that regular provisions of the act 
would not be sufficient to contro] in- 


sulin standards after the expiration of 
the patent December 23. 


Vitamin Labeling 

Label requirements for special 
dietary foods were promulgated as 
regulations November 22, to become 
effective six months later. They apply 
to all foods purporting to have special 
dietary uses, and also cover drug 
products purporting to supply some 
dietary deficiency, such as vitamins 
or minerals. In general the regula- 
tions require a statement of the pro- 
portion of the minimum daily intake 
of specified vitamins and minerals 
supplied by stated quantities of the 
preparation, statements of unitage 
and quantity, and adequate directions 
for use. They are dubiously regarded 
in some quarters of the drug trade as 
antagonistic to the classification and 
sale of vitamins as drugs. 


Petroleum Industry Nationalized 


In 1941 was effected the complete 
transformation of the petroleum in- 
dustry from a (for the most part) 
self-regulated business to one entirely 
controlled py the Federal govern- 
ment. In spite of the fact that Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
in mid-January took occasion to de- 
clare that he was not in favor of gov- 
ernmental administration of oil, but 
merely desired “better understand- 
ing” among the States, the Federal 
government, and the industry, the end 
of the year found Mr. Ickes in abso- 
lute control of the petroleum industry. 


With the issuance in late December 
of general preference order M-68, by 
the Director of Priorities, and the 
simultaneous issuance by the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator’s Office of “rec- 
ommendations” for State-by-State oil 
production in January, and the an- 
nouncement that this procedure will 
become a monthly affair, Mr. Ickes as- 
sumed full control of the industry. 


The year began with the filing of an 
intermediate report to Congress by the 
special petroleum subcommittee of the 
house, headed by Representative Wil- 
liam P. Cole, jr., of Maryland. In 
this report, Mr. Cole urged the con- 
tinuance of the investigation which 
had been going on under his direction 
for several years. The request was 
based on the need for conservation of 
petroleum in the beginning of the de- 
fense effort. 


Oil Pipes for Defense 

After hearings late in March and 
in early April, the Cole committee 
turned down all efforts aimed at Fed- 
eral control of the industry, and in- 
stead reported out a bill, which was 
later enacted into law, granting the 
right of eminent domain for the con- 
struction of pipelines required for the 
defense of the United States. Under 
the provisions of this legislation, three 
lines were authorized, two of which 
are already completed and in opera- 
tion. These lines run from Port St. 
Joe, Fla., to Chattanooga, Tenn., and 
from Portland, Me., to Montreal, 
Quebec. In addition, the Plantation 
pipeline, running from Shreveport, 
La., to Greensboro, N. C., is under 
construction, and is expected to be 
in operation early this year. 

In the Spring, the British govern- 
ment requested the United States to 
lend it a number of tankers to replace 
the losses of tanker tonnage due to 
sinkings and much longer routes 
taken to avoid such sinkings. In- 
itially, twenty-five tankers were 
coastal run and turned over to 
the British. This was followed a 
little later by an additional twenty- 
five vessels, and then in groups 
of a few at a time until approximately 
one hundred tankers were transferred 
to British service. 

The loss of this tonmage started the 
oil “shortage” in the Atlantic Coast 
States which was later to cause so 
much controversy and finally be the 
subject of a special investigation by a 
senate committee, headed by Senator 
Francis Maloney, of Connecticut. 

It was at this time, the end of May, 
that the President by executive order, 
set up the Office of the Petroleum 
Coordinator, granting this office most 
of the powers which the Cole com- 
mittee had refused to approve after 
the conclusion of the investigation. 
Under this executive order, making 


Mr. Ickes the oil czar, all other gov- 
ernmental agencies were instructed 
to aid him in enforcing decisions with 
respect to the industry. The scope of 
the powers granted were indicated in 
the President’s letter which  spe- 
cifically mentioned the proper de- 
velopment, production, and utilization 
of reserves of crude oil and natural 
gas; elimination of cross-hauling of 
petroleum development and more ef- 
ficient use of transportation facilities; 
balancing refining operations; effi- 
ciency of production and distribution; 
and elimination of unnecessary drill- 
ing. 


Gasoline Service Curtailed 


It was under this authority that Mr. 
Ickes ordered the closing of all gaso- 
line service stations from 7:00 p.m. 
to 7:00 a.m., and instituted a campaign 
to cut down on the consumption of 
gasoline and other petroleum products 
when the pinch in supply resulting 
from the diversion of tankers to the 
British began to be felt. 

A storm of protest followed, and 
Senator Maloney began his investiga- 
tion of the “shortage” and of methods 
which had been taken by the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator and his staff to 
counteract the lessened supplies of 
petroleum products in the East coast 
area. After a stormy several weeks 
of hearings, the Mahoney committee 
finally reported that there was no 
actual shortage but merely a “shortage 
of surplus.” It was soon after this that 
the British returned some forty tank- 
ers to this country. permitting ade- 
quate supplies to begin moving to the 
Eastern States again. However, with 
the outbreak of the war in the Pa- 
cific December 7, and the resultant 
transfer of an undisclosed number of 
tankers from the East coast to the 
West coast of the United States, the 
shortage bugaboo again is beginning 
to rear its ugly head. 


Oil Prices Controlled 

About the middle of the year, gen- 
eral price raises were beginning to 
make themselves felt, and there were 
several moves in the petroleum indus- 
try to increase the price of crude oil. 
These moves were’ immediately 
blocked by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson. Mr. Henderson  an- 
nounced that he would permit no in- 
creases in the petroleum industry un- 
less accompanied by cost data show- 
ing that a higher price was necessary 
because of increased labor and ma- 
terials costs. Since that time reams of 
such data have been presented to the 
Price Administrator’s office, but as 
yet, no increases have been allowed 
and all inquiries as to when a decision 
will be made on the subject have been 
answered with “the matter is still 
under study.” 

The major step in placing the in- 
dustry under full governmental regula- 
tion came December 23, with the is- 
suance of the M-68 order. This order 
prohibits the use of any equipment or 
machinery by oil producers who do 
not conform to well-spacing and other 
restrictions proposed by Mr. Ickes. 
The order was issued under the priori- 
ties act which provides for both civil 
and criminal prosecutions for any 
violations of orders issued under the 
act. 

While Mr. 
rationing plan, 


Ickes’ nationwide pro- 
issued at the same 
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CHEMICAL CHARACTERIS 











| 
FATTY ACIDS PRINCIPAL USES —-— 
Acid No. 
Capric Acid, Teehnical, Distilled........ | Base for chemical synthesis, wetting agents............. 300-310 302-315 
Castor Acids, (ricinoleic acid)............ Cosmetics, shampoos, synthetic resins..................-. 170-180 185-195 
Chinawood Fatty Acids, Split............ | Driers, varnish compounds................0c.scsccsceseees 190-195 198-202 
Cocoanut Fatty Acids, Distilled........ Soaps, shaving creams, shampoos, dry cleaning soaps, 
| rubber softeners, wetting agent for pigments, 
| PRM ae POM 556 0580965 crree couvivevecviewessesserd 260-270 263-274 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids, Distilled....... Pe PMI 655s 18 edocs Hv aieensncesesubrcucsasucdvertsds 198-202 200-204 
Cotton-eed Fatty Acids, High ‘Titre,| | 
NS SUG dice csehcsegeckbardeensextecses Base for soap greases and soaps...............0cecceeec eee 200-208 202-210 
C. P. Soapstock, Single Distilled........ ae a Vide eicSk sa preg 5 cake vddlesuess hoy venseuate aie 170-190 173-193 
C. P. Soapstock, Double Distilled. ....... SASS SR er eee fs PN | = - 182-1914 185-196 
Distoline, Distilled. ...............csssc000. Kier assistant, soaps, metal polishes. driers, insecti-| 
cides, pulp and paper manufacturing............ 192-196 195-198 
Helioline-D,.Distilled....................... i IN Sasi gee, at ws ue couceaaeo ote 195-197 198-200 
Isoline Fatty Acids, Distilled............ | Alkyd resins—non-yellowing: driers .............. 195-200 196-203 
(9-Ll-octadecadienoic acid-}) 
Lauric Acid, Distilled. ........... ...s.e..| Chemical Syntheses, soaps... 270-280 272-282 
Linseedine Fatty Acids **Supra”’, Dist.) Lightest color alkyd resins...........0..........-.00000.. 195-200 196-202 
Linseedine Acids, No. 1, Split........... SRN gonna de. plsciSas sveeieices 185-190 195-202 
Linseedine Acids, No. 3, Distilled... ....) Soaps, emulsifying agents .................... 185-190 188-193 
Marine Fatty Acids, Distilled............ inate tea gh uy asunkabiaeidd soenveienbent cs ioe) 193-195 196-200 
Marine Fatty Acid, Split . Linoleum, oilcloth 188-190 191-196 
188-190 191-196 


Marine Fatty Acids, Split, Filtered....| Soups, alkyd resins ..... pisen avers ereuits 


Myristic Acid, Distilled......... Soaps, cosmetics .. 


| Textile lubrication. pharmaceuticals. dry cleaning! 











Oleine, White (iron free) .............. 
soaps, esters, carbon papers, typewriter ribbons. | 
SPR VEUNs BEUMORIOE iis csc ccs setvestccses | Olive type soaps ... ganado ae 
Palm Fatty Acids, Single Distilled... NE bivsevssnces ; oe 
Palm Fatty Acids, Double Distilled ....) Textile finishing compounds, soaps 
Palm Fatty Acids, Split............ Soaps sa 
Perilla Fatty Acids, Distilled........... | Alkyd resins....... geeuen Batis eae ae ek we 
Rapeseed Fatty Acids, Distilled..... ee EE OMMMAM S ca sn saad csdevesseunass Badueewssstoiaaess ae 
Sardine Fatty Acids, Distilled............ MIRVG POMMB ois scesseecces Prose cacinrian ese 
Soybean Fatty Acids, Distilled ........) Alkyd resins.................... ce ean aoe 
Other types on request. | 
Sunflower Fatty Acids, Distilled ........ fA MMMM sc, uakvcuy stiesver esc esaensviess 
* OTHER PRODUCTS 
Extreme Pressure Base ..... : Automotive lubrication. cutting hard steels: diluted 
1:20 withstands 42,000 Ibs. per sq. in. pressure. 
a. Re ee ) | Synthetic drying oil for lithographic inks, linoleum, | | 
er en sen es teene s paint and varnish industry...............-....ee0 | 
I no cc Sune upwansene nnd Flooring compounds, black paint.....................05: ' 
eri sai cs sassaancassesiasaciasscesssuns | The superior dispersing agent for carbon black in | 
UTI SARUM 05a sirvacke asses cakedeenicvdinstcess 
Woburn Cutting Oils .................... | Efficient, economical sulphur base oils for ordinary 
FOUL CRRETIII WOE osc ccivcccccccdedncossseacecsvscese \ 
NIE Pg BONE 6c nc ssc cn cencdeevinecces | Footwear ruber sOltane? oo i...6.5i0s0a05000ecsseses0s 000s 
dat ich 9.05 kia kiniesaccteresseanceaes Insecticide—Contact and stomach poison for insects | 


that infest fruits and vegetables.................... 


WOBURN 








210-215 


196-200 
196-198 
196-203 
198-203 
185-195 
196-201 
177-180 
197-203 


195-201 


197-200 


3 Max. 
3 Max. 
> Max. 


85-105 


212-217 


199-203 
198-200 
198-206 
200-206 
195-203 
198-201 
180-183 
200-206 
198-207 


200-203 


190-195 
190-195 
190-195 
145-160 


Specifications submitted 


upon request. 
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1-13 
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time, has no legal basis itself, he can 
use M-68 to enforce this program by 
denying permission to obtain or use 
necessary equipment to any person 
who does not conform to both pro- 
grams. 

So, starting 1942, the oil industry 
is faced with full Federal regulation, 


12, 1942 


despite the fact that Congress refused 
to pass legislation granting such au- 
thority; and a new fuel shortage is 
developing which, however, may be 
lessened by restrictions on the civilian 
use of automobiles, tire rationing, and 
other measures that are likely to be 
taken in the near future. 


Foreign Trading Controlled 


A complete system of economic war- 
fare providing strict control over all 
trade relations with foreign nations 
was developed by the administration 
during the year. The basis was a law 
licensing the export of military sup- 
plies, which had been in partial effect 
some months previously. This law 
was administered by the War Depart- 
ment as a military function, operating 
through the Office of Export Control, 
and partly by the Department of State 


which issued export licenses under 
directives from the White House. A 
series of schedules were in effect 


limiting the export of various military 
supplies, but there was little system 
in the issuance of export licenses. 


In January a general license system 
was inaugurated, under which large 
classes of commodities were given 
automatic license for export to certain 
countries. In March the Office of 
Export control began the issuance of 
Periodic schedules plainly stating the 
articles subject to control. These two 
moves greatly simplified the system 
by eliminating much confusion and 
uncertainty and reducing the amount 
of red tape and paper work involved. 
During the following months the con- 
trol was continually expanded to 
cover many types of articles and it 
became clear that the system was be- 
ing extended beyond its original con- 
cept of conserving military supplies in 
this country and had become a defi- 
nite measure of economic warfare. 
Supplies of all kinds were denied the 
Axis powers, while export licenses 
were granted to nations in the West- 


ern hemisphere and other democ- 
racies, 


_ By August the articles subject to 
license had become so numerous and 
the general license system so com- 
plicated that the Office of Export Con- 
trol began the publication of a 
monthly comprehensive export control 
schedule giving current information 
for exporters. It also set up a clear- 
ance system under which all inter- 
ested government agencies were called 
on to give prompt review to applica- 
tions for export licenses. Imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war an 
order was issued placing everything 
on the export control list. although 
nearly all important articles were 
already on it by that time, and all 
outstanding general licenses were 
cancelled and a limited number of 
new ones were issued to cover cer- 
tain exports to our allies, 


Economie Defense Scheme 


In September the Office of Export 
Control was removed from the juris- 
diction of the military and placed 
under the newly created Economic 
Defense Board, an interdepartmental 
agency headed by Vice-President Wal- 
lace. This board was also strength- 
ened by transfer to it of the unit of 
the Department of State issuing ex- 
port licenses, and later the board also 
had transferred to it the commercial 
section of the Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, headed by Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, who was made a member 
of the board, and the foreign trade 
staffs of the Tariff Commission and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 


The functions of the Economic 
Defense Board were to prevent trade 
with Axis countries and their na- 
tionals and particularly to keep Latin 
American nations supplied, as nearly 
as possible, with essential materials 
in order to lessen their dependance on 
the Axis, to maintain their economies, 
and to strengthen their relations with 
the United States, To this end the 
board set up a clearing arrangement 
with the Supply, Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board and with the Priorities 
Division of the Office of Production 
Management so that the needs of Latin 
American customers might be con- 
sidered in allocating and granting 
priorities on materials of all sorts. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war 
the President ct 
this organization 


ime ot 


to the Board I Eco- 


langea tne 1 


nomic Warfare. Even before this it 
was plain that the functions were to 
regulate. trade in such a way as to 
strangle the Axis and_ strengthen 
friendly nations. So far was the con- 
trol of foreign trade subjected to reg- 
ulation that exporting threatened to 
become a government monopoly, but 
as the year closed the board was work- 
ing on a program of cooperation with 
importers in Latin American countries 
which was designed to maintain com- 
mercial relations between importers 
and exporters without breaking down 
the system of export control and allo- 
eation of materials. 


Importing Supervised 

Importing also was under the close 
direction of the government during 
the year, but through less direct means. 
With virtually all shipping under con- 
trol of the Maritime Commission the 
government was able to determine 
what goods could be imported from 
what countries and in what quantities. 
In addition, through the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, the Metals Reserve 
Company, and other agencies the gov- 
ernment made direct purchases of bas- 
ic commodities in foreign countries, 
at times contracting for the entire out- 
put of certain nations, in order to pre- 
vent any supplies being sold to the 
Axis. 

The freezing of funds of Axis na- 
tionals also served to control imports, 
and considerable effect on foreign 
trade was exercised by loans and 
financing arrangements made by the 
Export-Import Bank. Immediately on 
declaration of war OPM took charge 
of all supplies of more than a dozen 
strategic commodities, ashore and 
afloat, making their importation and 
sale a complete government monopoly. 


An important part of economic war- 
fare was the control of foreign funds 
and other assets in the United States. 
The funds of occupied European na- 
tions had been frozen and placed un- 
der license during the Summer of 1940, 
but this system was not of widespread 
effect until June 14 when the Presi- 
dent issued orders freezing the assets 
of all countries in continental Europe 
and their nationals. This was fol- 
lowed a month later by similar action 
regarding Japanese and Chinese funds 
No frozen funds could be transferred 
or utilized in any way without a li- 
cense from the Treasury Department. 
Axis nationals in this country were 
given only enough money to live on, 
but the citizens and the business firms 
of friendly nations were licensed to 
transact all sorts of business through- 
out the world as long as the govern- 
ment had assurance that the Axis would 
not benefit from these transactions. 
General licenses were issued to neu- 
tral nations under similar conditions. 
In August the Treasury Department 
began a comprehensive census of all 
foreign assets in the United States in 
order to be in better position to ad- 
minister transactions involving them. 


Blacklists and Blocked Funds 


Another drastic step was taken in 
July when the President issued a pro- 
claimed list of certain blocked na- 
tionals—the blacklist—naming several 
thousand individuals and_ business 
firms throughout Latin America that 
were suspected of having German or 
Italian connections. Americans were 
forbidden to trade with persons on 
this list, and such persons were de- 
nied export licenses and licenses to 
use frozen funds. The list was ex- 
panded later, and in December Japa- 
nese nationals and firms in Latin Amer- 
ica were added to it. The operation 
ot the blacklist greatly curtailed 
American import and export trade and 
was an important weapon in the grow- 
ing system of economic warfare. 

Just before war was declared the 
President created an Office of Alien 
Property Custodian in the Department 
of Justice, but even before that the 
Treasury Department began the su- 
pervision of physical as well as finan- 
cial assets of foreigners in a limited 
way. In October it blocked an attempt 

f General Dyestuffs Corporation 
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to acquire control of the General Ani- 
line & Film Corporation from a Swiss 
holding company, and later it sent 
agents to supervise operations of sev- 
eral companies owned in large part 
by German nationals. 


Export Control 


Several thousand chemicals, oils, 
and drugs, and preparations, forms, 
and conversions of these materials are 
specifically or categorically included 
among the articles which have been 
subjected to various forms of export 
control under executive orders by the 
President. Details have been published 
in the Reporter from time to time. 
Full particulars may be got from the 
Office of Export Control, Economic 
Defense Board, Washington. 


In addition to the materials subject- 
ed as such to export control a number 
are subject to presidential proclama- 
tion No. 2465, which controls exports 
of technical data relative to processes, 
syntheses, and operations for the pro- 
duction, manufacture, or reconstruc- 
tion of articles or materials controlled 
under the neutrality act. 

Among the materials not entitled to 
general license under the _ technical 
data embargo are the following:— 


Acrylonitrile and its polymers and co- 
polymers 

Alkydresins 

Ammonium salts and compounds 

Antiknock compounds 

Aviation lubricating oils 

Aviation motor fuels 

Benzene nitro derivatives 

Blasting gelatin 

Butadiene and its polymers and co- 
polymers 

Butylene and its polymers and co- 


polymers 
Carbon bisulphide 
Chloroprene and 
polymers 


its polymers and co- 


Chloropicrin 
Coaltar products used in explosives 
Distillate 
Dynamite 
Ethyl fluid 
Ethyleneglycol 
Formaldehyde and its derivatives 
Fuel oil 
Gasoline, natural 
Kerosene 
Lead azide 
Magnesium metal, ores, and alloys 
Mercury salts and compounds 
Naphthalene nitro derivatives 
Nitrocellulose having a nitrogen content 
of less than 12 percent 
Nitroglycerin 
Nitromannite 
Nitrostarch 
Pentaerythrite 
Petrolatum 
Petroleum, crude 
distillates 
distillate gum 
gases, liquefied 
greases 
lubricants 
motor fuels 
solvents 
transformer 
Phenol 
Phenols nitro derivatives 
Potash chlorate, including all 
tions and mixtures thereof 
nitrate, including all combinations and 
mixtures thereof 
perchlorate, including all combinations 
and mixtures thereof 
Radium metal 
paint 
salts and compounds 
Resins, synthetic, and gums 
Rubber compoundjng agents 
Rubberlike compounds, synthetic, fabri- 
cated and unfabricated 
Strontium salts and compounds 
Styrene polymers and copolymers 
Tetraethyl-lead 
Tricresyl phosphate 
Triphenyl phosphate 
Toluene and its nitro derivatives 
Vinylidin chloride and its polymers and 
copolymers 
Xylene nitro derivatives 


inhibitors 


oils 


combina- 


More Tariff Bargains Made 


A world at war greatly restricted 
the application of the administra- 
tions policy of reducing tariff barriers 
by reciprocal trade agreements, and 
the program was necessarily directed 
almost entirely to furthering the cause 
of hemispheric solidarity. The only 
major action completed during 1941 
was the simultaneous negotiation of 
parallel trade agreements with the 
adjacent and economically similar 
South American nations of Argentina 
and Uruguay. 

The question of tariffs, however, was 
of minor importance to most of 
American industry because of the 


U.S. Bauxite Resources 
Sufficient for Six Years 


A survey of the bauxite resources 
of the United States, made recently by 
the Bureau of Mines and the Geologi- 
cal Survey at the request of Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, re- 
vealed that the estimated reserves of 
this important aluminum ore will be 
exhausted in less than six years if 
foreign imports are stopped and the 
present rate of defense consumption is 
maintained. 

There are roughly 18,000,000 tons of 
commercial bauxite reserves in this 
country, a report of the joint survey 
disclosed, of which about half can be 
used without further concentration 
for making metallic aluminum vital 
for defense. The other 9,000,000 tons 
are of a lower grade and would re- 
quire treatment. In addition there is 
a further reserve of 11,000,000 to 14,- 
000.000 tons of bauxite of a grade too 
low to recover under present commer- 
cial processes, the report stated. 

Based on estimates of the Office of 


Production Management, national 
bauxite requirements for defense 
aluminum and other domestic needs 


will reach nearly 3,000,000 tons annu- 
ally by July. 1942, the report disclosed 
This is four times the 1940 consump- 
tion for all purposes. Thus the esti- 
mated reserves of 18,000,000 tons of 
first and second grade commercial 
bauxite would last this nation about 
five and a half years, allowing a 10 to 
15 percent loss in mining. 

A copy of the report may be ob- 
tained by writing for Report of Inves- 
tigations 3598, “Bauxite Resources of 
the United States,” by J. R. Thoenen 
and Ernest F. Burchard, to the Bureau 
of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
1ington., 





general disruption of world trade and 
the scramble for materials of all sorts 
regardless of origin or cost. 


The Argentine trade agreement 
which set the pattern for that with 
Uruguay, was of major interest to 
producers and users of such competi- 
tive agricultural products as flaxseed, 
grains, meats, wool and hides. An- 
nouncement of intention to negotiate 
the agreement was made by the De- 
partment of State May 14, and hear- 
ings opened June 23 before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 
The agreement was signed October 
14 and went into effect November 15, 
A novel feature was provision for con- 
ditional reductions in duties by both 
countries, with certain Argentine con- 
cessions dependent on customs reven- 
ues, and certain U. S. concessions on 
articles of which Argentina is not 
normally the principal supplier re- 
vokable after the end of the war, 

Among the chief concessions made 
by the United States were reductions 
in the duties of casein, quebracho ex- 
tract, glycerin, neatsfoot oil, mica, 
tallow, oleo oil, flaxseed, and canary 
seed, and bindings on the free list of 
dried blood, bones, quebracho wood, 
and tankage. 

Hearings were held November 21 
on a trade agreement with Iceland, 
which attracted little interest because 
it involved principally imports of 
fish oils, fish scrap, and fish meal. 


A supplemental trade agreement 
was signed with Cuba in December 


involving a limited number of com- 
modities, and making reductions in 
the duties on Cuban drugs and medi- 
cinal preparations of animal origin. 

Late in December the Department of 
State announced that it would negoti- 
ate a trade agreement with Peru, and 
it also made known a general intent, 


without making a formal announce- 
ment, of taking early action toward 


i trade agreement with Mexico 
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The Keeord 


The entire resourcefulness and experience 
of our Company has been focused on 
maintaining as normal a supply of botan- 
icals as possible, since the war disrupted 
usual channels of supply in September 
of 1939. 


HOW WELL HAVE WE 
SUCCEEDED? 


To find the answer, we segregated all orders 
received from wholesale drug houses on a 
random day recently. Wholesalers’ orders 
were selected since, as a rule, they are the 
most difficult to fill complete, requiring 
the widest range of different botanicals 
and package sizes. 






Here is what careful tally 
revealed :— 
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what counts. What we have achieved to 
date we will try to equal or improve. We 


After more than two years of war condi- 
tions we believe this is an excellent showing 


ba.n2 


and that we have some cause for a feeling 
of pride in the manner in which we have 
taken care of our customers. 


We quote the records: After all, that is 





WORLD'S 








LARGEST BOTANICAL 


feel deeply the responsibility of maintain- 
ing the best record that world conditions 
will permit. To that end we will continue 
to devote all of our experience and skill. 
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5. B. PENICK & COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
735 W. DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Trends of Things Through 1941 
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For the industries and trades of But, the best records of the trends cial edict and materials pinches. Sal . d 
the United States, the year 1941 was’ of things are the figures which define Their 1941 gains were not record- ales Soare 
their progress—or the reverse—so the making. Then there were others All the expanding production found 


a period of upgoings in almost every- 
thing—from turnovers to taxes and to 
troubles. Industrial production in- 
creased more than one-fourth, and 
that, quite naturally, pushed almost 
everything else up ahead of it. 

The qualification, “almost,” is used 


various aspects of production, distri- 
bution, and consumption are present- 
ed numerically below. 


Money Earned and Spent 


The national income reached new 


which went far and wide. Produc- 
tion of transportation equipment, other 
than automobiles, increased 143.7 per- 
cent. Sales of these goods jumped 
175.6 percent. But inventories in- 
creased 142.2 percent. The fact that 
this category includes ships for air 


ready markets during 1941; could 
have found more if there had been 
anything to look with. Much promis- 
ing—and some cash—export business 
had to be passed up because the de- 
sired goods could not be got. In- 
ability to get desired prices might 


advisedly: there were some down- ; ee ; : hi f 
goings, and some of those were rags - iy eos a lncens and water helps to explain some have been a reason, but prices did 
troublesome—especially that which t th Pp d the . 2 rissa figures; others are clarified by the not count much—native sellers out of 

ae aaa Gaus’ fon an ce inclusion of railway equipment. United States export markets had a 


had to do with supplies of materials 
required for everyday operations and 
some inadequacies of transportation 
in the same connection. Although the 
decline of unemployment was one 
the re- 


with 1940, here are the records; the 
comparisons with 1929, the year of the 
big boom—and bust—are significant 
of a new pattern (note the seventh 
line in the table):— 





More Work: More Pay 


Such increases in production cannot 
be achieved without more work: the 





similarly keen sense of what could 
be got in addition to the actual value 
of their wares. That side of the dick- 
ering will, of course, be forgotten 
when those buyers can again get 


downgoing which pleased, tial ev 1 
luctance and failure of spending for = Xartional jmcomes.ccccccccceccceceee ies 'mechanizing of industry stops short served whence they had been ac- 
relief to follow suit had a counteract- —_— (Compared with 1929, siog o_masic. So there were more work- customed. United States business 
ing effect, and the shrinking of the Nomagricultural income tiv§ ers at work in 1941 than there had methods just are not keyed to per- 
supply of skilled workers also had a (Compared with 1929, +12.3%) ' in a: a -o ae cae manency of export trading. It will 
j ; i s Dividends and interest.............. + 9. with at ne en Oo the ear ‘ : 

hampering influence on many ideas (Compared with 1929, 24.0%) were: y be far better all round if United 
which, along with others, had to be Entreprenureal (business, __ rents, oe were.— ‘. ‘ States businessmen sell machines and 

ahs oy > « . . royalties, farming, e@tC.)........0+. +14. ercent. ‘ s 
abandoned later as the demands for nce er peor gh ga Nonagrioultaral production employ- plants to Latin America on long, long 
military supplies caught up with busi- arm marketing incomé............ +25.9 SIGUE. os cuaviss oceans eueness sissies + 7.8 terms and teach the buyers to in- 
ness policies which were proof against Social security benefits and direct é Sanntad aande boetee ee eee ess is dustrialize their own lands. Export- 
. : . : : POUOE ies c0dsdesesecrcvessvcsvesees — 2. Capital goods factory employment... +24.9 ; ; " 2 
= aes Poa in the direc- Unemployment compensation........ 30 Consumer Sood factory employment, +10.0 ing must be a swapping, and this 
ion oO efense neeas. PUBIC GOD. vccvecccicveccccrsccececs +218 Chemicals, oils, and drugs factory country’s business has grown out of 

: ; ‘ General wholesale prices............ +17.4 PONV UNONE. cv esiviseeivetesene 17.6 A ey a 
The chemical, oil, and drug indus- Raw atid ” semimanufactured ma- COURAGE. ovesdevnesséacscécvcseee +17.4 that fashion. 
tries, being the feeders of almost cittiais prices so eea nattgeeeneetanes +18.4 Sommaeneed er oe ewe as Anyhow, the matter is largely 
g ¢ € 1icals, 118, anc c gs, St- ss g G ‘ t ec £ > { , , 3 
every sort of industry, from farming GONG PWG sos ce cvesccesc osseous +32.6 cama —— IS. eee eeee 11.4 academic, there will not be enough 
to flying, shared the ups, which were cue cone FOR Se PEdrerere COS O SOS > ii . : i ae cence res ae tH of most things for home buyers, so 
many, and the downs, which wer€ = Gomimercial loans. .... 22... 2lltlll, FBT Paints, varnishes, and lacquers... +13.8 exports will consist wholly of priority 
bothersome. They got their share of Paving materials... . ste eeeee i as goods designed to promote politica! 
benefits and detriments alike, and Maki M Thi : Petroleum refining................ +65 policies. 

they probably fared a bit better than via Ing wore ings ROGNED WAUEPIBIE. 06566 csccesseses +13.3 ‘ ‘ . 
OND esa sat rire ayer uneasienes cous 414.1 The big thing about commerce in 
1941 was the vanishing of the in- 


the average because they had it with- 
in their own hands to adjust opera- 
tions more closely to the changing 
demands of the times. These indus- 
tries did not, of course, bat 1,000, be- 
cause they, too, depend quite sub- 
stantially and _ essentially on the 
human element and the beneficences 
of nature, both of which have their 
shortcomings. 


Production was carried on with the 
safety-valve tied down; the pressure 
was all used up by the money at 
large—and statutory checks on spend- 
ing were beginning to get considera- 
tion. As the months went by more 
and more of the pressure was turned 
into the war mains—and more is yet 
to go that way. The totals make no 
distinction, but it must be realized 





Factory payrolls for most groups in- 
creased as follows between the end 
of 1940 and the end of 1941—so did 


average pay as shown:— 
Percent. 





All manufacturing payrolls. 
AV@TABE PAY... serscccoece 
Capital goods payrolls 
AVETERZO POV ccccccecvcvecccovcove 
Consumer goods payrolls.......-++++ 
AVOEFABS PAV ccccccescccecccvsecs 




















fluence of demand. The whole idea 
of selling became one of producing; 
buying became a lost art, along with 
selling; all was reduced to the simple 
formula:—“I can let you have a little 
—something—next week.” 

But, the numerical record of sales 
ran to much bigger figures than ever 
were known in the heyday of selling 





At that, these industries set up rec- that civilian uses will not have, at Chemice i oe drugs payrolls. . q ae dinate of 
ords to be proud of in the days of best, very much choice as supplies Chemicals ........ccccseceeseseees . 2 8 eee ee OC 
marked general achievement. And thin out. Cont MetaRe PAY. eeeeeeeeeees ess 24.1 buying. Compared with 1940 some 

i : : oke ov Bi nsccieeacasecs ¢ : : - Nace 
they are going forward, as well as up- Here are some comparisons with "IMME WH cuesste ccc ccccsces “i3.2 Sales in 1941 aggregated as follows; 
ward, in providing all industry with 1940:— Compressed and liquefied gases.... . 
substitutes and extenders so that they Percent. pp AVOFABO DAY -+-vescccccvcesess : aici atiemeania’ aia ia 
may make the most of dwindling sup- Industrial production.............es. 428 2 ; Cottonseed products ce ceeeccceceres a ee ee TOKO. .creceeee 

: : ; ; Manufacturing production........... +31.9 average | Day. ... Ps - aint Glan aon... 1 80. 
plies of materials which, sometimes Capital goods production............ +45.0 we ae By artes tt CSI Ole. eh eae. ARS 

2 % . ) c - ¢ « é ers 2 WA ee eee wer Babee 3 ais, S, & ‘i BS... Pr 

more for the sake of convenience than Shaaeen aa. one th? Fertilizers 1. .eeeeseeecsereeeeeeees tT 30.1 Wholesalers’ sales, all clusses........ +31.0 

of anything else, have come to be re- Petroleum refining..........2..+00. + 8.6 ; , Average pay........ se seeeeeees tars Bales Gf GROMMONIEs 666 60006s00006<0% +46.0 

garded as indispensable. Neither a Ivon and steel production......... . +246 “i ae eee oe Sees areesnne oreeenceners +10 

. Leather production. ..c0..scessessece +25.2 ioe age MY sccecoersssecscsorecs Tau. Oe ey ni Renee docs eeceveee +3ti. 

man nor a material, and not even Paper and pulp production.......... +160 Paving materials..... : Ta.. Sales of petroleum products......... +25.0 

money, is indispensable in any aspect Rubber production........sccssesees +30.4 P ——- Pree taz'y Retail sales, independent stores....... +18.0 

of the general econom and che Textiles production........ccscccsses +34.1 sag ooo ae te SS Joe SE SN gh vee eecins bv be vaetaennes +120 

c gene economy, | chem- Minerals production....... s Des Average DAY. see eeseecereeeees 34.2 ed ees eres ee tis'0 
istry and its related sciences and _ !’etroleum production cecne (Cue ae cevesececscssoecs Tire a ieee 

technics applied industrially are pro- "!¢tric energy production.......... +162 = Roofing materiala......000c.c.cc 2. +42.7 In the providing of distributors 

viding materials which are better, as Some big productions—automotive, we pay 13 ® with goods to sell in such increasing 

Me eae esc sanyo uta nedasdahe +38. : 
+21.0 —Continued on page 48 


well as new. 


for example—were curtailed by offi- 





Over 1941 
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That the United States will marshal its vast resources and give full and unmistakable answer is confidently 


expected. ¥y ¥ American business must furnish its answer too... by surmounting shortages and produc- 
tion difficulties, by increased production ww Asa supplier of essential ingredients to the armed forces 
and to sixty-seven industries, many of them providing vital materials, Macnus, Maser & Reynarp, Inc. 
“has rolled up its sleeves” for the duration. yx ¥¢ All of our resources and our long experience will be fused 
into a great effort to keep supplying Essentiat Oirs, Bacsams, Basic PERFUME AND FLavor MATERIALS, as 


well as numerous scientifically compounded replacements for out of the market and hard to obtain oils. 


AN Masnus, Mapee x Heynano,ine 


SINCE 1895...ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST SUPPLIERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK CITY * 221 NORTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + IN CANADA: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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Industrial & Pharmaceutical 


CHEMICALS 
SOLVENTS 


Selling Agents for 
AMERICAN CHLOROPHYLL, Inc. 


Alexandria, Va. 
Chlorophyll 


AMERICAN NORIT COMPANY, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Decolorizing Carbons —‘‘Norit’’ 


BANDOENGSCHE KININEFABRIEK 
Bandoeng, Java 
Cinchona Alkaloids and Salts 


COLLETT CORPORATION 
Ossining, N. Y. 
Vitamin Concentrates 


FRIES BROS. 
New York 
Aromatic and Pharmaceutical Specialties 


GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
SANKA DIVISION 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Caffeine 


GENERAL ATLAS CARBON DIVISION 
GENERAL PROPERTIES COMPANY, Inc. 
Plants—Pampa, Texas and Guymon, Okla. 
Carbon Black **Gastex’’ and ‘*Pelletex’’ 
Export Only 


MONTROSE CHEMICAL CO. OF N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 


Pharmaceutical Products 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
TITANIUM DIVISION 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sodium Sulphide 


NATIONAL METALS CO., Inc. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Magnesium Products 


OTTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Sergeant, Pa. 
Sodium Acetate 


PITTSBURGH COKE & IRON COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Industrial Chemicals 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Solvents and Chemicals 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Carbon Black **Crow Brand” 
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Plant Expansions in 1941 


Stepping up production to capacity 
and formulating plans for expansion 
of manufacturing facilities, in an ef- 
fort to keep pace with increasingly 
heavy orders originating as a result 
of the national defense program and 
the enactment of the lease-lend act, 
was evident during 1941 in the fields 
covered by the Om, Paint ann Druc 
REPORTER. 

Especially prominent in the pro- 
gram of plant construction were 
contracts, allotted by the government, 
for erection of some twenty new 
units for the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder. These contracts totaled 
more than _ $1,000,000,000. Unlike 
World War No. 1, the government will 
own the plants and industry will op- 
erate them on a management-fee 
basis. 

Not only was the program of the 
government designed for construction 
of smokeless powder units, shell load- 
ing and other auxiliary plants, but an 
unique phase in the defense plan pro- 
vided for the building of plants to 
make raw materials utilized in the 
explosive industry. 

Title to these plants, operated on a 
management-fee basis, was vested in 
the government agency named the 
Defense Plant Corporation. At the 
end of 1941, five aluminum plants, six 
magnesium projects, and a unit for 
the extraction of toluol from pe- 
troleum, were being built for the De- 
fense Plant Corporation. 

The location of the proposed alumi- 
num plants of the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration, together with the company- 
operators are:—Aluminum Company 
of America, three plants, one of 100,- 
000,000 pounds capacity in Arkansas; 
one of 90,000,000 pounds capacity in 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee area, and a 
third of 150,000,000 pounds at Mas- 
sena, N. Y. Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation, one plant, 60,000,000 
pounds at Spokane, Wash.; Reynolds 
Metal Company, one plant, 100,000,000 
pounds at Lister, Ala.; Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Corporation, one plant, 
70,000,000 pounds at Los Angeles; and 
Olin Corporation, Alton, Ill, one 
plant, 30,000,000 pounds at Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Among the government-owned mag- 
nesium projects are:—At Painesville, 
Ohio, $16,000,000 plant, to be operated 
by Diamond Alkali ae. — 
burgh, capacity 36,000, pounds; 
at ie ‘uae, La., $16,000,000 
plant, to be operated by Mathieson 
Alkali Works, New York, 30,000,000 
pounds; at Austin, Tex., International 
Agricultural Chemical Company, Chi- 
cago, capacity 24,000,000 pounds, to- 
gether with a chloride plant, both 
costing $12,317,000; and at Freeport, 
Tex.. to be operated by the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., 
capacity of 72,000,000 pounds, to cost 
$52,000,000. 

The toluol project called for con- 
struction of a plant at Baytown, Tex., 
at a cost of $11,857,000, and was to be 
operated by the Humble Oil & Refin- 
ing Company. 

Another feature in the government- 
owned plant set-up was the award- 
ing of management contracts to in- 
dustrial companies to run shell load- 
ing plants. In this category was the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, paint 
manufacturer, Cleveland, which or- 


OOO 
Trends of Things 


—Continued from page 46 
volumes and in doing the other parts 
of their growing job, the railroads of 
the country loaded 16.3 percent more 
freight cars than they loaded in 1940— 
and they had net operating incomes 
about 50 percent larger. 


Inventories Increased 


It is a fact that all the bigger pro- 
duction moving into distributive chan- 
nels did not get all the way to con- 
sumers. In truth inventories piled up 
in good-sized anticipations as fol- 
lows:— 


Per- 

cent. 

Manufacturers’ inventories, all....... +29.9 
CAR)  MOUOR so <.00do 0060000008 000504 +35.7 
CRRORD MOOG. io éo 00 00 44.0086600-4608 +24.2 
Chemicals and related materials.... +13.2 
Petroleum productsS.......seeceeeees + 7.7 
Wholesalers’ inventories, all.......... +24.0 
CNEEE- pes ccain trees eeesersecesns +46.0 
DFUBE cccccccccseccccncccenceecccece +16.0 
DEEN caceancasaseacuececcasesnceds +19.6 


Petroleum products....ccccceseccese +78.0 


ganization was named to manage the 
$40,000,000 shell loading plant at Ma- 
rion, Ill. The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, soap manufacturer, Cincinnati, 
was also appointed to manage a shell 
loading unit at Milan, Tenn. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. also held 
a $400,000,000 plant account. 

Among the industrial plant ex- 
tensions in 1941 were:— 

Alumina Sulphate:—General Chem- 
ical Company, subsidiary of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, New 
York, constructed a plant in Van- 
couver, Wash., for manufacture of 
aluminum sulphate. 

Alumina Sulphate:—Stauffer Chem- 
ical Company, New York, built a 
$100,000 aluminum sulphate unit in 
Portland, Ore. 

Ammonia Theocyanate: — Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh. started large 
scale production of ammonia thio- 
cyanate at Everett, Mass. 

Asphalt:—Wishnick-Tumpeer Com- 
pany, New York, increased asphalt 
production at its Chicago and Law- 
renceville plants. 

Aviation Gasoline:—Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation announced plans 
to loan $50,000,000 for building of fifty 
new refineries and by-products plants 
to raise the present output of 100- 
octane gasoline, 

Bichromates: — Mutual Chemical 
Company, New York, purchased a 
parcel of land near its Baltimore plant 
for future production. 

Butadiene:—Shell Oil Company 
started construction of plant for buta- 
diene production in Houston, Tex. 

Butadiene:—Standard Oil Company 
of Louisiana started building $7,500,000 
butadiene plant, at Baton Rouge, with 
a capacity of 15,000 tons annually. 

Bauxite:—American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation formed jointly 
with the Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 
turing Company a company known as 
Berbice Company, Ltd.. to mine and 
refine bauxite deposits on the Berbice 
river in British Guiana. 

Butadiene:—Shell Oi] Company and 
the Shell Chemical Company started 
erection of a plant for the manufac- 
ture of rubber from petroleum in Deer 
Park, Texas, costing $3,000,000. 

Butadiene: — Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., purchased 
a $450,000 Texas City plant for pro- 
duction of butadiene. 

Chlorine:—United States laid plans 
to construct a chlorine plant in order 
to obtain sufficient aluminum chloride 
to supply the needs of a treble ex- 
pansion of the refinery capacity of 
100 octane gasoline. 

Calcium Carbide:—Union Carbide & 
Carbon Company. New York, laid 
plans for a plant on Pacific coast, to 
manufacture calcium carbide and 
ferrosilicon. 

Chemicals:—J. ‘T. Baker Chemical 
Company, Phillipsburg. N. J., built 
two additional units at a cost of 
$60,000. 

Chlorates:—Pennsylvania Salt Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. started production 
of a potash and soda chlorate plant at 
Portland, Ore. 

Coaltar, Light Oils:—Portland Gas 
& Coke Company:—Portland, Ore., 
spent $1,250,000 to increase production 
of light oils, toluols, xylols and solvent 
naphtha. 

Cobalt Salts:—Electro Metallurgical 
Sales Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
a unit of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, started production of 
cobalt metal and its salts at a $600,- 
000 plant. The ore was being sup- 
plied from deposits in the Belgium 
Congo. 

Containers:—Pacific Can Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., constructed new 
plant in San Leandro, Calif. 

Containers: — Gaylord Container 
Corporation, New York spent $6,000,- 
000 for expansion at its Bogalusa, 
La., plant. 

Containers:—Rheem Manufacturing 
Company built a container plant in 
Chicago at a cost of $75,000. The com- 
pany also expanded facilities at its 
Sparrow Point, Md. unit. 

Copper Sulphate: — Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corporation, New York, in- 
stalled equipment for production of 
copper sulphate by new method at 
its Laurel Hill, L. I. Refinery. 

Dyes:—Tennessee Eastman Corpor- 
ation, Eastport, Tenn., entered the 
acetate dye manufacturing field. 


—Continued on page 80 
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ALKALOIDS 


GLUCOSIDES—DRUG EXTRACTIVES 


As 2 WORLD WAR I 


Now in WORLD WAR II 


Our laboratories are answering the challenge of keeping pace 
with the unprecedented demand for alkaloids, glucosides, and 
allied drug extractives for domestic consumption and for export 


to other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 


Our alkaloidal chemists and botanical staff are cooperating 
with you to the utmost in coping with the present emergency 
in regard to our supplying this vital group of drug products. 
The service that we are rendering is backed by twenty-four 


years of continuous production of alkaloids, World War I ex- 


perience, comprehensive research endeavors, and extensive 


manufacturing facilities. 


ACONITINE HYDRASTINE 
ARECOLINE HYOSCINE 
ASPIDOSPERMINE HYOSCYAMINE 
BERBERINE LONELINE 
CHRYSAROBIN PROTORIN 
COLCHICINE PILOCARPINE 
DIGITALIN SANGUINARINE 
EPHEDRINE SPARTEINE 
ESERINE STROPHANTHIN 
HOMATROPINE YOHIMBINE 


INLAND ALKALOID COMPANY 


Manufacturing Chemists 


TIPTON INDIANA U.S.A. 
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Chemicals, Oils, and Drugs Price Records 


Industrial Chemicals Oils, Fats and Waxes 





































1935. 1937. 1939. 1940. 1941. 1935 1937. 1939. 1940. 1941. 
H. L. H. L,, H, L. H. L. H. L. H. Te H. t., H. L. H. L. H. L. 
Acid, acetic, 28%...... $2.40 $2.45 $2.53 $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $2.23 $3.18 $2.25 Acid, stearic, doub-pres, 11% .10 12% «11.12% «1012.09 «8K LON 
Chromic, 99%......... .14% 138% .15% .14% 115% 115% 1.15% .15% .16% .154 #$%DVesras, common........ 05% 04% 08% 07% .10 07 09% .08 08% = .07% 
Formic, 90%..+.++6645 «11 11 11 "10% 110% 10% 10% 10% .10% .10% ‘Lard, Western, choice.. 17.75 10.90 14.30 8,80 875 5.75 7.05 4.85 11.30 = 
Hydrofluoric, 30%..... .07 07 07 07 07 ‘06.06 ‘06 08 06 Oil, castor, No, 3....... 09% 09 09% .09% .11% .07% «12 09 11% .08 
Muriatic, 20°.....0.5. 110 110 115 110 135 115 115 115 113 1.15 Chinawood ...-+...+. » BS 088 24 11% 251428 35% 20%, 
Nitric, 96°........... 5.00 5.00 5.00 500 500 500 500 3.00 5.00 5.00 Coconut, crude....... . we 03% 08% 08% .04% .02% 03% 02% .69% = 
OXANC wee ee ee eee eens 11% .11% .10% .10% .10% .10% .10% .10% .11% .10% Ce, SE iveseseecs 36 Bt 52 48% .72 32 72 .60 78 “ 
Sulphuric, 66°........15.50 15.50 16.50 15.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 Corn, crude........ aia: > ee 08% 10% 06% 9.07% 047 08% = 05% ie ; oe 
Alum, ammonia, gran.. 2.75 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.50 3.15 3.50 3.50 4.00 3.50 Cottonseed, crude..... .10% .08% .10% .05% .06% .04% .06% .04% .12% = .05% 
Alumina sulphate, com. 1.35 1.35 1.835 1.35 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 Linseed, raw........46 096 077 .107 .0938 102 .078 .102 O17 106 =. 084 
Ammonia, anhy., com.. .04% .04% .04%4 .04% .04% .04% 05 04% 05.05 Menhaden, crude...... Ss = am Se SE. US. US. US. US 
Antimony, n’dle, C’nese .12% .07% 17% .11% .2 12 .2 18 «6.259 Neatsfoot, extra...... 11% 08% 18% 16% 20% 14% 10% 1K 28 
Arsenic, white......... .03% 03% .03 .08 03 03 03% .038 4 — .03% leo, Na. L.ssseeeeeee 6 Wh OM 1m OO MN Os 
Barium chloride, tech.. 72.00 72.00 77.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 77.00 Olive, denat.........+ 4 80 160 115 140 80 240 .93) 4.00 2.25 
Calcium acetate........ 210 2.00 2.25 165 1.90 165 190 190 3.00 1.99 Palm, Niger.......+- . 0575 .0365 07% .04 .05 085% 05 .03% .09 04% 
Arsenate ....... seceee 06 = -.06 06% 06% 106% += .08% «06% «06S .08%H_—SC«w08 Peanut, crude........ 10% 09% 10% 06% ©=.07% = 05% += .06% 05% 1B, O84 
Chloride, flake........ 22.00 19,50 23.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 20.50 20.50 18.50 Perilla .ssseeeeeeees - 10) 07.18% 10% «15% 0892111 AR 
Chlorine, liq., tech....- 215 200 215 215 200 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.95 Red vseeeeseseceeeens + 08% 08% 10% 08% 08% 06% 08 05K 1K ON 
Cobalt oxide, black..... 1.39 1.25 167 141 184 167 184 184 184 41.84 Sardine, crude........ s 2 os SS oe Se es oe 
Copper carbonate....... .14%4 .14% .19 14% (169 114 1169 161 118 16% Soybean, crude...... ++ 1060 .0870 1080 .0600 0650 0450 .0650 0425 1175 ORO 
Sulphate, 99%..... «+ 885 3.85 600 445 4.75 410 4.75 460 5.15 4.75 Whale, ref., nat...... .077 .064 .107 .081 O91 «077 = 091.081, «107 — 
Copperas .....00...000. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Tallow, extra, loose.... .07% 05% 09% = .05% = 07 a a eS 6S 
Epsom salt, tech....... 2.10 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 Wax, bees, yellow, Af.. 24 21.20% 25 a a 0 
Formaldehyde ......... .06 06 05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .05% .05% Candelilla ....seeeee ° 16 .10 15% 13 18% 15% 19 18 -33 = 
Glaubers salt, dom..... .85 .8 .95 .9 .95 95 .95 .93 1.05 .95. Carnauba, 3 chalky... 38 21 3888 = = = & 2 & 
Lead acetate, wh., brok. .11 11 13% 11 ‘a 10 | ona .12 oid Spermacetti ...eseeees 22 19 23 .23 22 18 .24 .22 24 2 
POOERUD: cveccccrcsnee .09 .09 13 .10 11 .10 11 08% .09%% .09 i i 
Litharge, common...... 06 05 09% .06% 0710 .0635 .0710 poi ‘073507 Drugs and Fine Chemicals 
Magnesia, cale., tech.. .23 -23 22 .23 .26 .26 26 .26 26 26 Acetanilide, U.S.P...... 24 24 -29 24 .30 30 .30 30 .80 30 
Magnesium chloride, fl.. 36.00 36.00 39.00 39.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 2.00 32.00 32.00 Acid, Acetylsalicylic, 
Manganese sulph., anhy. .09 05 07 07 .08 07 10% .08 10% .10% standard ......... .70 .70 60 50 50 40 40 40 .40 40 
Nickel aalt..cccccoccere 218 12% 4.18 13 .13 13 13 13 is = Borie, tech...... «se. 80.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 96.00 96.00 96.00 96.00 99.00 96.00 
Phosphorous, red.......  .44 -40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 40 Citrie, cryst.. ae ae 28 25 24 22 20 20 -20 -20 .20 
Potash carbonate, calc. .09 081 .06% 06% .06% .06146 06% .06% .06% .06% Phosphoric, ° 
Caustic, solid......... .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% DOUb. veeccavccess : 14 14 14 12 A 12 12 a 12 10% 
Chlorate, powd....... 08% .08 .08% .08% 10 .08% .10 .09% .09% 09% Tartaric, U.S.P.......  .24 24 24% .21% .31% 27% 46% 31% .70% 46% 
Saltpeter, gran......... 5.90 5.90 6.50 6.00 650 6.50 7.60 6.50 8.10 7.80 oS a ee 9” 52 1.15 72 1.50 TT) 1.50 1.40 3.00 1.40 
Soda ash, 58% light.... 1.05 1.05 1.23 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Alcohol, benzyl......... 75 65 68.63 63 43 a a 
Caustic, solid......... 2.55 2.55 260 230 230 230 2380 230 2.30 230 -—*) Special, denatured, 1..  .21 29% 27 .26 22% 1914 24% 22% OT «A 
Chlorate, dom..... +++ 06% 06% 06% 06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06%  Amyl salicylate........ .65 65 65 61 51 . = a en ous 
Phosphate, tribas..... 2.65 2.10 200 1.85 2.25 200 225 225 270 2.95 Atropine sulphate....... 2.25 2.25 285 2.20 4.00 2.50 5.45 4.00 21.00 5.46 
Silicofluoride .........  .05 04% .06% .05% .05% .04 08% .05% .12 08% Benzyl benzoate, a.m.a. 1.00 Bis) 4 90 -89 84 84 84 95 * 
Sulphur, crude, mines.. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 Bismuth subnitrate..... 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.38 1.48 1.33 1.48 1.48 1.48 1,20 
ae » oo 36% 45% 34 40 36% .38% .36 39% .38 a “ne 40.00 36.00 42.00 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 45.00 43.00 
Bromine, purif......... .36 30 36 .30 .30 .30 I 
Coaltar Chemicals eee eeeee 215 2.15 2.20 2.05 2.29 220 2640 220 2.60 2.60 
Camphor, nat. tabs..... to 4 0 55 82 53% .90 85 1.70 -80 
Acid, Benzolec, tech..... 40 40 43 43 43 A438 A8 A3 15 43 Chloroform, tech....... 20 20 .20 -20 -20 20 .20 20 -20 -20 
Cresylic, high-boil.... .51 42 .89 .72 .68 49 68 .68 <8! 68 Corrosive sublimate... 76 7101.22 1.05 199 105 224 1.89 224 2.04 
Sulphanilic, tech...... .18 18 17 17 17 17 17 at aT 17 BPNOE; TB ic iciss ca . 2.10 32 2.05 150 3.50 1.25 385 1.70 2.10 1.55 
ROUMNRS Siidcecs 5: . 1B 70S 65 ———— eo Hycerin, C.P........... 14.14 21% 1428 19% 12H NMG «BH wD 
Alphanaphthylamine ... .33 33  .32 32 .32 32 (32 ‘32 ‘39  ‘g9 fodine, ‘resub.......... 1.90 1.65 1.50 1.50 200 1.75 200 1.75 2.00 1.75 
MRA Oissvisesvckecss AB 26. 28 i‘. 2s as 3s aes OS Menthol, Japanese..... 3.75 280 345 3.10 3.35 290 3.65 345 14.00 3.50 
ere .18 15 16 16 .16 .16 .16 14 15 14 eee 295 225 225 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 38.65 2.50 
Creosote oil, crude...... 12 11% 13% = .13 13% = .1814 18% .13% 15% .13% Methanol, nat., denat.. 40 40 45 -30 -40 35 40 -40 -60 -40 
Dinitrobenzene ........ 17 17  -_ a ns SUS sa Synth. ....000cee wees 33% 85M. 3B 33 33033880 B88 
Dinitrophenol ......... ss US ).6 62 UB SB Os. 2 S&S 2: Ss Methyl salicylate....... 40 .40 40 .82 35 35 635 BSG 
Diphenylguanidine .... .36 36 35 .35 35 é 35 35 35 35 Oil, codliver, U.S.P..... 24.50 26.00 27.50 25.00 40.00 20.00 70.00 32.00 85.00 67.00 
Hexamethylenetetra- Opium, gum, U.S.P....11.50 12.40 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 13.00 11.50 
oe ee ee a a | 2 8682 ft 8 Papain, powd........++. ao 16 83 te te te tS OT Se 
Methyl chloride, cyl.... 45 45 32 32 32 86.8282 Phenol, U.S.P.......-.. 14% 614% 14% 138K SSIS MHC 
Monoamylamine ....... 1.00 1.00 55 35 58 58 53 Phenolphthalein, U.S.P. 65 50 85 75 dead os 85 ed 85 = 
Naphthalene, crude, dom. 3.00 1.65 2.00 2.25 ; 2.95 2 25 2.50 Potash bromide....... 35 35 81 31 y 31 31 31 27 = 27 
Nitrobenzene, d.d..... . 08% 0814 .07%  .07 07 07 ‘07 ‘07 Permanganate, tech. 1815 1814 .18% : -18% = .18% ee 18% .194% 18% > oh 19% 
Paradichlorobenzene .. .16 16 Ar aa 11 ll 11 11 Quicksilver, dom....... 76.00 69.50 97.00 81.00 160.00 77 00 200.00 154.00 212.00 163.00 
Phthalic anhydride..... 14% .14% 14% 14% 114% (14% 114% 114% (14% Quinine sulphate....... 51 51 59% 59% =. B4 61 67 Of -67 an 
Resorcinol, tech........ ri) 7 75 75 5 15 68 68 68 Rochelle salts, powd.... 13% 1% 16 13% — .20% 17% .20% 20% 42% 2 
Tar acid oil, 15%...... 291% 2] (94 “99 ‘1 “99 (99 ‘o7% 990 Santonin, cryst......... 70.00 26.00 43.00 25.00 130.00 21.00 150.00 180.00, 195.00, 150.00 
Toluol, pure..........+- .80 30 30 25 22 27 25 22 OT Silver nitrate.......... 51% 35% 38% 82K 26% = .26% = 26% 24 
Trichlorethylene ....... 09% O89 089 .09 08 08 08 08 08 Soda benzoate, U.S.P... 16 +6 39 .39 46 39 46 .46 46 46 
Xylidin, mixed.........  .36 36 35 35 35 35 .35 35 35 Bicarbonate, U.S.P. 185 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.85 1.70 1.85 1.70 1.85 1.85 
Xylol, common.........  .30 .30 30 .27 2 27 26 27 my iPOD 4.0.6 600820 : 63 63 48 48 £0 50 60 .60 -70 60 
. - - =) Thymol oe on 1.85 1.65 1.65 1.55 1.55 1.45 1.55 1.45 3.00 1.4 
Dyes 
i yestuffs, Textile, and Leather Chemicals Botanical Drugs, Spices, and Gums 
cid, Tannic, tech..... .23 23 40 .19 40 .40 4 .40 “1 54 elladonna leaves 18 14 14 14 40 12% .% .24 3.45 1.75 
a a. edible... “— - orm = im om ou au =. = a. daw vnccswes 14 12 12 10 40 - 4 = = — 
eecccverees . ‘ ‘ “ d L 4 Z is 4 meg ie “ ». oo” 9 2 20 28 ‘ a 
Bleaching powder...... 200 1:90 200 200 200 200 2.00 200° 225" 200 a a ae = = & 0 80TH 
Chestnut ext., clarif... 01% 01% .02% .01% .01% .01% .01% .01% .02% .01%  Gascara sagrada bark. rf O08 .14% .11% 14 10 61514 01S 
Cochineal, gray........ Bt 32 36 32 37 35 37 -37 BT 37 Chamomile fiow.. Hung o7 20 28 .20 60 2 «1,50 35 = ©=61.50 80 
Corn syrup, 42°......... 3.63 3.18 436 3.11 3.27 2.92 3.47 3.02 38.52 3.47 Peace hawk cabot... 60 50020 «0té«CSSOD 7! 40 7% .70  .83 75 
BET acintaes cause oe 03% 04 .O4 04% 04 04% 04% .01% .04% Glover tops, dom «ie mG .12 38 12 40 .30 35 33 
Dextrin, corn, white... 4.00 3.55 4.85 3.45 3.50 3.30 3.80 3.35 3.95 3.80 Cramp bark, genuine... .24 .20  .25 19 .238 20 28 23 .30 .20 
=. sulphur black..... -20 20 20 20 20 .20 .20 20 .20 -20 Cream tartar......... : 17% «=«.17%— ss «19%~—i«d'S 25% 22% 38% .25% .57%  .38% 
ois yolk, dried, dom... 83 52 .68 .68 67 59 .60 57 1.00 60 Digitalis leaves....... 30 24 .65 -25 40 35 35 35 .50 -BS 
Fustic, ext., cryst..... - 20 20 .22 -20 24 .22 24 24 .28 24 Ginger root, Cochin.....  .17 12 18% .14% 00% .06% .10% .09% _ .35 -10% 
Gambier, common...... .06% .05% No price 07 06% 07 06 10 .06% Goldenseal root.......-.. 2.00 1.05 3.60 2.85 3.60 2.75 3.85 2.75 3.95 2.50 
Hemlock ext., 25% tan.. .02% .02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 02% .03 0234 Gum, arabic, sorts...... .13 09% .14% .09% .19 09 17% .10 2 -14 
H'dr’gen perox., 100 vol. .2 -20 .20 19% .20 .20 .20 .16 16 16 Myrrh. U.S.P...... 40 22 45 35 65 .39 60 45 .60 45 
Indigo, synth., liq...... .13 12 16% 13 16% .16% .16% .16% .16% .16% Tragacanth, me S.i00 Se 1.15 2.75 2.40 2.50 2.25 3.50 2.50 3.50 3.00 
Logwood, ext., 51°..... .08%  .08%  .09%4 .08% .10% .00% .10% .10% .12% .10% Henbane leaves........ 410 19 29 19 65 14g 1.75 60 3.25 1.75 
Myrobalans, J2......... 15.75 14.75 23.00 16.75 27.50 17.00 34.00 23.50 39.00 28.00 Jalap root, N.F.........  .14 12 17 17 24 15 35 .24 55 28 
Nutgalls, Alleppo...... 20 16 .20 19 29 23 29 .26 .28 .27 Lobelia herb..... fase Fane 12 14 12 12 11 19 18 50 19 
Oak ext., 25% tannin... .02% .02%  .038% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .03 02 Mandrake root..... ‘ 10 uals 18 09% «11 09 12 11 25 12 
Potash bichromate...... 08% .08% .08%  .08%  .08%  .08%  .08% .08%  .09%  .08% Marjoram, French......  .32 24 .20 17 35 16 52 -23 75 .62 
Quebracho, ext., 35%... .02%  .02% .03 02% .03% .02% .04% .08% .05% .08% Pyrethrum flowers...... 37 14 18 12% .33 26 33 -23 -23 -20 
i MO, cadieneeese és 02% .02% .038% .02% .04 02% .04 .08% .05%4 .08% Rhubarb, No. 2..... ee 35 23 1.15 .32 55 58 -40 75 .38 
Soda bichromate....... 06% .06%  .06%  .065 .06% .06%  .06%  .06% .07% .06% Safflowers, Amer..... 35 24 27 25 35 2 35 35 85 35 
Hydrosulphite ........ 21 18 16 16 16 16 17 16 17 17 Sage, Dalmatian....... .04%4 .08 46% .02 19 05% 1.30 -08% 2.00 1.30 
Starch, corn, pearl..... 3.58 3.13 4.33 2.93 2.65 2.45 2.95 2.50 3.10 2.95 Sarsaparilla root, Mex. 12 2 -20 15 19 13 19 15 -20 16 
Sumac ext., 42°........ 04% 04% 05% .04% 07 .05% .07 07 07 07 BOMOSS TOO. ccsccsccescs 38 23 60 36 85 65 -90 -67 -95 82 
Valonia cups........0e. 49.00 26.00 37.50 31.75 39.00 30.00 42.00 33.00 No price Senna leaves, Tinn,..... 18% .11 i -10 14 » 12 12 414 et 
Soapbark, whole....... O7 07 07 -O7 23 U7 23 -13 13 -09 
aint ; : Stramonium leaves... 3 .08 13 33 i 13 45 17 48 27 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Materials Tonka beans, Angos.... 2.75 1.85 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
BeORe. CPs. cscccves Bt 11 06 .04% = .06 04% 06 .05 07 06 Uva Ursi leaves........ 07 06% 25 sat 11 08 11 .10 .18 ll 
Alcohol, butyl, norm... 12 oka 09 .09 .09 07 09 .08 10 09 Valerian rodt....scceces 23 134 12 .09 27 09% 95 a 1.15 -75 
Amyl acetate, ex-fusel.  .11 11 11% .10% .12% .09% .12% 11% 112% ~=«.11% Vanilla beans, Mexican. 3.50 3.25 4.50 4.00 650 500 %50 6.00 15.00 9.00 
Barytes, dom., floated.. 33.05 31.50 31.50 31.50 $1.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 Wild cherry bark....... 05 05 04% 04% .07 0444 07 07 07 OT 
Black, carbon, standard .0535 .0535 .05385 .0410 .0375 .0375 .0395 .0375 .0395 .0343 
Blue, Prussian......... 37 36% .36 .38 .36 .83 .33 -33 .36 .33 Essential Oils and Aromatic Chemicals 
Brown, sienna, Amer., Citronellol 2.50 2.10 1.80 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.00 
OO errr eee oe 03 03 .03 .03 03% 08 08% .08% .03% 03% COUMAPFIN .ccccccs ‘ 3.10 3.10 $.00 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
Casein, dom., 20-30.....  .15 10% 19% .13 20 .07 .16 10 .B1 13 Geraniol, soap....... . 26 1.00 75 -60 67 .60 .60 .60 1.10 .60 
Cellulose acetate, flake... | .55 55 35 40 .36 35 35 30 .30 30 MAE 394s va cance « 3.50 3.50 3.25 1.80 2.50 250 2.75 250 2.75 2.75 
Ethyl acetate, 85%...... O7%5 07% .06% .064%2 .06% #051 06% .06% .07% 0614 Oil, anise, U.S.P...... D7 eo 40 1.45 70 Sd 83 .68 2.00 78 
Green, chrome, to 5%... 20 .20 21 .20 21 21 .21 21 aa a Cassia, U.S.P...... 1.) 1.10 1.25 90 1.20 88 1.2 1.2 10.00 1.50 
Gum, copal, Congo, w.w. 415% 385% «.46 42% .49% .34% .49% .49% .49% .49% Citronella, Ceylon..... 28 22 42 32 46 .b4 46 oot 1.00 37 
Dammar, Dat., A/E.. 3 11% .17% .14% .138% .11% .138% 1.12% 255% 12% Clove, U.S.P....... ™) 8561.25 «41.05 1.55 9% 1.33 1.05 1.40 1.05 
SNE vo ord cepa gs to a 6S 07% 07% .11%  «.09 06% .06 06% .06%% .08% .06% Eucalyptus, <Austral. 29 34 44 39 59 33 66 -59 -70 A 
Lead, red, 959%, dry.... 07 06 10% .07% .0810 .0735 .0810 .0740 .0836  .08 Geranium, Bour... by 1.50 4.75 3.75 3.25 2.40 14.00 2.40 17.00 
White, bas. carb...... 065 .065 .09 .0675 07 07 075 07 O75 O75 Lavender, spike.... 1.20 % “95 9 1.15 * 1.35 1.05 2.75 
Lithopone, ord..... cae 04% .04% .04% .04% «415 0875 .03885 .03860 .03885 O85 Lemon, Calif....... 1.70 0 3.50 2.50 3.00 2.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 
Nitrocellulose, a/s...... 201% .27% .28 22 28 .28 .28 38 .28 28 Lemongrass, nat... vo “0 5S 42 So Be 85 65 3.00 
Red, Indian, pure...... .08%  .08%  .08%  .08% .08% .08%4 O8% .08% 09% = .08%4 Lime, dist...csscece » 6,00 4.05, 5.10 5 40 4.15 5.00 4.75 3.60 8.50 
Rosin, gum, F’........0+ 6.02% 5.05 9.50 6.05 660 5.385 6.70 1.80 2.11 Orange, exp., Calif... 3.00 2.00 3.25 1.75 1.50 75 «62.00 1.50 = & 
Shellac, TWN...... ane ee a Ra a 00% 19 13 15 Peppermint, nat.... 175 2400 2.150 2.75 2.05 2.85 2.35 
Titanium dioxide, reg... .17 17 16 16 .14 18 138% 4.18 13% Sandalwood, Indian. 4.50 5.25 4.80 5.50 4.50 5.50 4.95 
Turpentine spirits, gum. .53% .438% .42% .31% .34% .28% 38% .81% ‘87% “44 Sassafras, artit. 15 39 31% 75 34 vo -70 
Whiting, chalk, comm.. 11.20 11.20 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 16.00 12.00 18.00 16.00 Spearmint, 1.65 1.90 1.65 2.00 1.70 2.50 2.10 
Yellow, chrome, C.P... 15 11 14% .13 14% .18% .138% .18% = «16 1314 Wormseed 1.70 2.00) 2.00 sg 2.00 4.50 3.00 
Zine oxide, lead-free. ... 061%, «05 06% 05% .06% .06% 061%, .06% 0614 0615 ‘Terpineol, C.,P 38 23 23 : 23 25 -23 
Stearate, tech........ 19 18 20 20 28 20 23 29 30 | oo , Vanillin, exguaiacol... 290 3.55 3.10 2f 2.10 2.50 2.50 
Fertilizer Materials Petroleum Products 
Kerosene, W.W...--.6:. O06 05% .06% .05% .052 O1g 059 .049 048 
Ammonia sulphate, dom. 24.00 23.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 28.00 30.00 30.00 Oil, white min., 125-45. 7615 7a 75% .T5h%e 4% 10K) U4 45 
Phosphate rock, Fla., Varaffin, white scale.... Wh, ue 0295 0245.07 0235.07 .02% 0285 
GB% ccc ccveccvcvee 3.40 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.90 190 2.00 1.90 PeENtaNe ..cscecsccccess ov wy 0915 OSte 08'S «.U8ka) 08% 08K O8% 
Potash manure salt, 307% .48 -43 58% .O5 814 8  .60 584.60 60 Petrolatum, amber..... 027s 1234 02% = 02% 4 025 .04 .02% 02% 
_Muriate, 95%...+...++ , 45 40 538% 538! 58% 53% 58% 6 L531 Petroleum naphtha, arom, .22', 1s 21 18 1y 16 21 19 21 
Soda nitrate, crude. Kone ae 23 “0 29.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 Stoddard :solvent.... .1 uo -10 U9 .10 O84 .08% .083 083 
Superphosphate. pile. vas eee 7.75 8.50 8.50 7.50 8.50 8.00 9.50 8.00 V.m.p. naphtha....... ai 11 Zt, 121042. 10%s«i«d1H—s «100% 10 
Urea, dom., 46%......% 100.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 85.00 85.00 80.00 Propané, indusS...ee.+++. UT U3 us 08 03% = .U8 038%, 08% O24 
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TANDING out in the mind of every buyer are certain suppliers 
and manufacturers whose products he would accept, sight un- 
seen, simply on the strength of a good and reputable name. 

And to our way of thinking, it is only when things can be bought in 
this way that there’s real satisfaction in buying. Accordingly, we’ve 
tried to keep this name of ours on a level with the many other, good, 
substantial houses of the drug, chemical and allied industries whose 
names, today, are by-words for reliability and quality. And like all 






Every oil entering our plant, whether of our own manufacture or from outside 
sources, is subjected to from six to a dozen or more rigid inspections and tests 
before it is used for compounding or offered for sale. 
the user is assured the highest possible standard of quality. 


Thus, in all of our products, 


who’ve attained this goal, we’ve reached it by long, careful attention 
to details, by exhaustive research and by the exercise of rigid control 
in the selection, preparation and handling of all materials identified 
with our name. 

We hope to take you “behind the scenes,” so to speak, in many of 
our 1942 advertisements, and show you how we operate ... to 
acquaint you with FRITZSCHE background values which are so 
much a part of our products, APART from their price. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW Voed. 


BRANCH STOCKS 
LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS TORONTO, CANADA MEXICO, D. F. 
N. J. AND $te¢cea ns (VAR) FRANCE 








BOSTON CHICAGO 
het £184 at C0 ON, 
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O.P.D. Markets During 1941 


Heavy Chemicals 


The progressive shifting from a 
peace time to a war time basis greatly 
stimulated business in the market for 
heavy chemicals throughout the year 
1941. The actual declaration of war 
late in the year intensified efforts 
toward national defense, and further 
subordinated civilian business, The 
passage of the lease-lend act and dec- 
laration of a national emergency 
were major factors leading to closer 
government control. A number of 
regulations were promulgated to direct 
shipments and production to the 
proper channels. Priorities alloca- 
tions, price controls, export license 
and limitations on output and inven- 
tories were detailed steps taken to 
effect the transformation. 

Production increased considerably 
over the preceding year, and efforts 
were accelerated to complete addi- 
tional plant facilities. Shortages ap- 
peared in a number of basic chemicals. 
strategic metals and raw materials as 
supplies were diverted from regular 
channels. A definite upward trend 
occurred in prices as production costs 
increased. A resale market developed 
for materials difficult to obtain. 

A broad buying movement occurred 
from the start of the year as national 
defense efforts were intensified, re- 
flecting the serious aspects of the war 
abroad. Industrial activity was at high 
levels, especially the durable goods. 
Producers discouraged forward buying, 
and orders were exceeding available 
supplies in a number of chemicals. 


In January export control was 
broadened to include potash and nickel 
salts. The following month a chemical 
priority division was established by 
the OPM to issue priority orders for 
the fulfillment of national defense 
contracts whenever and wherever 
supplies of materials and equipment 
threatened to become scarce or were 
being diverted to non-defense use. 

The imposition of formal priorities 
on aluminum was the first mandatory 
industry-wide priority to be invoked 
under the defense program. Other 
shortages began to occur in strategic 
metals and their derivatives. conse- 
quently such materials as magnesium 
and nickel were added to the manda- 
tory priority list. 

In March, the lease-lend bil] passed 
Congress and the President requested 
an initial appropriation of $7,000,000.- 
000 which promised to bring a still 
heavier volume of orders over the en- 
suing months, 

Anhydrous ammonia. chlorine, pot- 
ash perchlorate, materials used in 
chemical warfare and explosives were 
specifically mentioned in a list issued 
by the priorities division of the OPM 
as critical items on which the Army 
and Navy field services could auto- 
matically assume priority ratings. 
Tungsten metal powder and tungsten 
compounds were placed under a gen- 
eral priority system, £lving preference 
to the United States and British de- 
fense orders. 


Second Quarter Business 

Upward revisions in contract prices 
appeared during the second quarter 
of the year. The index for industrial 
chemicals advanced to 163.8 from 158.2 
at the beginning of the period. Labor 
disturbances began to have a more 
direct effect on the market. 

There was a spread of Strikes in 
key defense industries and a stoppage 


Heavy Chemicals Price Trend 
Over 1941 
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of soft coal operations in the Appal- 
achian States. A strike on the Pacific 
coast brought a cessation of shipments 
of important raw materials in the pro- 
cessing of potash salts. 

Further government control measure 
appeared; price ceilings were estab- 
lished for aluminum, copper, nickel 
and tungsten. The shortage in some 
material created a broader demand 
for chemicals in the outside or resale 
market. A definite tightening was 
noted in copper sulphate, with some 
leading producers withdrawing from 
the market as far as new business or 
export orders were concerned. 

Chlorine shipments fell behind, which 
shortage was reflected in carbon tetra- 
chloride and other chlorinated solvents. 
It was becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain potash permanganate. Soda 
sulphide spot offerings were limited. 
The same situation prevailed for vari- 
ous fluorides, barium salts, soda ace- 
tate, acetic, chromic and oxalic acid. 
Further shortages took place in metals 
and salts. Antimony, cobalt, copper, 
manganese and molybdenum were 
added to the critical material list. 


Third Quarter Trend 

Producers were burdened with the 
rising volume of defense orders carry- 
ing priority ratings in the third quar- 
ter. Consumers, who were unable to 
secure supplies from regular sources, 
were paying premium prices in the 
outside market. A number of upward 
price revisions were made at the end 
of the quarter. Further government 
regulations were in the offing. 

Consideration was given to the es- 
tablishment of a chemical price divi- 
sion within the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply. After 
issuing a warning that acetic acid 
prices remain at levels established in 
July, the OPA issued a price ceiling 
order for all grades at third-quarter 
levels. 

The growing scarcity of liquid chlo- 
rine and its vital importance to the 
national defense program prompted 
the OPM priorities division to estab- 
lish full mandatory regulations in Au- 
gust. The paper industry made two 
adjustments in chlorine use for bleach- 
ing purposes. 

The situation in alkalies showed 
further tightening. Sellers were sup- 
plying domestic needs, but premium 
prices appeared for export. The Army 
and Navy Munitions Board requested 
all manufacturers of alkalies in the 
country to provide statistics on the 
production and sale of both caustic 
soda and soda ash to ascertain the 
amount consumed in the defense pro- 
gram. 

At the end of August the OPM 
issued a regulation requiring all manu- 
facturers, producers, dealers and dis- 
tributors to give precedence to defense 
orders. The regulation, broad in its 
outline, influenced both domestic and 
lease-lend orders. 

A broadening in export control, ef- 
fective August 29, placed practically 
all forms, conversions and derivatives 
of heavy chemicals under export con- 
trol in addition to those chemicals al- 
ready listed in the several export or- 
ders issued previously. This included 
organic and inorganic acids, and an- 
hydrides; all other alumina com- 
pounds, potassium compounds, sodium 
compounds, ammonia compounds, 
metal salts and agricultural insecti- 
cides and fungicides. 

Potash perchlorate, potash perman- 
ganate and phosphorus oxychloride 
were added to the list of chemicals 
placed under full priority by the pri- 
orities division of the OPM. The or- 
der was designed to conserve sup- 
plies, and direct their distribution into 
essential products. All forms of 
tungsten were placed under govern- 
ment supervision and strict rationing 
ordered. 

Shortages of containers became 
more pronounced. Producers expe- 
rienced difficulty in securing many 
types. Aluminum drums were not be- 
ing replaced, while heavy steel drums 
were scarce. Rubber lined and glass 
carboys were not too plentiful. Many 
sellers had discontinued burlap pack- 
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ings. and the tendency was toward 
double-lined paper bags. 


Fourth Quarter 

A great deal of uncertainty accom- 
panied the declaration of war by the 
United States in the final month of the 
year. Despite the many government 
controls, the stepping up of production 
facilities and the gradual change-over 
throughout the year for defense pur- 
poses, the war efforts would mean 
still further transitions. Efforts were 
under way to speed additional plants 
to completion. However, not much re- 
lief was looked for until some time in 
1942. It was estimated that most of 
the expanded capacity would be ab- 
sorbed by direct defense requirements. 
Despite the shortage in many mate- 
rials estimates placed consumption 
anywhere from twenty-five to fifty 
percent ahead of a year ago. 

While some price announcements 
covering the early part of next year 
were slow in making their appearance; 
only a few upward adjustments ap- 
peared. Sellers were cautious about 
raising prices, the OPA was watching 
price movements closely. 

Alkali prices were released at sub- 
stantially the same levels as prevailed 
previously; no change occurred in an- 
hydrous or aqua ammonia. Adjust- 
ments did occur, however, in liquid 
chlorine multiple units and bleaching 
powder; the latter was placed on a 
maximum price basis at the higher 
levels by agreement between pro- 
ducers and the OPA. 

The OPM announced a simplifica- 
tion of the procedure under which 
preference ratings for defense mate- 
rials will be handled after January 1. 
An entire new form will be used list- 
ing needs for the first quarter of 1942, 
when this is done and approved, the 
government will grant blanket prefer- 
ence ratings. This would eliminate 
much red tape involved in the various 
preference orders. 

While only a few chemicals were 
not offered on a contract basis for 
next year, many of the contracts con- 
tained specific war and quantity 
clauses in order to provide require- 
ments for the defense program. In 
a good many instances, prices were 
subject to thirty-day revisicn in place 
of the usual quarterly adjustment 
clause. 

The expansion in raw materials 
needs for defense purposes under 
priority control made the OPM more 
vigilant in respect to stricter compli- 
ance controls to prevent the use of 
materials obtained under priorities for 
other than defense purposes. Inven- 
tories were expected to be regulated 
to keep stocks at a minimum workings 
level. 

The OPM placed cobalt metal 
chemical compounds and all ore under 
direct allocation control. Arrange- 
ments between the OPM and Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and producers of 
fumigant mixtures p:uvided for speci- 
fic allocations of chlorinated solvents 
during the year. 

A further curtailment in tungsten 
use was announced in December and 
all supplies of tin were placed unaer 
specific allocation and shortly after- 
ward vanadium was placed under a 
complete allocation system by the 
Director of Priorities. All chlorine 
produced in the United States will be 
subject to direct allocation after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. 


Anhydrous Ammonia 

The necessity of expanding produc- 
tion of military explosives under the 
defense program placed anhydrous 
ammonia among the first chemicals to 
go on the critical list. The War De- 
partment and National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission advanced plans for 
construction of anhydrous ammonia 
plants ordinanced-owned and agent- 
operated for the government provid- 
ing funds for construction and to be 
operated by private owners under 
contract. Several of these plants are 
now under construction in various 
sections of the country. 

The situation in aqua ammonia was 
expected to tighten before any inate- 
rial improvement takes place. The 


larger production of anhydrous will be 
absorbed principally by munition 
manufacturers, and will not materi- 
ally bolster that output of aqua am- 
monia. Since it is the basis for a 
number of chemical compounds, the 
supplies will have an important effect 
on several derivatives. 


Alkalies 

Heavy defense, civilian and export 
demand tightened the market for soda 
ash and caustic soda during the year. 
A complete reversal in the statistical 
position of the market occurred from 
a year ago. Producers were experi- 
encing difficulty in taking care of au 
inquiries and restricted civilian de- 
mands to regular contract allotments. 
Practically all consuming channels re- 
quired more soda ash and caustic soda 
to cope with higher operating sched- 
ules, 

The government requested all manu- 
facturers of alkali in the country to 
supply statistics on production and 
sales to ascertain the amount con- 
sumed in the defense industries. The 
new munition plants and broader re- 
quirements for making aluminum 
were direct factors. Estimates were 
that consumption has increased any- 
where from 10 to 15 percent in civilian 
lines, and that the bulk of this in- 
crease has been in the miscellaneous 
classification or smaller consuming 
channels, 

Production was expanded by the 
erection of new plants and extensions 
to existing facilities. Caustic soda 
production was benefited by the ex- 
pansion in chlorine output. 

A sharp rise occurred in exports 
last year. Most of the inquiries came 
from South America, where Great 
Britain and other factors were unable 
to take care of the demand. Because 
of the heavy drain from domestic 
channels. many producers were cut- 
ting down on amount of material for 
export. This resulted in a great deal 
of business in the second-hand or re- 
sale market at considerably higher 
prices. 

With the exception of a small re- 
vision in the price for burlap bag 
packings, price schedules for soda ash 
and caustic soda were carried into 
1942 at the same levels as prevailed 
in the 1941 period. 


Chlorine 

War demand for chlorinated prod- 
ucts resulted in an acute shortage of 
chlorine. As a result, all chlorine 
produced in the United States will be 
subject to direct allocation after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. Previously, chlorine 
was placed under full priorities con- 
trol in July, 1941. It was estimated 
the government absorbed approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the available 
production for direct and indirect de- 
fense work. 

As a first step to meet increased 
defense requirements, the OPM found 
it expedient to restrict the industrial 
use of chlorine. It requested a re- 
duction in the average consumption 
by paper manufacturers, and the in- 
dustry complied by cutting its chlor‘ne 
use for bleaching purposes by forty 
percent from the current figures. 

Plans have been made to increase 
production facilities to meet the ris- 
ing needs. The electrolytic process 
was forced to above capacity ratings 
by stepping up electric current to 
maximum load, which in addition to 
new units under construction, and al- 
ready completed, bolstered current 
output to about 700,000 tons. This 
would compare with the latest Census 
Bureau figures during 1939 of 485,554 
tons. 


Chlorinated Solvents 

The OPM placed under rigid pri- 
ority control all stocks of chlorinated 
solvents. These include carbon tetra- 
chloride, trichlorethylene, perchlor- 
ethylene and ethylene dichloride. 


Potash Salts 

In contrast to World War I do- 
mestic supplies of potash were ade- 
quate to cover domestic needs. How- 
ever, in the early part of 1941, a strike 
at one of the leading potash produc- 
ing areas seriously interrupted ship- 
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ments of raw materials for process- 
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ing various potash derivatives. This 
brought about a generally tight situa- 
tion. 

Before and during the last war a 
large amount of carbonate and caus- 
tic potash were imported into this 
country from Europe. In recent years 
imports have diminished considerably, 
and since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war, arrivals have been negligible. 
Shipments from domestic sources have 
been steady, and while some tighten- 
ing occurred in certain grades of 
powdered and flake materials, sellers 
were able to provide for needs of 
regular consumers. Restrictions on 
exports have greatly limited ship- 
ments to other countries. 


A sharp falling off in imports since 
the war started, stimulated domestic 
production of potash chlorate. When 
shipments from such countries as 
France, Germany, Sweden and Switz- 
erland stopped, our output was 
stepped up to approximately 600 tons 
per month. Potash chlorate is an im- 
portant defense material since it finds 
its principal use in the manufacture 
of explosives. The material has 
been placed on the critical priorities 
list and is also subject to an export 
license. 


Domestic production of potash 
cyanide in the past year has been 
able to provide the limited demand 
for this material from the electro- 
plating trade. Imports have been en- 
tirely stopped since the beginning of 
hostilities. 

Potash permanganate, an important 
defense material, was another chem- 
ical affected by the war. Imports from 
Europe dropped sharply, and domestic 
production was expanded about fifty 
percent to take care of national de- 
fense and civilian requirements. 
Later in the year further expansion 
occurred in domestic production fa- 
cilities, and producers were able to 
handle most of the additional business. 
It was one of the first chemicals to 
be placed on the critical priorities 
list, and like all other potash salts 
required a license for export. 


Acids 


Demand for all acids greatly in- 
creased throughout the year. The 
expansion of operations in major con- 
suming industries, coupled with direct 
defense requirements, brought about 
shortages in several mineral acids, 
Acetic, chromic, formic, oxalic, 
phosphoric and sulphuric were es- 
pecially active and, despite efforts 
to expand existing production facili- 
ties were either in a short supply or 
in a tight position. The price trend 
firmed during the year, and upward 
price adjustments occurred in a few 
acids to bring the index advance 
from 101.6 percent to 115.4 percent. 

The increased demand and shortage 
of raw materials combined to create 
a scarcity of acetic acid. It was un- 
derstood that large quantities of car- 
bide have been diverted to other chan- 
nels thereby eliminating an important 
raw material, while lack of sufficient 
electric power was another factor. 

New acetic acid production was not 
considered sufficient to meet all in- 
dustrial requirements at the end of 
last year. Some steps were taken, 
however, to curtail the use of acetic 
acid in the manufacture of cellulose 
acetate for use in critical silk in 
civilian use. After issuing a warning 
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that acetic acid prices remain at levels 
established in July, 1941, the OPA 
order in August placed a ceiling on all 
grades of acetic acid at the levels in 
effect during the third quarter. 


The situation in chromic showed 
evidence of tightening as the year 
progressed. Large quantities were 
used by the metallurgical industry 
in plating. The director of the OPM 
placed chromium under full priority 
control so as to build up a stock pile 
and meet the threat of shipping short- 
age. As a result monthly deliveries 
of chromium for use in the manu- 
facture of chemical products were 
limited to the average monthly con- 
sumption of the processor over the 
twelve months through June, 1941. 


Oxalie Acid 


Demand for oxalic acid was heavy 
ever since the start of the year. De- 
fense needs directly and _ indirectly 
took substantial quantities. Imports 
from Europe, particularly Germany, 
had ceased entirely since the war. 
A long period of price stability pre- 
vailed, but the first change in prices 
since 1932 occurred at the beginning 
of the fourth quarter, bringing the 
carlot price up to 11%c. per pound 
as compared with 10%c. per pound 
at the beginning of the year. Prices 
in ‘the resale ‘market went as high 
as 40c. per pound. 

A much tighter situation prevailed 
in various grades of phosphoric acid. 
The diversion of raw materials, par- 
ticularly elemental phosphorus for de- 
fense purposes, limited production of 
all phosphates. Prices were advanced 
during the year by all leading pro- 
ducers. 

Sharp price advances occurred dur- 
ing the year for gallic, pyrogallic and 
tannic acids. Supplies were limited, 
and higher replacement costs of raw 
materials prompted sellers to revise 
prices upward. 

A much firmer tone prevailed in the 
market for all grades of sulphuric 
acid. In a few instances where prices 
were below schedules sellers elimated 
concessions. While considerable talk 
was heard about higher prices, most 
sellers were accepting business at 
firm levels for the early part of 1942. 
The heavy defense and industrial de- 
mands for sulphuric acid kept sellers 
under pressure to supply all demands. 
Most sellers were completely booked 
on current production, and rejected 
all new business. 

Large quantities of nitric acid were 
absorbed during the year for manu- 
facture of nitro compounds for ex- 
plosives. With the rapid expansion 
in military requirements under total 
war, still greater quantities will be 
needed for this purpose. The bottle- 
neck in production was the situation 
in ammonia. However, plans were 
progressing steadily to increase output 
of ammonia by the erection of new 
plants, both private and government 
owned. 

Muriatic was still in a favorable 
position, but heavy domestic and ex- 
port requirements kept output mov- 
ing directly to consuming channels. 
No immediate shortage was looked 
for, since recovery methods and raw 
material supplies were considered 
adequate for the country’s needs. 


Insecticides 

Business for agricultural insecti- 
cides and fungicides increased over 
the preceding year. The season was 
prolonged in the Southern Cotton 
States as the boll weevil infestation 
in this area was more severe than 
the previous year. Calcium arsenate 
experienced one of its best season’s 
in the South. 

Record made at cotton insect labo- 
ratories of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated that 
large numbers of boll weevils sur- 
vived the winter and emerged from 
hibernation last Spring more _ than 
during any recent year. 

Concern was felt over drought con- 
ditions in this area because of the 
lack of sufficient rain during May. 
Crop prospects improved materially 
during July and tough growing con- 
ditions were less favorable in early 
August. Crop production in the United 
States was estimated to have exceed- 
ed production in any past year, ex- 
cept 1937, according to the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture. The 
showery weather in the South re- 
sulted in the heaviest infestation of 
cotton boll weevils since 1932. 

Air warfare was waged last year 
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in the rough, hilly country of Idaho, 


Nevada and Oregon to meet the 
ground offensive against Mormon 
cricket hordes that threatened to 


march down from the higher places 
and attack crops in cultivated valleys. 
A new poison bait of sodium sili- 
cofluoride and bran was spread from 
a hopper in the plane as it flew over 
the crickets. 

Indications pointed toward an ear- 
lier season for most agricultural in- 


secticides and fungicides since con- 
consumers were desirous to obtain 


materials for the new season’s re- 
quirements as soon as possible to 
offset any delays in shipments. 

In late December, the OPM pri- 


orities division issued a preference 
rating order covering material enter- 
ing into the production of insecti- 
cides and germicides and fungicides 
for the purpose of facilitating ac- 
quisition of material entering into 
the production or packaging of in- 
secticides and fungicides in the 
public interest and to promote the 
national defense. 

A general firming up of prices was 
noted throughout the year. Despite 
some early unsettlement in prices, 
the situation gradually firmed as 
the year progressed. Advances oc- 
curred in all the arsenicals, with the 
wider gains made in calcium and 
lead arsenic schedules. 


Coaltar Chemicals 


and production of coaltar 
chemicals reached peak proportions 
in the year 1941. Increased needs 
for military purposes and heavy civil- 
ian requirements were in excess of 
production, thereby causing a shortage 
in’ a number of chemicals. Despite 
two interruptions in soft coal opera- 
tions because of labor strikes, pro- 
duction of by-product coke was main- 
tained at maximum levels throughout 
the year. The outbreak of war 
quickened demand for munitions and 
lease-lend aid to the allies. Addi- 
tional plant construction was rushed 
to care for rapidly expanding require- 
ments. During the year, a number of 
government regulations were enacted, 
such as priorities, allocations, price 
stabilization and export control. Up- 
ward price adjustment occured in 
many basic products and intermedi- 
ates. 


Sales 
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First Quarter 

Business experienced 
tivity as the year got under way. 
Sellers soon began to restrict new 
business as bookings in a number of 
basic materials and _ intermediates 
were in excess of production, despite 
the fact that steel operations were at 
capacity levels, and January steel out- 
put broke all previous monthly rec- 
ords. The government was asking 
for bids on sizable quantities of dini- 
trotoluene. 

In the first quarter, toluol, di- 
methylanilin, cresylic acids, cresols 
were placed under the export control, 
The only price fluctations in this 
period occured in the hydrogenated 
solvents which were lowered because 
of reduced production costs and in- 
creased demand. 


renewed ac- 


Second Quarter 

A stoppage in soft coal operations 
had a detrimental effect in April. In- 
asmuch as steel mills operated on 
surplus supplies before the soft coal 
strike was settled, by-product coke 
stocks declined sharply. Operations 
were resumed at the end of April. 

The heavy requirements for phthal- 
ic anhydride for defense and civilian 
purposes caused a definite shortage in 
this material. However, a prominent 
producer announced plans for ex- 
panding existing plant facilities. The 
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larger needs for toluol prompted an 
increase in production from _ petro- 
leum. After settlement of the coal 
strike, labor disturbances occurred in 
widely scattered areas of the indus- 
try producing important chemicals. 
Toward the end of the second quar- 
ter cresylic acid and phenol were 
added to the critical priority list by 
the Office of Production Management. 
The trend of prices for the third 
quarter showed upward tendencies, 
with contracts covering that period 
raised in such materials as phenol, 
petroleum, cresylic acid, anihraquin- 
one, dinitrotoluene, metatoluylenedia- 
mine, ortho, mono and trichloroben- 
zene, 


Third Quarter 
Production continued at maximum 


levels in the third quarter, while 
producers’ backlogs were mounting 
steadily. As defense needs increased, 


business was prorated in propcrtion 
to defense requirements. In August 
practically all coaltar chemicals were 
subject to export control except 
those already placed on the general 
license list. In September, the OPM 
issued a regulation to all sellers, man- 
ufacturers and distributors to accept 
defense orders despite delays in nor- 
mal shipments. Phenols and toluol 
were added to the full priority con- 
trol list. As the quarter progressed, 
still further tightness was evident in 
tar acid and solvents. 


Fourth Quarter 

Price revisions occured in tar acid 
and crude naphthalene at the start 
of the fourth quarter. Toward the 
end of October another strike was 
threatened in the captive coal mines, 
however, a compromise settlement 
was made to avert a shortage in coke 
and a disruption of steel operation. 
The compromise failed and a strike 
was called the end of November 
which lasted more than a_ week. 
Finally, by Presidential order, work 
was resumed in the mines under 
another compromise agreement. 

Expanding defense needs led to 
further controls and phenol was 
placed under complete alloaction to 
be effective December 1. A _ large 
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of the phenol was needed to 
supply Russia under the lease-lend 
act for military purposes. The out- 
break of the war with Japan found 
the market in a confused state, since 
defense needs had been taking sub- 
stantial quantities for several months, 
but producers were prepared to take 
care of additional demands for muni- 
tions and other defense materials. 


In view of the allocations for tar 
acids, no contracts were taken. How- 
ever, prices for December were raised 
for cresols and cresylic acid. Follow- 
ing a request by the OPA to stabilize 
coaltar solvent prices, contracts were 
written for benzol, solvent naphtha, 
toluol and xylol for the first quarter 
at one cent above previous levels. 


part 


By-Product Coke Output 


The production of by-product coke 
in the United States for the first ten 
months of 1941 amounted to 48,393,673 
net tons, compared with 44,346,700 net 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

By-product stocks of coke at pro- 
ducers’ plants at end of October, 1941, 
aggregated 1,615,656 tons, as contrast- 
ed with 2,029,395 tons in the like 
period a year ago. 

Coking-coal charged in by-product 
ovens for the first ten months of 1941 
totaled 68,870,961 tons, compared with 
62,795,100 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1940. Coke was produced 
at eighty-five plants, of which fifty- 
nine made benzol; fifty-five, toluol; 
forty-eight, xylol; twenty-eight, naph- 
thalene; eighty-five, tar; seven, creo- 
sote oil, and eleven, phenol. 


Crude and refined benzol recovered 
during the first ten months of 1941 
totaled 119,844,507 gallons against 
108,581,000 gallons in the similar 
period a year ago. Toluol output for 
the first ten months totaled 23,926,393 
gallons, while crude and_ refined 
naphthalene output amounted to 70,- 
032,305 pounds, 


Steel Production 


Steel production during 1941 was 
the biggest year in the industry. Out- 
put for the year was estimated at 
82,800,000 net tons, or 97.2 percent of 
average capacity available in the year. 
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Despite the high level of operations, 


the industry has seldom been driven 
to top speed. The lag was explained 
by the Spring and Fall coal strikes. 
The current lack of adequate scrap 
supplies is holding the industry at 
present levels. 

Actual figures for eleven months of 
1941 placed output of steel at 75,763,- 
558 tons, outdistancing all previous 
years, and represented a gain of 25 
percent over the 1940 previous high 


mark. The output was 50 percent 
more than the 50,467,880 tons pro- 
duced in the full year 1917, which 


was the peak of the World War effort 
of the United States. 


Toluol 


Direct defense requirements, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of trinitro- 
toluene, absorbed a good portion of 
the available output of toluol. Under 
present plans production of explosives 
will be greatly accelerated and the 
need for toluol increased accordingly. 
Recovery of toluol from by-product 
coke operations was at peak levels 
during the year, and vast strides 
were made in the recovery of toluol 
from petroleum. Estimates indicate 
that the output of toluol from the 
petroleum industry will add approxi- 
mately 27,000,000 gallons for defense 
purposes. Late in the year the OPM 
placed all toluol in the United States 
under allocation to become effective 
February 1, 1942. The use of toluol 
as a diluent for protective coatings 
will be entirely prohibited. No ex- 
ports of toluol were permitted with- 
out authorization from the Director 
of Priorities. 


Benzol 

A definite strengthening occurred 
in the market for benzol during the 
year. An expansion in the use of 
motor benzol and a broadening in the 
use of industrial grades absorbed 
most of the additional output. Ex- 
port business dropped considerably 
during the year as a result of the 
European war. 


Xylol 
While output of xylol was at ca- 
pacity and exports declined, a gener- 


ally tight situation prevailed during 
most of the year. Production was 
estimated at approximately 7,000,000 
gallons for the year, a_ substantial 
gain over 1940. Consumers were 
switching to petroleum solvents as a 
suitable substitute. 

Prices were advanced one cent per 
gallon late in the year for benzol, 
toluol, xylol and solvent naphtha to 
conform with a request by the OPA 
to stabilize prices for coaltar solvents. 
Delivery basis remained the same, with 
the exception that freight allowance on 
tanks was limited to 2c. per gallon. 


Tar Acids 

A scarcity developed in all tar acids 
as the year progressed. The heavy 
defense demands, civilian and lease- 
lend requirements were in excess of 
available supplies. Late in the year 
the OPM placed all phenols, including 
cresylic acids, cresols and tar acid oils 
under complete allocation. Strict ex- 
port control was placed on all tar 
acids earlier in the year. Prices were 
generally higher. 

Estimates of phenol needs were 
sharply revised during the year. 
Direct military needs, together with 
the large quantities going into plastics 
and dyestuffs by far exceeded avail- 
able output. Definite plans were made 
to increase production, but most of 
the additional output will not be 
ready until sometime in 1942. Russia 
was inquiring for substantial quanti- 
ties in the later part of 1941 for manu- 
facturing picric acid and for other 
military purposes. 

Increasing demands from the resins 
and disinfectant trades, together with 
increased government buying, brought 
a shortage in all grades of cresylic 
acids. Shipments from Great Britain 
were fairly well maintained, however, 
supplies from other sources had been 
cut off during most of the year. Re- 
covery from petroleum was not suf- 
ficient to overcome the greatly ex- 
panded demand. 

The shortage in cresylic acids was 
directly reflected in the market for 
various grades of tar acid oils. The 
government was a sizeable buyer dur- 
ing the year for disinfectant and 
cleaning purposes. 


OIL, PAINT 
Naphthalene 
While domestic production of 
naphthalene showed improvement 


throughout 1941, the heavier demands 
absorbed the available output. A large 
amount went into the production of 
phthalic anhydride, which in turn was 
in heavy demand for direct defense 
purposes, Imports from Europe de- 
clined very sharply during the year. 


Coaltar Acids 

While efforts were underway to ex- 
pand production of coaltar acids, the 
general position of the market was 
tight most of the year. Difficulty in 
obtaining adequate raw material re- 
placements was a factor in limiting 
output. Defense needs required sub- 
stantial quantities of certain acids, and 
reflected in curtailed shipments to 
civilian channels. Prices were firm, 
and underwent few alterations. 


Larger quantities of picric acid were 
needed for military purposes, and ex- 
pansions were well underway during 
the year to provide the additional re- 
quirements of the government. The 
expansion in picric acid production 
permitted sufficient quantities to be 
used for the manufacture of picramic 
acid in processing dyestuffs. 

Salicylic acid was affected by the 
difficulty in securing raw materials 
such as phenol and acetic anhydride. 
Most sellers were entirely booked 
ehead on contracts against current 
production and were unable to accept 
any new business. Dyestuff manufac- 
turers experienced more dfficulty ob- 
taining supplies of sulphanilic acid 
principally because of the scarcity of 
anilin. 

Despite efforts to expand production 
of benzoic acid since the beginning of 
the war, domestic supplies were not 
entirely adequate to take care of all 
inquiries. Before the war, Germany 
supplied most of the export market, 
and during the early part of the war 
this country exported a great deal, 
however, the tightening in the domes- 
tic market greatly limited export busi- 


ness, 


Intermediates 
The diverting of many intermediates 
to defense channels brought about dis- 
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locations in civilian shipments during 
the past year. Demand was greatly 
in excess of available supplies in a 
number of important items, and sell- 
ers, after supplying defense require- 
ments, were forced to allocate avail- 
able supplies among regular consum- 
ing trade. Several restrictions were 
placed on exports. Prices were gen- 
erally firm, and some adjustments oc- 
curred to take care of increased pro- 
duction costs, 

Direct government purchases ab- 
sorbed large quantities of anilin oil 
for defense purposes. Substantial 
amounts went into the production of 
diphenylamine, which in turn was 
used as a gun powder stabilizer. This 
created a scarcity of material avail- 
able for use in manufacturing various 
anilin dyes, and supplies were allo- 
cated among regular consumers, Do- 
mestic production was stepped up 
during 1941 to care for greatly ex- 
panded defense needs. 


Chlorinated Compounds 

Chlorinated compounds, such as 
monochlorobenzene, paradichloroben- 
zene, orthodichlorobenzene and tri- 
chlorobenzene, felt the pinch in chlo- 
rine supplies. Substantial quantities 
found their way directly or indirectly, 
into defense channels. Prices were 
advanced one cent during the year, 
while late in the year one producer an- 
nounced intentions of increasing prices 
for orthodichlorobenzene and paradi- 
chlorobenzene. 

Demand for maleic anhydride in- 
creased sharply and production was 
much higher. Many consumers were 
using maleic anhydride as a substitute 
for phthalic anhydride in surface coat- 
ings. 

The situation in anilin oil had a di- 
rect reflection on supplies of dimethyl- 
anilin. Large quantities were moving 
to defense channels as a starting point 
in making tetranitromethylanilin and 
trinitropheny!]methylnitramine for ex- 
plosives. 


Phthalic Anhydride 

Phthalic anhydride was in short 
supply for the greater part of the year. 
Producers were considerably behind 
in their deliveries, and allocated avail- 
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A SOYA PROTEIN PRODUCT 


Adapted for use in the manufacture of water thinned paints 


Write for your copy of bulletins that will bring you up to date on 


shortage of milk casein. 


this new development which will help compensate for the 


For paste or dry paints to 


conform with Federal Specifications — 


Camouflage and Standard Grades 


Blackout Paint 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


SOYA PRODUCTS DIVISION 


5165 WEST MOFFAT STREET 
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FOR FIGHTING AND FOOD 


International Produces Basie Materials 


That Will Help Win the War 





International is building plants at Austin, Texas, and Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, for the Defense Plant Corporation and, with the aid and 
cooperation of Dow Chemical Company, will manufacture vitally 
needed magnesium metal. 

International is also supplying industry and agriculture with vital 


materials from mines and plants at more than 30 strategic points. 


PHOSPHATE — Our Florida and Ten- 


nessee phosphate mines are producing at 
capacity to supply the demand from domes- 


FERTILIZER—larger tonnages of 
**International Fertilizers’? are being manu- 
factured to help farmers produce with less 


tic fer ilize é é > Ss. . . 
tilizer manufacturers labor the huge crops which will be needed 


POTASH with International’s additional by the country and the world in 1942. 


production of a complete line of all grades 
of potash at the Union Potash Mines at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico, America is now com- 
pletely independent of foreign supplies of 
potash. 


CHEMICALS phosphoric acids and 
associated chemicals are being supplied by 
International for use in many essential 


war materials. 


Today with rapid expansion in its activities, with new manufac- 
turing plants being built and planned, with a larger research staff 
working on product improvement and development for all divisions 


of the 
International is well prepared to meet its present and future respon- 


corporation and with a_ steadily growing organization, 


sibilities to agriculture, industry and America. 
On December 1, 1941, International Agricultural Corporation changed its name to— 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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able supplies. In May of 1941, plans 
were formulated to expand output, 
and by the end of the year the addi- 
tional production facilities eased the 
situation to some extent. Further im- 
provement was anticipated during 
1942. Substantial quantities were re- 
quired for processing dibutyl phtha- 
late, which in turn was needed 
for making smokeless powder. De- 
mand for resins was also very heavy 
throughout the period, with a number 
of government specifications calling 
for an alkyd resin. 


Coaltar Colors 
The heavy demand for military pur- 


ously threatened the continuous flow 
of dyes for the processing of govern- 
ment orders and the obligation to 
regular consuming channels. 


Since many chemicals used in mak- 
ing dyestuffs are needed in large 
quantities for military purposes, the 
industry found itself in a peculiar 
position. Toluol, the base material 
for trinitrotoluene, is also used for 
processing several intermediates used 
in turn for making a number of dye- 
stuffs. About 250 important dyestuffs 
are derived from anilin, which is be- 
ing substantially diverted to military 
needs. Phthalic anhydride, an im- 
portant defense material, is needed 


OIL, 
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Dyestuffs, Textile and Leather 
Chemicals 


A broad buying interest character- 
ized business in the market for dye- 
stuffs, textile and leather chemicals 
throughout the past year. Require- 
ments were heavy in the leather and 
textile consuming lines as the result 
of increased civilian and defense or- 
ders. A number of shortages occurred 
because of the priority in defense 
needs utilizing a substantial proportion 
of the production, and the lack of 
shipping facilities to bring needed im- 


high levels in all consuming lines. A 
great deal of apprehension prevailed 
about obtaining adequate supplies 
from the Far East. The shortage of 
shipping space was beginning to be 
felt, and virtually all imported items, 
such as cutch, tapioca, sago, wattle 
bark, gambier and quebracho, were 
higher. Egg products started to move 
upward and the government purchased 
large quantities for the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corporation. A firm- 


ness was evident in corn derivatives 
Zine dust was placed under export 
control. 

a 


ti“manke caecaaie ported materials. Consumers resorted 
vo to substitute materials to offset the 

In contrast to World War I, the dye- lack of supplies in regular lines. Fur- 
stuff industry has grown to self-suf- ther uncertainty was created by out- Shortly after the second quarter 
ficiency in this country. American- break of war in the Pacific late in the started, quotations for myrobalans 
made dyes in 1913 amounted to $3,000,- year. The price trend was upward in were withdrawn because of the in- 
ability to obtain cargo space for ship- 
ment from India. Egg products ad- 
vance was steady under government 
purchasing. The price trend was def- 
initely upward in a number of mate- 
rials, because of the rising raw mate- 
rial, commodity and shipping costs 
Contract prices for bichromates and 
prussiates were advanced, while na- 
tural dyewood extracts were raised 
because of higher shipping costs. Ship- 
ments of sago and tapioca flour were 
restricted from the Far East. and de- 
mand for corn derivatives increased 
because of government buying and the 
switching over by consumers to corn 
starch as substitutes for tapioca and 
sago flour. 

A tightening of supplies was evi- 
dent in the third quarter. One pro- 
ducer limited production of alumina 
acetate and prices for the powder and 
solution were raised. Advances oc- 
curred in the prices for spruce extract 
and quebracho, while most starches 
were higher. The OPM issued an or- 
der restricting the use of chromium 
limiting the amount going into the pro- 
duction of chromates. Far East ship- 
ments were further affected by limited 
cargo space. Egg products were cut off 
from the Far East. Meanwhile, the 
OPM announces the first of a series of 
projects to increase domestic produc- 
tion of dried eggs from _ 12,000,000 
pounds to 100,000,000 pounds. 

Some improvements occurred in the 
shipments of sago and tapioca flour 
at the beginning of the fourth quar- 


poses taxed domestic production ot 
dyestuffs to capacity during most of 
1941. The rapid expansion of the 
armed forces brought forward large 
orders from virtually every branch of 
the textile industry. During most of 
the year, dyestuff manufacturers had 000 and imports totaled $13.000.000. a number of items as replacement 
been able to supply civilian and de- Today, imports have slumped to costs, such as freight rates, and war 
fense needs. However, the major negligible proportions, while domestic risk insurance mounted. 

output was estimated at approximately The year started with an active in- 
$25,000,000. quiry tor materials, with operations at 


problem revolves around the shortage 
of many raw materials, which seri- 
















Dyestuffs, Textile and Leather 
Chemicals Price Trend 
Over 1941 


(Based on monthly averages for 19 
typical materials) 
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FROM EWING G°LLOWAY 


\ “NATURAL” WINNER 


This sturdy old pine, atop Sentinel Dome in Yosemite 
National Park, has successfully withstood terrific gales for 


perhaps a hundred years. 


For over thirty years “Natural” Bichromates hay e sturdily 
withstood the storms and strains of modern business. 
Today, when the stress of a national emergency dislocates 
regular channels of distribution, ** Natural’? Bichromates 
will continue to serve you with a uniform and thoroughly 
dependable product, thanks to careful planning and fore- 


sight on the part of the producers. 


REFINING COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 


NATURAL PRODUCTS 
904 GARFIELD AVE. 
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ter. Government continued to make 
heavy purchases of egg products and 
corn starch under the lend-lease act. 
The enactment of the Argentine trade 
agreement cut the tariff on quebracho 
extract in half. 

Prices were advanced twice for 
blood albumen, and buying was very 
heavy for civilian and defense pur- 
poses. One seller withdrew prices en- 
tirely for myrobalan extract because 
of the raw material situation. A 
tighter situation occurred in super 
spruce extract and prices were high- 
er. Contract prices were renewed for 
bichromates, prussiates, natural dye- 
wood extracts, quebracho and wattle 
extract for the early part of next 
year. Gambier was very scarce as un- 
favorable weather conditions and lack 
of shipping space restricted imports. 
The declaration of war by Japan on 
this country further complicated im- 
ports and shipments were seriously 
threatened in the Pacific. A sharp 
advance took place in war risk insur- 
ance rates on all flag ships, especially 
sailings to the Far East. 


Chemicals 
As the year progressed, supplies of 
virtually all textile and leather chemi- 


cals tightened. This reflected an un- 
usual demand from mills working on 
defense orders as well as the broader 
demand for export. Supplies of raw 
materials was another factor in limit- 
ing production. The situation in acetic 
acid reflected in a shortening of sup- 
plies for acetate salts such as alumina 
acetate. : 

The OPM issued an order restricting 
use of chromium, limiting the amounts 
going into the production of chromates 
to the average monthly consumption 
over the twelve months through June, 

- 1941. Prussiates were in tight supply, 
imports of the potash prussiate were 
practically cut off entirely, while do- 
mestic production was usually limited 
to regular consuming channels for 
normal needs. Zinc dust was placed 
on a ceiling basis following price 
stabilization in the basic metal. Price 


trend in all chemicals was moderately 
higher, 





Boston, Mass.—M. F. Robie 

Rochester, N. Y.—J. E. McManus 
Cleveland, Ohio—J. H. Hinz Company 

St. Louis, Mo.—Phil A. Sullivan Sales Co. 


Dyestuffs 

Most of the natural dyestuffs were 
not affected too much by shipping 
difficulties because the majority came 
from territories further removed 
from actual hostilities. However, ship- 
ping costs and freight rates were in- 
strumental in bringing about a gener- 
ally higher price trend for such mate- 
rials as fustic, hypernic, hematine, log- 
wood, quercitron and osage orange. A 
good buying interest prevailed during 
the year, with only a slight leveling 
off noted toward the end of the period. 


Sizing Materials 

The steady rise in egg products fea- 
tured the market for sizing materials 
throughout the year. Since the start 
of 1941 prices began to rise. The de- 
cline in the imports from the Far East 
coupled with the heavy government 
buying were factors in tightening the 
market. Plans toward the end of the 
year were well underway to materi- 
ally increase domestic output to take 
care of all domestic and export needs. 

Corn derivatives, particularly corn 
starch, were in active demand. Gov- 
ernment was buying large quantities 
of corn starch under the lend-lease 
act, while the shortage in sago and 
tapioca flour in the beginning of the 
year caused some switching to corn 
starch as a suitable substitute. Ship- 
ments of sago and tapioca were lim- 
ited during the early part of the year 
because of inadequate shipping facili- 
ties, while the situation improved 
later, the latest war developments 
again seriously threatened future ship- 
ments from Java. 

Blood albumen was ina tight position 
reflecting the cessation in imported 
material and the heavy defense re- 
quirements. Demand for’ various 
starches was well sustained, and do- 
mestic production took up some of the 
lag in imported materials. 


Tanning Materials 

Activity in the leather industry kept 
demand for all tanning materials and 
extracts at abnormal levels. The cut- 
ting off of some materials such as 
myrobalans, valonia and sumac placed 
a burden on the market for substitute 


When thinking of 


OIL, 


materials. Quebracho shipments were 
satisfactory from South America and 
buying was very broad during the 
year. 

The enactment of the Argentine 
trade agreement cut the tariff on que- 
bracho extract in half. Spruce extract 
experienced an unusually heavy de- 
mand, and situation was very tight for 
some grades. While imports of cutch 
from Borneo held at favorable levels 
during the year, the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Far East seriously 
threatened future replacements. 
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Supplies of myrobalans were 
stopped earlier in the year and later 
prices for the extract were withdrawn. 
Spot stocks of gambier were negligible 
because of adverse growing conditions 
and limited shipping space. Demand 
for chestnut bark extract was at high 
levels, while shortages occurred in 
hemlock and oakbark extracts, with 
one seller not quoting prices for the 
first quarter of 1942. The price trend 
in all raw tanning materials and ex- 
tracts was upward because of the ris- 
ing freight and insurance rates. 


Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Materials 


Lack of raw materials, insufficient 
plant equipment and priorities were 
the principal headaches in the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry during 
1941. Despite the fact that the in- 
dustry continually was being thrown 
off its normal course by the disloca- 
tions occasioned by war, output of 
paint products during the year, how- 
ever, reached exceptionally high lev- 
els. But the increased production was 
not adequate to meet the skyrocketing 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Materials Price Trend 


Over 1941 


(Based on monthly averages for 11 


typical materials) 
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THE MantTROSE CORPORATION 


136-146 41st STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


Los Angeles, Calif.—S. L. Abbott, Jr., Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Frances Patterson 
Chicago, Ill.—Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
Baltimore, Md.—William McGill 
San Francisco, Calif.—E. M. Walls 


Danbury, Conn.—J. E. Pike 
Cincinnati, Ohio—E. J. Moriarty 
Canada—Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd. 


Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 


demand and the ever-tightening sup- 
ply situation reflected the priorities 
imposed on a growing list of mater- 
ials needed for defense. 

In the Autumn the construction in- 
dustry felt the pinch of supplies used 
extensively in the defense program 
and the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tion Board banned all construction, 
both public and private, which used 
critical defense materials, unless such 
buildings were essential to public 
health and safety. Also, the Office of 
Production Management cut the auto- 
mobile output. The declines in the use 
of paint which would have resulted 
from these orders, however, were off- 
set by increased requirements of the 
Army, Navy and defense industries. 

Faced by curtailed use of materials 
they ordinarily employed, many paint 
manufacturers anxiously sought sub- 
stitute material, which proved ade- 
quate in many instances but caused 
shortages in those substitutes. 


Metallic Lead and Zine 


Among the first products to feel the 
effects of the greatly increased demand 
were pig lead and slab zinc. As early 
as February stocks of lead were at 
such a low level large quantities of 
foreign lead had to be used. On March 
15 the metal was placed on the export 
control list but even this action failed 
to relieve the situation to any marked 
degree. 
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THE CREDIT BELONGS AL ERG Le 


It’s a significant fact that so many companies have turned lately to 
our vast facilities as a dependable source of supply for vegetable 
oils. Some have thanked us for putting together a nation-wide net- 
work of modern producing units which can serve American Indus- 
try speedily and efficiently. * * The credit really belongs to the 
American Eagle—as the symbol of a nation that inspires faith and 


encourages growth. The Spencer Kellogg facilities reflect our endur- 





SPENCER KELLOGG anp sons, Inc. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


THE Sirde NAME IN VEGETABLE OILS 
—~— 






ing belief in the great destiny of America and its industries. * * We 
invite you to benefit from our technical and production resources. 
And now, more than ever, the emphasis we have placed on research 
is proving its worth. Today, Spencer Kellogg’s special and replace- 
ment oils are making vital contributions to dozens of industries. 
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Sharp advances were being made in Pigments 
lead aa until the government took As the needs for non-ferrous metals 
further action, and, on October 4, 1 
became evident problems began to 


placed lead under full priority. Late 
in the year, the Office of Production 
Management was urging a program 
of seven-day. three-shift operations at 
lead mines and also was considering a 
requested advance in the price which 
would make the operations plan more 
attractive to producers. 

Slab zinc supplies also felt pressure 
of demand, stocks at the end of Janu- 
ary being equal to only about four 
days needs. The OPM requested non- 
defense users to economize and on 
March 15 obtained a pledge from pro- 
ducers and sellers that they would 
sell only to consumers and processors, 

Stocks of zinc continued to dwindle. 
however, and at the end of March 
totaled only 6.969 tons, a thirty-year 
low. and sufficient for about three 
days needs. Further restrictions by 
Washington eased the situation and on 
October 13 zinc was ceiled at 8'%4c. 
per pound. f.o.b. St. Louis. The sup- 
ply situation presented a much better 
picture at the end of November but 
the precipitation of the United States 
into war with Japan ayain clonded the 
horizon, 





DRYERS AND KILNS 


Daffalo Foundry Vacuum Drum Pryer 


ox 12’ with auniliaries, 
Devine Vacuum Chamber Joryer; 
96” x 156%: 12 shelves, 


(2) Devine Vacuum Chainber Ileryers; 
10" x 437%; 12 shelves. 

Devine 54 x 4% Vacuum Shelf Dryer; 
Iv shelves. 

Leonisville Steam Dryer; - s vs | 
fourteen tty” tubes, 


it 42 Stenm Dryers; 6° X 26°; 
fifty 44,7 tubes 

Stokes Rotary Vacumm Dryer 30” x 
32’ 

Double Drum Dryers; 28% x #60” and 


20” x 73”. 
Gehnrich, Proctor & Schwartz and 
ether stenin and vas heated truck, 


tray and conveyor dryers, 


Retary Dryers: from 3’ to 6’ Dia. 
from 20 to 60° T.. 

Kiins: 2’ x 18’: = gers @ = BOs 
oO x 607: 6 x 163.7" = 245". 

Dressie: Maffle type Tunnel Kiln, 


10’c” Ww. x 8’°6” H. x 150° 


BALL, PEBBLE, ROD AND 
TUBE MILLS 


Porcelain Lined 


Able 30%, 36” and 72 


Pelle Mills 

Thropp Silex Lined Pebble Mill 77 x 6’ 

Hardin Conient Mill 6°; bulrstone 
litnedd 

Krupp Lehigh No. # Steel Vined Ball 
Mill: 4° 1" « 4 


Patterson Mionganess 


Lined Ball Mill 


x 3° 6". 
Continuous Steel Ball Mill 5’ x 8’ 


Vulean compartment 6’ x 56° 
Mill. 


Mareyvy No. 32 Nod Mill. 
Patterson 24% x 42” Unlined Jacketed 
Tube Mill. 


‘Tube 





JACKETED KETTLES AND 
TANKS 


| 
Kettles, all capact- | 


Steel Jacketed 
ties. 

Copper Jacketed 
600 gal. 


Aluminum 


Kettles 30 gal. to 


Jacketed Kettles 30 gal. 


| 
to 300 gal. 
Stainless Steel Kettles 60 gal. to 250 
gal. i 
5° x 10’ Jacketed Agitated Steel | 
Tanks. 


Three 300 gal. Glass Lined Jacketed 
and Agitated Kettles. ; 
Ywo 1,000 gal. Jacketed Glass Lined 


Tanks, 


RUBBER AND PLASTIC 
EQUIPMENT 


Injection Molding Units | 


1 Hydraulic P. M. Co, 190 ton 12 oz. 
press oe 

1 Hydraulic P. M. Co. 500 ton 56 02, 
press. 

1 Reed Prentice 10 ¢ 4 oz. press | 

1 Reed Prentice 19 D 1t oz press. 


1 Lester 6 oz press. 
Ferrell Birmingham 3 Roll Rubber 
Mill 
1 Triple 
re” & 35" 


Unit 2 Roll Refining Tine. 
Wrtson Stillman Hydraulic 





OUTSTANDING ROUIPHENT OFFERINGS 
FROM THE Gee STOCK 





Press 


FILTER PRESSES & FILTERS 


Sperry 18” x 18” Hard Rubber Vilter 


Press 
Sperry 20” x 20” Bronze 10 chamber. 
Shriver 24” x 24” 40 chamber 4- 


eyed press 
Shriver 30” x 42 chamber press. 
Shriver 26” x 36” 38 chamber press. 
Sperry 42” x 42” 57 plate center feed. 
Sweetland Filters, 1, 2, 5, 7 and 10. 
Feine Rotary Vacuum Filter 4/6” x 6% 
No, 450 Kelly Filter 4’ x 12’ cylinder; 
10 frames, 5” centers, 
Filter Presses. 


150 Other Filters and 


on” 
30 





NOTE : Not all items are in our New York stock, but on location 


develop in the pigment industry. The 


dislocation interfered with the full 
execution of the requirements con- 
tracts that most consumers usually 


had covering their estimated pigments 
needs. In the early months of the year 
an unprecedented demand was wit- 
nessed. By the end of the year pro- 
duction had been stepped up to such 
a level that sales for 1941 probably 
were the highest on record. Ship- 
ments included not only current pro- 
duction but practically all of the in- 
ventory and stocks on hand in distri- 
bution centers. 

Zine and titanium pigments were 
among the first to feel the pinch and 
suppliers wisely took immediate steps 
to allocate sales. In this way, direct 
governmental regulation was avoided 
until as late as October 4, when zinc 
oxides were placed on full priority, 
and still later when the government 
ordered official allocation of titaniums 

The shortage of titanium pigments 
prompted one of the largest producers 
to open known but untapped resources 














EVAPORATORS, STILLS 
AND VACUUM PANS 






Vacuum Pan 28” x 








“opper Jacketed 
qe”. 

Copper Jacketed Vacuum Van 36” x 
on” 

Copper Vacuum Van: Coil Heated; 
7’ x 10’, with Jet Condenser, con- 






nections, ete, 
Pfandler 500 val. Glass Lined Agi- 
tated Vae. Pans 
t five foot and one six foot 
Jacketed Vacuum Pans, 
Copper Coil Heated still, agitated, 6” 
Din, x 5°10" Het. 
Copper Still 
Vapor Catch, 







Copper 








With Evap 
Condenser, 





Comioplete 





orator, 












ote 

Vraudler 250 gal. Lead Lined Jack- 
eted Vaeuum Still 

Complete Stoek of Still Pots and Dis 
tillation Installations. 

Duffule Foundry Double Mifect Kvap- 
orator, 

Struchers Wells Triple Effect Mvap- 






orator, 






Triple bkiffect Evaporator, 


MIXERS 


Swenser 













Wo & PL Veavy Duty Jacketed Mix 
ers 50 cal, to 300 gal 

lLarce Steel Dry Mixers up te 3,000 | 
Ths, 

loy Sifters and Mixers 50° Ib. to 
1200 1b 

lroueh Mixers Jacketed ond In 
jacketed up to 5 bbl. 

' 1000) Ib lleavy Duty Jacketed 
Mixers 

Lend Mixers, l'aste Mixers, l’ouyv 
Mixers, 

CENTRIFUGES AND 
EXTRACTORS 






Tolhurst 10” Solid Monel basket sus- 
pended type. 














Rubber Coated Extractor 36” center 
slung. 

American and Troy Extractors 18” to 
eo". 

Sharples No, 6 M4 PIT type. steel 





bowl | 
De Laval Extractors and Separators 








PULVERIZERS — GRINDERS | 


Pulverizers No, © to No 






Raymond 
0000 | 

Sprout Waldron 24” and 36” Attrition | 
Mills. | 

Raymond 8 Roll High Side Mills. | 

FMC Rotary Cutters, all sizes 

Stedman No, 26 Cage Mill 

Meade Mills Nos. 1 and 2, 

FMC PD 80 Hammer Mills. 

Faleon WB HWammermill 6 screens 

Hercules Grinder. | 

Micro Pulverizers Bantam and No. 1 | 


LAST MINUTE FLASHES 


850 gal. 12’ Stainless Steel Hor. Tank. 

Complete Gelatine Capsule Plant. 

6 Horizontal Steel Tanks 10,000 to 
20,000 gal. 

Revolvator Hoist 14’ Lift 6 bbl. ca- 
pacity. 

7 Copper Tanks 1,000 gal. 5’6” x 6’ 
with manhole domes. 

1 Dopp Cast Iron Agitated 150 gal. 
Crutcher, 


nae 


eee eee 






























FAM C 


9th St. & EAST RIVER DRIVE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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in the Adirondacks, output of which 
will tend to relieve the situation 
greatly. Lead pigments were in fairly 
good market position at the beginning 
of the year, but the scarcity of zinc 
derivatives prompted consumers of the 
latter to seek lead oxides as replace- 
ment. Thus tightness was created 
there. 


Inert Pigments and Fillers 

The inert pigments were the only 
ones not seriously involved during the 
year by raw materials priorities, with 
asbestine and blanc fixe the excep- 
tions, With increased consumption of 
rubber and paint for defense purposes, 
the demand for barytes prompted 
rapid expansion of production facili- 
ties. In addition to six barite-washing 
plants operating in Missouri before 
1941, eleven new plants in that state 
and one in Arkansas were scheduled 
for completion before the beginning of 
1942. 

In the field of ground mica probably 
the most significant development was 
the utilization of sericite from South 
Carolina. Of national defense interest 
Was the possibility that it can be used 
to replace a substantial part of zinc 
oxide used in rubber. It was being 
tested last year in tire manufacture, 
which ordinarily dissipates 60,000 tons 
or more of zine oxide annually. 

The new material, which requires 
only light disintegration to produce a 
minus 325-mesh product, was used 
mainly for casein paint. It was claimed 
to be better than ordinary water- 
ground mica in varnishes and certain 
other protective coverings, because it 
lacked sheen while retaining the fish- 
seale form, which is one of the su- 
perior properties of wet-ground as 
compared to dry-ground muscovite. 


Dry Colors 

Dry colors statistics for 1941 prob- 
ably will show that the experiences in 
that end of the industry were very 
similar to pigments:—increased pro- 
duction, heavy demand, short supplies, 
lack of raw materials and low stocks. 
The lack of raw materials, of course, 
was the principal problem. Shortages 
were developed in chrome, cadmium, 
and tungsten colors, toluidine reds, 
hansa yellows, iron blues, lithol- 
rubine and other colors, because of 
lack of numerous important basic ma- 
terials. 

A decline in consumption of carbon 
black as a result of curtailed produc- 
tion in the rubber industry, was offset 
by government purchases for airports 
and other military purposes and by 
orders from England and Russia, Early 
in the year gas black prices had been 
raised to the highest level in three 
years. Still later, another advance 
was made, despite OPA attempts to 
prevent it. In the Spring this black, 
along with cadmium and chrome 
colors, was placed on the export con- 
trol list. 

At mid-year prices on virtually all 
chemical and earth colors were raised 
and the chemical types moved higher 
again in September. In December, 
however, they were stabilized at their 
October 1 levels by the OPA, with the 
majority of earth color suppliers in- 
dicating their intention to follow the 
same policy. A feature of the year 
was the appearance on the market of 
blackout and camouflage paints. 


Synthetic Resins 

Stringency of supplies probably was 
more serious in the synthetic resins 
branch of the industry than in any 
other. As usual, the problem was one 
of securing the raw materials essential 
to the manufacture of the resins. The 
absence of sufficient supplies of. fast- 
drying oils and the speed required for 
finishing various products in the pres- 
ent emergency resulted in larger de- 
mands for ester gum, oleoresinous 
varnishes, nitrocellulose lacquers, 
phenol-formaldehyde, alkyd and urea- 
formaldehyde resins. 


Varnish Gums 

With supplies of these virtually ex- 
hausted many varnish manufacturers 
revived old methods and began to 
run varnish with natural resins. The 
increased demand for the varnish 
gums began to drain supplies in this 
country, despite the fact that imports 
were increased greatly. Coupled with 
this, lack of adequate shipping space 
from primary centers plagued sup- 
pliers until negotiations between the 
United States and Netherlands East 
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Indies yovernment assured regular 
shipments of large tonnages. Im- 
mediately following the outbreak of 
war with Japan, domestic deliveries 
ot natural resins were banned, except 
for direct defense needs or to prevent 
plani shutdown. 


Driers 

Research in driers was prominent 
in 1940. otherwise 1941 would have 
been a bad year for the industry 


from the standpoint of metal, par- 
ticularly manganese and cobalt, which 
are imported. As a result of the in- 
tensive research, however, producers 
in 1941 were making most of their 
driers either from the supply of met- 
als already on hand or, more particu- 
larly, from very much lower grades 


of ore. The industry had discovered 
a way of using low content ores. 
rather than the metal -itself. The 


government placed no barriers on the 
supply of ores or the resultant metal 
and thus there was enough driers for 
1941. The biggest problem of the 
year was to obtain containers in 
which to ship the driers. 


Casein 
One of the must important events 
of 1941, insofar as casein was con- 


cerned, was the Argentine-United 
States trade pact which cut the casein 
duty 50 percent to 2%4c. However, 
casein demand was so great during 
the year. and supplies so short, that 
domestic producers suffered no _ill- 
effects from the duty reduction. 
Throughout most of the year produc- 
tion of casein was subnormal and in- 


creased imports failed to ease the 
situation. gain, shipping presented 


a major problem to importers. 

The use of soybean protein as a re- 
placement for casein became a major 
factor duiing the year and with one 
factor already operating at peak. 
another producer appeared on_ the 
market with plans to increase output 
considerably. 


Shellac 

Shellac lacked most elements of the 
spectacular throughout 1941. In the 
place of sensational developments was 
a close hewing to the line of ordinary 
business conduct, keeping spot prices 
more or less definitely in line with 
those prevailing in Calcutta. . No real 
shortage was felt at any time. Gooas 
came forward from Calcutta with a 
regularity in itself surprising in view 
of the crisis in supply of ships plying 
the trade routes from Calcutta to the 
United States. 

Evidence of the flow of shellac to 
the United States is found in the re- 
port of the Department of Commerce 
for the period January-September, 
1941, with those for the corresponding 
period in 1940 in comparison. 

Imports of unbleached shellac for 
the nine months in 1941 totaled 29,- 
971,848 pounds; in 1940, it was 25,168.- 
316 pounds. Imports of seedlac in the 


1941 period were 22,552,636 pounds 
against the 1940 period arrivals of 


14,703,762 pounds. No bleached shel- 
lac reached here in 1941 while in 1940 
the total to the end of September 
was 1,640 pounds. 

It is thus recorded that the imports 
of seedlac in the 1941 period were 
7,848,874 pounds over those of 1940, 
while those of unbleached shellac 
gained 4,803,532 pounds. In view of 
fact that ships were scarcer, the local 
importers of shellac managed to keep 
not only their normal requirements 
moving to the spot but also to in- 
crease them substantially over those 
in nine months of 1940. In fact, the 
nine month imports of 1941 were but 
18,365 pounds less than the twelve 
month arrival in 1940, while the nine 
month imports of seedlac in 1941 was 
actually 2,433,643 pounds more than 
the total imported in all of 1940. 

Of course, the constant renewal of 
stocks took place at rising prices in 
Calcutta and increasing costs in the 
form of freight rates, marine insur- 
ance, war risk insurance and the like. 
In fact, in order to get the shellac 
here, importers were forced to pay the 
extremely high ocean freight rates 
commanded under private charter as 
against those rates quoted by the con- 
ference lines. 

This added vastly to the net laid 
down cost of shellac in United States 
ports and in no small part accounted 
for the advance in spot prices during 
the year. While there appeared to be 
some speculative activity in the Cal- 
cutta market, its presence was scented 
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LET'S 


January 12, 1942 


To The American Farmer: 


KEEP 


DEMOCRACY’S DINNER PAIL 


FILLED! 


ROM America’s Horn of Plenty 
must flow in increasing volume 
the vital foods to maintain the 

strength and morale of all those 
forces which fight to preserve the 
fundamental rights of mankind. 


To insure this flow, Mr. Farmer, is 
your job. This will be your important 
contribution to the successful prose- 
cution of this war. 


You have enemies in this fight which 
are peculiarly your own—enemies 
which if permitted to carry on could 
nullify your efforts to a serious de- 
gree. They are the ever-present in- 
sects which constantly attack and 
impair your crops. 

In this fight you have a strong ally 
who is producing the ammunition 


A 





REG. U.S. 





ENYA 





with which you can wage a victorious 
campaign. He is the farmer of Kenya, 
British East Africa, who has increased 
his production of the finest pyreth- 
rum, and is shipping it to you in ever- 
increasing volume. 


Kenya pyrethrum known by its trade 
name of KEN-YA-PYE will kill most 
insects which threaten your crops, 
without reducing the food value of 
your product. As an insecticide it is 
harmless to man or livestock. 


Manufacturers and distributors of in- 
secticides must keep you fully sup- 
plied with this powerful ammunition 
in powders and sprays, in order that 
your contribution to the victory may 


be complete. 








PAT. OFFICE 











MEANING KENYA PYRETHRUM 


@ With an average pyrethrin content of 1.3°%% it is the strongest and most 
effective pyrethrum. It is the great, natural, SAFE, vegetable insecticide. 


ce KEN-YA-PYE (meaning Kenya pyrethrum) is the highest quality, arriving 
in increasing quantity and at the new low price. Use a stronger dose of it in 
your sprays and dusting powders, and forget the shortage and high price of 
substitutes. 





Kenya Farmers have had a fine crop of high test Kenya pyrethrum and 
heavy shipments have arrived and are afloat. 


Pyrethrum has long been known to be a most effective household insecticide 
and recent research finds it equally unrivaled for use on all green crops. 


TRUCK FARMERS PUBLICATIONS PLEASE COPY 
This is of Interest to Your Readers 
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CARBON 
BLACKS 
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KOSMOVAR 
KOSMOLAK 
KOSMOS F4 


DIXIE PERFECTO 


for highest grade lacquers, 
enamels and varnishes; 


DIXIE SPECIAL No. 102 


for intermediate grades 


for industrial purposes 


KOSMOS 3XB-DIXIE 5 


Uncompressed or dustless 
Superior commercial grades for paints 
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UNITED CARBON 
COMPANY 


INC. 


CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 










NEW YORK, AKRON, CHICAGO AND 
OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES * CANADA: 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 







Members Carbon Black Export, Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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by the New York importers and led to 
prompt registration of protest with the 
Calcutta authorities and demand for 
relief was followed by a more stable 
situation that appeared to give evi- 
dence of some curb on uncontrolled 
speculation at the source. 

The advance in spot prices on T.N. 
and superfine shellac was 17c. per 
pound over the entire year. Bonedry 
shellac rose 13c. per pound and other 
gradings of shellac were proportion- 
ately advanced. 

Toward the end of the year, shellac 
cutters ran into a very tight situation 
in the matter of shellac solvents. De- 
liveries from the producers virtually 
stopped and it was clear that first 
quarter 1942 solvents would be avail- 
able in restricted fashion and only at 
substantially higher cost to the cutters. 


Lacquer Materials 

Heavy defense demands absorbed 
considerable quantities of lacquer 
materials and solvents during the past 
year. The situation was further ac- 
centuated by the declaration of war 
by the United States in the final 
month of the year. Several control 
measures were issued by the govern- 
ment in an effort to direct shipments 
to defense channels, with consumers 
in non-defense industries finding it 
increasingly difficult to obtain sup- 
plies. Some efforts were made to es- 
tablish a barter system to overcome 
shortages in certain essential materials. 
Price trend was upward throughout 
the year, and ceilings were established 
on certain materials by the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The ever-shifting war and defense 
developments affected raw material 
supplies, manufacturing methods and 
distributive processes. As defense and 
lease-lend needs became greater the 
trend toward allocations increased. 
Situation in chlorine clouded the pic- 
ture for ethyleneglycol and for a num- 
ber of other compounds using chlorine 
as a base material. Acetate esters were 
affected by shortages in acetic acid, 
since supplies of carbide limited pro- 
duction. Shortages in phthalic anhy- 
dride and napthalene were reflected 
in dibutyl phthalate. 

Plans for increasing production were 
well advanced by the end of the year. 
However, most of the increased pro- 
duction was expected to find its way 
directly into defense channels, and 
give little immediate relief to civilian 
consumers. More capacity was planned 
for acetic acid, acetone, isopropyl al- 
cohol, methylethyl ketone and di- 
butyl phthalate. 

Prices began to rise steadily after 
the first six months of the year. Asa 
result of the increases made in the 
fourth quarter prices, the OPA issued 
a warning that prices be held at the 
third quarter levels. As of October 
27, price ceilings were announced for 
acetone and butyl alcohol. This nul- 
lified previous price advances for the 
most part. However, near the end of 
the year the OPA amended its pre- 
vious price provisions because of the 
sharp advance in raw material costs, 
particularly molasses, in an effort to 
expand production facilities of all 
leading producers. 

Ceilings were sharply higher for 
acetone and butyl alcohol, but this led 
to considerable confusion among var- 
ious producers in efforts to adjust 
price schedules to conform with the 
government’s request. The new prices 
issued at the end of the year showed 
wide disparity in quotations, some 
were at maximum levels, while others 
recorded only moderate revisions. 


Acetates 

The scarcity of acetic acid seriously 
impeded production of various ace- 
tates. While production was increased, 
the new output was not sufficient to 
meet industrial requirements. Ethyl 
acetate, amyl acetate, normal butyl 
and secondary butyl acetate supplies 
were insufficient to take care of do- 
mestic needs. Steps were taken to 
curtail the use of acetic acid in the 
manufacture of cellulose _ acetate 
which is utilized in the manufacture 
of artificial silk for civilian consump- 
tion. 

Acetone production facilities were 
broadened considerably, with output 
estimated at approximately 180,000,000 
pounds which was to be expanded by 
at least 60,000,000 pounds, resulting 
in current production being raised to 
240,000,000 pounds. 

A definite shortage prevailed in 
methylethyl ketone throughout most 
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of the year. Monthly production was 
stepped up sharply from 500,000 gal- 
lons to approximately 700,000 gallons, 
but this was believed to be short of 
defense and civilian requirements. 
Some relief was expected to material- 
ize when the situation in ethyl ace- 
tate was improved, since it may be 
used in many instances in place of 
methylethyl ketone. 


Plasticizers 

An extremely scarce situation pre- 
vailed in various phthalates including 
dibutyl, diethyl, dimethyl and diamyl 
phthalate. The shortage in phthalic 
anhydride was one of the principal 
factors in limiting production, but 
some improvement was underway 
later in the year. 

Practically all of the dibutyl 
phthlate produced was moving di- 
rectly to defense channels. It was 
said that millions of pounds of dibutyl 
phthalate would be required for coat- 
ing smokeless powder. 

Tricresyl phosphate was in short 
supply. The scarcity of cresylic acids 
had a direct effect on supplies. Since 
production of cresylic acids are neces- 
sarily limited, the chances for rapid 
improvement in the situation were not 
nearly as bright as other plasticizers. 


Cellulose Compounds 


Demand for cellulose compounds 
from the lacquer industry was greatly 
stimulatedbecause many lacquer manu- 
facturers formerly using other quick- 
drying formulations were changing, 
in view of the scarcity and inability 
to obtain necessary materials. One of 
the leading producers of nitrocellulose 
announced to contract customers that 
only a definite quantity of material 
would be available for consumption, 
and allocated equal monthly quantities 
over the balance of the year. It was 
explained that production was limited, 
and the prospects of expanding out- 
put would necessarily depend on se- 
curing adequate supplies of nitric 
acid. 


Naval Stores 

Developments in the markets for 
naval stores during 1941 were mainly 
of an encouraging nature from the 
viewpoint of producers, and at the 
close of the year prevailing sentiment 
in all branches of the industry was 
optimistic regarding the outlook for 
1942. This feeling was especially 
traceable to a material decrease in 
stocks of gum rosin in all parts of the 
country, the shrinkage in supplies be- 
ing very sharp during the third quar- 
ter of the calendar year when pur- 
chases by the government for export 
to Britain under the provisions of the 
lend-lease act were decidedly heavy. 

In addition to purchases of rosin in 
the open market, the government took 
large quantities from its holdings ac- 
quired through loans to producers, 
and stocks of the latter rosins at the 
close of the year were down ito 800,000 
barrels and drums, showing a decrease 
during the final quarter of the calen- 
dar year of 212,000 packages. 

The government’s purchases for ex- 
port, however, were not limited to 
gum rosin. Large quantities of wood 
rosin were also taken by the govern- 


ment and to these purchases were 
added large lots of gum and wood 


turpentine as well as pine oil and 
other pine products. Before the close 
of the year the government’s holdings 
of gum turpentine under loans to pro- 
ducers had disappeared. In the case 
of wood rosin and turpentine there 
was a shortage of spot supplies at 
times during the year largely as a re- 
sult of the government purchases. 

Domestic consumption during 1941 
proved to be larger than had been 
estimated at the opening of the naval 
stores season, as indications were not 
very clear at that time that the de- 
fense program would expand at the 
rate witnessed later in the year, and 
which became much more noticeable 
after the outbreak of hostilities in the 
Pacific. 

The expansion in domestic consump- 
tion was greatest in the case of rosin 
but demand for all other pine products 
was also stimulated materially by the 
defense program, with the indications 
pointing to a further important ex- 
pansion in the requirements of domes- 
tic consumers during 1942. 


Turpentine, Rosin Prices 


The upshot of this expanding con- 
sumption, together with the large gov- 
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When the present emergency developed, The Baker Castor 
Oil Company immediately announced a new Castung oil — 
CASTUNG 103. This oil, a special new product, can be pro- 
duced in greater volume than Castung 403-Z3 and Castung 
101-Z3. Because of this greater production, more oil is 
-available for defense work and for the more important non 
defense business with the Paint and Varnish industry. 








This is extremely important in view of the present tight 


condition in Chinawood oil, Perilla oil, and Oiticica oil. 


CASTUNG 103 —a new special oil, has improved reactive 


properties as compared to other dehydrated eastor oils. 


CASTUNG 103 — has the highest solvent power for the 


most difficultly soluble resins. 


CASTUNG 103 — when manipulated as directed, will 


produce a varnish with a faster dry and better water resistance 


than when a bodied dehydrated castor oil is used. 


CASTUNG 103 —can be handled more easily, can be 


stored in outside storage tanks, pumped to the varnish kettles ; 


thus effecting a great saving in actual cost of production. 


CASTUNG 103 — sells at lec. per pound less than the 


qodied types, and this alone offers all users a real saving. 


Buyers can be assured of an adequate supply, providing there 
is no interruption in shipments of Castor Seed from South America. 








THE BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


120 Broadway 
New York, New York 


Estallished 1857 
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ernment purchases for export, was a 
material advance in prices, the ten- 
dency being upward much of the time 
during the year although there were 
frequent twists and turns, depending 
upon the extent of domestic purchases 
and the publication of news concern- 
ing the operations in the markets here 
and in the South for government ac- 
count. 

The top price of the year for tur- 
pentine was reached in August when 
the market touched 873%c. per gallon, 
ex-dock, New York. At this level de- 
mand slacked and the market experi- 
enced occasional recessions which car- 
ried the price down in December to 
78l4c. per gallon. This figure com- 
pared with 44c. per gallon in Decem- 
ber, 1940. 

Rosin prices at the close of 1941 
were at the highest point recorded 
during the year, F grade being quoted 
at $3.59 per 100 pounds, ex-dock, New 
York. while WW was quoted at $4.57 
per 100 pounds. These prices com- 
pared with $1.97 and $3.30 respectively 
at the close of 1940. 

Late last year the government an- 
nounced a new schedule of loans to 
producers of rosin and turpentine. 
These new loan values became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1942, and raised 
the rate on turpentine from 30 cents 
to 55 cents per gallon. while rosin 
loan values were increased to a range 
of $2.80 to $3.25 per 100 pounds, ac- 
cording to grade, showing an advance 
on the average of 50 cents per 100 
pounds. 

This action on the part of the gov- 
ernment was reflected in increased 
purchases of rosin and by a very 
noticeable strengthening of sentiment 
in all branches of the industry, es- 
pecially as rosin loans during 1942 
will be made on a net basis, which 
eliminates all government deductions 
for interest and carrying charges. 


Gum Loan Program 

Another important feature of the 
loan policy for 1942 is that producers 
will be permitted to carry rosins elig- 
ible for loans into 1943, if they so 
desire because of unfavorable market 
developments at any time during the 
naval stores year ended with March, 
1943, or on the other hand, in the 
case of an advance in open market 
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prices they will have the privilege of 
withdrawing rosin under loans and 
disposing of it at the open market 
price by paying to the government 
the loan value plus accrued interest 
and carrying charges. 

Statistics covering production of 
naval stores for the season which 
commenced April 1, 1941, and extends 
to March 31, 1942, will not be avail- 
able until next May. 

During the first half of the season 
ended with September last the pro- 
duction of gum turpentine in the 
United States was 194,915 barrels 
while the output of wood turpentine 
was 112,258 barrels. These figures 
compare with 247,497 and 102,695 bar- 
rels respectively in the previous sea- 
son. Production of gum rosin in the 
first half of the 1941-1942 naval stores 
season was 662,417 barrels against 
819,992 barrels in the same time in 
the previous season, while the output 
of wood rosin was 304,797 barrels 
against 476.127 barrels. 

Stocks of gum turpentine at the 
close of September last were 124,994 
barrels against 198,330 barrels on the 
same date in the previous séason. 
while stocks of wood turpentine were 
45.033 barrels against 49,209 barrels. 
Stocks of gum rosin at the close of 
September last were 1,623,693 barrels 
against 1,650,137 a year earlier, while 
stocks of wood rosin on September 
30 were 161,135 barrels against 188.808 
barrels. 


Rosin Stocks 

In the case of gum rosin, as already 
pointed out, stocks decreased rapidly 
during the final quarter of the calen- 
dar year and at the close of Decem- 
ber were much smaller everywhere 
than at the end of 1940, the supply 
at Savannah now being about 150,000 
barrels less than a year ago. 

With consumption of rosin, turpen- 
tine and other pine products large 
and steadily growing and with the 
indications apparently pointing to lib- 
eral exports during 1942, estimates as 
to production requirements during the 
coming season are being revised up- 
ward. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard, in announcing a farm pro- 
gram for 1942, called for an increase 
in production of rosin and turpentine 
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of 40 percent as compared with the 
current season. 

It is now contended in some 
branches of the industry, however, 
that such an increase would not prove 
adequate for the requirements of do- 
mestic consumers and the indicated 
export needs and that plans should 
be made for an increase in produc- 
tion of fully 50 percent or more, 
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though it is conceded that the labor 
situation in the South may prevent 
an increase of the extent planned. 
A growing shortage of suitable la- 
bor has been noted in the South in 
recent months and this situation may 
become more serious before the new 
naval stores season opens, it is feared, 
as a result of the war and the draft- 
ing of men for military purposes. 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals 


Drugs and fine chemicals in Decem- 
ber completed a year in which de- 
mand expanded steadily and raw ma- 
terials became increasingly difficult to 
obtain. In the main, leading manu- 
facturers pursued a policy that, in the 
matter of price changes, was conser- 
vative to a rather surprising extent. 
They also strove to prevent their prod- 
ucts getting into the hands fo spec- 
ulators in any major way. 

Regular customers got first call on 
supplies and the orders of such buy- 
ers were scrutinized closely for indi- 
cations that the buyers were attempt- 
ing to get more than a _ reasonable 
amount of merchandise; the quantities 
were kept down to a basis arrived at 
by a study of past purchases to which 
was added a reasonable amount of 
goods to cover normal increases in ac- 
tual requirements. 

Before the year was ended, some- 
thing akin to rationing of supplies was 
in effect and orders submitted stood 
an excellent chance of being automa- 
tically pared down that deliveries be 
kept within the narrowing limits for 
civilian supplies, narrowed for the 
purpose of assuring success to the 
broader plans of the Federal govern- 
ment that, first, undertook to expand 
the defense establishment and, second, 
following the Japanese attack at Pearl 
Harbor at dawn on December 7, began 
to build a military machine whose of- 
fensive strength ultimately was ex- 
pected to bring victory to what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt described as the United 
Nations, numbering twenty-six fight- 
ing against Japan, Germany and 
Italy. 

Consumer purchasing power lifted 
retail volume to a peak estimated to 
be in excess of $1,700,000.000 and gov- 
ernment purchases of drugs and phar- 


maceuticals for the armed forces, and 
for lend-lease shipments pushed iman- 
ufacturers’ and wholesalers’ sales to 
record high levels. 

Production of drugs rose steadily 
throughout the year and by the final 
quarter of that period, employment in 
factories was at least 24 percent above 
the previous year’s decade-high levels. 
By December, prices of drugs and fine 
chemicals were up about 17 percent 
over the previous year, 

Raw materials were an increasing 
problem throughout the twelve 
months. As the nation turned from 
peace, to defense, to war, quicksilver, 
alcohol, methanol, argols, opium, cin- 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals Price 


Trend Over 1941 


‘Based on monthly averages for 35 
typical materials) 
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CABLE ADDRESS: SMEADCO 


Smead & Small, inc. 


RAw MATERIALS, OILS & CHEMICALS 


HANNA BUILDING 


Cleveland 


January 12, 1942 


To the Paint, Chemical and Rubber Industries 





Gentlemen :— 


For the past four months we have been running an exchange bureau for the paint, chemical 
and rubber industries. 


Throughout the United States 


This bureau of exchange or barter has met with general approval from a list of over 2200 
to whom these bulletins are being sent. We also run in these bulletins, where the trade do | 
not wish or have anything for exchange, a column for outright sale and outright buying of 

various materials. 


Our bulletins go out every week and if you are not on our list for exchange of materials, 
write us immediately. 


In the establishment of this service, we know from experience and letters we have received | 
that we are doing a constructive job. | 


PLEASE CONTINUE TO SEND US MATERIALS FOR EXCHANGE AND WHAT | 
YOU CAN FURNISH IN EXCHANGE. ALSO ANY MATERIALS YOU WISH 
TO PURCHASE OR SELL OUTRIGHT. 


Yours very truly, 
SMEAD & SMALL, Inc. 
E.R. Smead | 


President 


P.S.—If there are any lithographers or ink manufacturers who are not receiving our 
bulletins, write us and we will put you on our mailing list. 
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—the all important requisite 
of containers for foods 
and chemicals 








HE uniformity of Steri Seald Containers is 

the result of the complete, accurate con- 
trol that marks their manufacture. Every 
step of construction hts been refined to an 
automatic, precision operation—and every 
operation is guided by controlling instru- 
ments of the most modern type. Recordings 
from these instruments, showing the time weer" 
spent by each container in the baking ovens, THE MECHANICAL SPRAY MONKEY —an auto- 
oven temperatures, and other contributing tie an tees eS Reman. "dete csadins 
factors, are then checked in the laboratory, 


moves each container into position under a battery 
to be sure that specifications have been ful- of three spray nozzles, then whirls the container 
: rapidly around while nozzles are lowered to spray 
filled to the letter. side, bottom and rim with a uniform coating of any 


desired thickness. 


Coupled with the extensive facilities of the 
Wilson & Bennett laboratory—the largest of 
its kind—this carefully controlled uniformity 
of Steri Seald Containers provides the most 
complete product protection that modern 
science can offer. 





® Typical of the scientific control that 
marks Steri Seald production are these 
two instruments. Dial at left shows time 
spent by containers in the oven-—Instru- © Recordings of oven 
ment at right records baking temperatures temperatures, time 
from six different points in the oven. spent by containers in 
the oven, etc., during 
actual production, are 
checked against blue 
printed specifications in 
the laboratory. These 
charts become a perma- 
nent part of the vast li- 
brary of data available 
at Wilson & Bennett. 














® Here is a view of one of the great bak- 
ing ovens. Special instruments located at 

<4 frequent intervals along the entire length 
of the ovens uniformly control, and re- 
cord, the baking temperatures. 









WILSON & BENNETT MANUFACTURING CO., Tee 


Subsidiary of Inland Steel Company 


Plants at Chicago, Jersey City and New Orleans @ Warehouses in all principal cities 
Makers of Steel Drums and Pails 
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chona bark, glycerin, and nux vomica, from argols and crude tartar in all 
all assumed a position of increasing forms. The German conquest of 
importance to the national effort. Europe ended exports of argols from 


Forehanded action by government and 
industry had laid in stratgetic stocks 
of opium and cinchona bark, thus as- 
suring reserves sufficient to care for 
national requirements of narcotics and 
quinine, probably for about three 
years under careful distribution. A 
government stock pile of quicksilver 
was also created. 


Price Ceilings 

A few drugs and fine chemicals re- 
ceived the attention of the Office of 
Price Administration. The first order 
of OPA concerning prices was issued 
late in August when the first price 
ceiling affecting chemicals was estab- 
lished on formaldehyde. In the weeks 
following, ceilings were set on gly- 
cerin, castor oil, alcohol, natural meth- 
anol, acetic acid, acetone — to list 
most of them. 

Prices on some other items were 
stabilized either by the voluntary ac- 
tion of manufacturers, or at the re- 
quest of OPA—a request amounting 
to an order, from the standpoint of 
the manufacturers affected. Cadmi- 
mum metal and synthetic methanol 
are examples of such voluntary ac- 
tion. 

The office of Production Manage- 
ment came into the picture when it 
applied to drugs and fine chemicals 
its system of priorities, ailocation 
general limitation order, industry 
control, and the critical list of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. 

After the Federal government’s pro- 
gram of lend-leasé was begun in 
March, government purchases, made 
in furtherance of that program, ac- 
counted for a substantial part of the 
rise in sales volume. Shortages were 
immediately felt in supplies remain- 
ing for home consumption but it must 
be said that little or no complaint was 
heard during the Summer and Fall 
months, and absolutely none when the 
Japanese attack on the Hawaiian 
Philippine Islands brought the United 
States war declarations against Japan, 
Germany and Italy. 


Argols 
One of the greatest dislocations to 
trade took place in products derived 


Italy and France. It impaired the ex- 
ports from Spain and North Africa 
and made the Argentine increasingly 
important as a source of supply. 

The efforts of tartrate manufac- 
turers to get argols was quite success- 
ful but only on the expense of con- 
stantly rising prices. Imports of 
argols in January - August, 1941, 
totaled 19,090,000 pounds, comparing 
with 17,000,000 pounds in the corres- 
ponding period of 1940. The higher 
costs were reflected in advancing 
prices on tartaric acid, cream of tar- 
tar, Rochelle salt, and Seidlitz mix- 
ture. 


Quicksilver 

The rise in quicksilver prices was 
sharp over the entire year and prices 
at the end of December were tops for 
the twelve months. The rise in quo- 
tations On mercurials naturally fol- 
lowed but it must be said that the 
advances were moderate and gives 
full evidence of the determination of 
the manufacturers not to permit 
values and their movements to get 
out of hand. Quicksilver production 
for January-August, 1941, totaled 
28,000 flasks, according to the United 
States Bureau of Mines and compared 
with 21,000 flasks produced in the 
previous six month output. The total 
quicksilver produced set a new high 
record for at least the past sixty 
years. The need was great and the 
mounting consumption was stimulated 
vastly by the ship building program 
which increased sharply the need for 
mercury oxide paint for ship bottoms. 


Quinine 

When the United States went to 
war in the Far East, the wisdom of 
government and industry in creating 
strategic reserves of cinchona bark 
and quinine was apparent. At that 
time, it was estimated that the bark 
reserve provided at least 11,000,000 
ounces of quinine in the bark, Crea- 
tion of the stragetic reserve began 
in 1940. 

According to the Department of 
Commerce data, total imports of cin- 
chona bark, and derivatives of cin- 
chona bark during the period between 
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January, 1940, and August, 1941—the 
August data being the last available 
at this writing, were as follows:— 
Quinine sulphate, 7,141,704 ounces; all 
other quinine salts and cinchona bark 
derivatives, 2,212,427 cunces; cinchona 
bark, 8,952,414 pounds. 

The price of quinine sulphate ad- 
vanced but twice since the war be- 
gan in September, 1939, the total rise 
between then and August, 1940, being 
6c. per ounce. However, the net cost 
to the manufacturing and other con- 
sumers is actually 194ec. per ounce 
above the September, 1939, prices. Of 
the total rise of 19%c. per ounce, 
1342c. of it has been caused by the 
rise in ocean freight rates, war risk 
insurance, marine insurance, and 
other costs stemming directly from 
the war. 

In place of advancing the quinine 
quotations, the producers and first- 
hand sellers have had in force a sur- 
charge added to the quinine price and 
invoiced to buyers as a separate item 
to show them just how much of the 
net price to buyers is due to the war. 
The surcharge at the beginning of 
1941 was 7c. per ounce, and by the 
end of the year it had reached 13%c. 


per ounce. The actual price for 
quinine was unchanged throughout 
the year. The surcharge system 


started in September, 1939, and the 
first charge was 4c. per ounce. 


Ethyl Alcohol 


Plins to assure manufacturers suffi- 
cient suppl'es of ethyl alcohol in pure 
and denatured form were developed 
and it appeared certain that the plants 
of some of the large producers of 
whiskey cnd the like would eventually 
be used ior alcohol production in the 
in‘erce. o: industry and the prosecu- 
tic “7 war. 

The ethyl alcohol market did busi- 
ness under higher taxes on tax-paid 
goods. By the close of the year the 
Federal] excise tax had reached $7.60 
per gallon and the rise in tax ac- 
counted for much of the higher prices 
paid for alcohol during the year. To 
be sure, some of the rise was at- 
tributable to the advancing cost of 
blackstrap molasses, which, by the 
close of the year, was fully 100 per- 
cent higher in price than at the be- 
ginning of the year. 
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Rearmament, defense activities, and, 
finally, provision for full-out, fighting 
war placed a heavy burden on the 
productive capacity of the nation. Sta- 
tistical data on alcohol transactions 
are issued on a fiscal year basis, end- 
ing June 30 each year, by the Alcohol 
Tax Unit. 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1941, the total production of ethyl 
alcohol was 298,845,415 gallons, com- 
paring with 243,727,756 gallons in the 
previous fiscal year. 

Production of completely denatured 
alcohol was 17,676,170 gallons, com- 
paring with 15,352,033 gallons in the 
1939-1940 fiscal year. 

Production of specially denatured 
alcohol was 135,542,718 gallons for the 
1940-1941 fiscal year, against 111,409,- 
797 gallons in the 1939-1940 period. 

Stocks at the end of June, 1941, 
were:—Ethyl alcohol, 10,393,252 gal- 
lons, being half the stock in June 30, 
1940; completely denatured alcohol, 
441,151 gallons, being 57,831 gallons 
less than the June 30, 1940 stock; and 
specially denatured lacohol, 653,416 
gallons, a drop of 510,074 gallons from 
the June 30, 1940, figure. 

Between July 1 and November 30, 
1941, ethyl alcohol production totaled 
177,010,345 gallons; completely de- 
natured alcohol, 12,111,374 gallons; 
specially denatured alcohol, 70,252,810 
gallons. The total alcohol produced 
in that period was about 10,000,000 
gallons more than had been made in 
the corresponding period in 1940. 

The use of methanol as an antifreeze 
for motor car protection was stopped 
by government fiat and the produc- 
tion of both natural and synthetic ma- 
terial was drained into industries di- 
rectly concerned with the war and the 
maintenance of public health. 


Opium 

The opiate situation was well in 
hand throughout the entire year. Here, 
again, did the Federal government 
provide a strategic reserve which it 
held in bonded warehouse and appor- 
tioned to the manufacturers of codeine 
and morphine as their actual needs 
arose. At last reports, the Federal 
stock protected the ordinary needs of 
the nation for about three years. Now 
that the country is at war, this period 
of protection will probably have to be 


“AN OLD HAND AT THE HELM” 


Ihe hand that created and developed **Dryalls’” remains at the Helm. This is a reassuring fact 
I 3 


to the Drier consumer. 


In these troublous times when practically all industries have to seek 


new products to replace the old, and substitutions of one sort or another are inescapable, the 
knowledge which comes from long experience in one’s own line is a pre-requisite—if the job is 
to be done adequately. 


Substantial improvements have been effected in many ‘‘Dryalls’’—more are yet to come, for we 


are not set up to “rest on our oars,’’ and hence must progress. 


examine **Dryalls.”’ 


the acidity of a Vehicle in which minimum Acid Value is desirable. 
a distinct advantage in many Interior Finishes. 
mental composition— 


STRAIGHT SOLIDS 


Mn #+88—8.8% 
Pb 42% 

Pb Special 35% 
Pb Special 30% 


DRIERNOTES 


All **Dryall”’ Driers are essentially drying in character—a point of extra importance in certain Formulations. 
heir Acid Value is carefully controlled in relation to the intended application—eliminating risk of increasing 


It is in your interest to 


No. 5 


They are free from objectionable odor 
They are closely akin to Oleoresinous Vehicles in funda- 


hence introduce no foreign non-drying matter into your Vehicles. 
y ; 


Mn-Pb #510— 
5% Mn 10% Pb 
Mn-Pb #+3618— 
3.6% Mn 18% Pb 


Co #85 
Zn 9.5% Mn-Pb Special #+315— 
Zn 12% 3% Mn 15% Pb 
Zn 16% . Mn-Pb #2520— 
2.5% Mn 20° Pb 

STRAIGHT LIQUIDS att pane 
Mn 4° 2.2% Mn 22% Pb 
Pb 24°; Mn-Pb Special +120 
Pb 16% 1‘; Mn 20° >} 
Co 4¢ + Mn 20% Pb 
Ca 5% Mn-Pb #130— 
Zn 2#+7-D—7% Zn 1% Mn 30°7 Pb 


COMBINATION SOLIDS 


CU-Mn #$44— 

4% Co 4% Mn 
Co-Mn-Pb #3120— 

3% Co 1% Mn 20% Pb 
Co-Pd +222— 

2.2% Co 22% Pb 
“DeCrstroil’’ A-15— 
“D-Castroil” C-1— 
“D>-Castroil"” C-2— 

Special for dehydrated castor 

vehicles. 


COMBINATION LIQUIDS 
Mn-Pb #210— 


2% Mn 10% Pb 


Mn-Pb #1515— 


1.5% Mn 15% Pb 


Mn-Pb #1512— 


1.5% Mn 12 Pb 


Mn-Pb-Co #1210— 


1.2% Mn 10% Pb 
1% Co 


Co-Pb #1515-C— 


1.5% Co 15% Pb 


‘““‘DRYALL”’ Chemical Driers— Logical Choice for Coatings made to DRY 


W.S. CHASE DRIERS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


35th and SMALLMAN STREETS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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revised since consumption of codeine 
and morphine will rise as army and 
navy casualty lists are created. 

Department of Commerce import 
data provides a grand total importa- 
tion of 329,296 pounds of opium be- 
tween January, 1940 and August, 1941, 
The 1941 total was 199,862 pounds. 
Opium prices advanced once in 1941. 
Those of codeine and morphine re- 
mained unchanged. 


Products from Japan 


Three important drug products, 
agar, camphor, and menthol, come 
mainly from Japan and_ shipments 


from that country were made steadily 
until August, early in which month 
trade with Japan was bruskly ended 
by presidential order. Therefore, the 
major price activity in the enumerated 
materials came between August and 
December. Naturally, it was activity 
in but one direction—upward and by 
the close of the year stocks that were in 
the hands of regular importers were 
almost exhausted and prices were 
practically nominal. 

Fortunately, there is a domestic pro- 
duction of synthetic camphor and 
menthol. The former is made from 
domestic turpentine and hence sup- 
plies of raw material are assured. 
Synthetic menthol, however, is made 
from Java citronella oil and once the 
United States went to war with Japan, 
exports of Java citronella were av 
least imperiled. 

In all probability, it may be actually 
impossible to get boats through from 
Java until such time as the United 
Nations get command of the air and 
oceans in the Far East. There re- 
mains Ceylon citronella oi] but that 
source is in little better position than 
Java. 

As to agar, the future is dark. Japan 
is the sole source for commercial 
quantities. In an emergency, some 
production on the Pacific coast may 
be undertaken but Japan is bringing 
the war close to the Pacific coast 
states and operations of craft in the 
areas where agar may be collected is 
uncertain. 


Caffeine 


Crisis in the matter of supplies gen- 
erally prevailed almost throughout the 
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year. The normal source for raw ma- 
terial used in manufacturing caffeine 
passed with the German conquest of 
Holland. Domestic makers turned in- 
creasingly to tea waste but its 
transport from the Far East was 
hindered, first, by the crisis in ship- 
ping, and, second, by the Japanese- 
United States war. Theobromine in 
all forms passed out of the picture. 


Bromides 

The call for bromides out-rode the 
output of bromides, notwithstanding 
which the producers did a good job 
in keeping users reasonably well sup- 
plied and at prices totally without 
change on the part of the largest pro- 
ducers. 

Minor alkaloids worked into woe- 
fully short supply by the close of the 
year and prices were generally sharp- 
ly higher by the close of the year. 
More important, the formerly leading 
suppliers were, in December, unable 
to offer anything at all and such de- 
liveries as were possible came from 
two large companies who undertook 
domestic production of extremely 
scarce articles. Normally, Europe sup- 
plies the minor alkaloids. The do- 
mestic production shows a fairly high 
cost and the total output needs sub- 
stantial increase. 


Vitamin Bearing Oils 

Vitamin bearing oils had their own 
particular crisis. War reduced im- 
ports of codliver oil until only Ice- 
land, Newfoundland, and Canada re- 
mained as sources of supply. Consid- 
ering the situation generally, the fact 
that prices advanced but $15 during 
the year was more than a tribute to 
the sound merchandizing policy and 
program of the leading suppliers. 
When trade with Japan stopped in 
August, 1941, not only did her fairly 
substantial exports of codliver oil stop 
but also did her exports of frozen fish 
livers. There promptly followed a 
crisis in the supply of both halibut 
and tuna liver oils offered normally 
from the Pacific Coast. Prices ad- 
vanced in leaps and bounds and, even- 
tually, sellers of those materials re- 
fused to name open market quotations; 
they treated each transaction individ- 
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ually as it arose. Fishing operations 
in California waters came to an end, 
the result of numerous causes in which 
the Japanese situation was but one. 

Against this crisis in natural vita- 
min bearing materials was the almost 
sensational expansion in the produc- 


tion of synthetic vitamins w ithout 
which the vitamin requirements of the 
nation could not have been provided. 
Demand throughout the year was so 
great that most of the time the mak- 
ers of synthetic vitamins were far be- 
hind in deliveries. 


Botanical Drugs, Spices, and 
Gums 


The story of botanical drugs in the 
year of 1941 is largely one of inability 
to buy replacements in normal pri- 
mary markets, steadily dwindling spot 
stocks of most imported items, at- 
tempts at domestic cultivation of a 
small number of important materials, 


Botanical Drugs, Spices, and 
Gums Price Trend Over 1941 


(Based on monthly averages for 40 
typical materials) 





100.0 — Dec. 30, 1940-Dec. 29, 1941 — 137.3 
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and, finally, of prices pointed almost 
entirely in one direction—upward. 

A broad background is needed pro- 
perly to view the 1941 market. It will 
be recalled that World War No. 2 be- 
gan September 1, 1939. September 
was moderately early in the season 
when domestic botanical drugs are col- 
lected but, so far as foreign grown 
drugs were concerned, it was not too 
late to permit dealers materially to 
increase their foreign purchases with 
a view to increasing greatly their 
warehouse reserves. 

The war also came at a time when 
it cut athwart sea lanes used to trans- 
port European botanical drugs to this 
market. In the first instance, the out- 
break of war involved Germany 
against Britain and France. That 
brought a blockade of the Adriatic 
Sea and virtually closed the outlet 
through which European botanicals 
might have been shipped out of Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia 
—the heart of the European collection 
districts. 

Nevertneless, the New York botani- 
eal drug dealers fell to with deter- 
mination and bought heavily abroad, 
taking long chances as regards get- 
ting goods for which they practically 
paid cash for at the time of purchase. 

These goods were shipped out of 
Europe at every possible point and on 
every possible occasion. The _ total 
value of botanical drugs, herbs, roots, 
leaves, and the like, in 1939 was $32,- 
231,464. Despite every possible effort 
being made to get every pound of for- 
eign merchandise possible in 1940, the 
total value of imports in that year was 
down to $15,031,303. These figures 
compare with imports in the first half 
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OVER TREACHEROUS OCEANS 


fresh supplies of Shellac and Natural Resins 


are moving to United States markets for use 


in the manufacture of PROTECTIVE COAT- 
INGS for DEFENSE and ESSENTIAL 
CIVILIAN requirements, as well as other 


GILLESPIE — ROGERS — PYATT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


80 John Street 


New York, N. Y. 


necessary products. 


While interruption of 


shipments and losses may be expected, we 


will make every effort to assure a continuance 


of supplies under the difficulties of the 


present and future. 


Factory: Jersey City, N. J. 
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FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-1460-1461 


27-02 43rd Avenue 


Bone Black 
Ivory Black 
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Procaine Hydrochloride, U.S.P. 


Procaine Base, C.P. 


Sodium Methyl Arsonate 


Nicotinamide 


Nicotinic Diethylamide 


PUROCAINE CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 





Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 


Oxides, all shades 


Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
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ot 1941, imports whose total value was 
but $5,995,121. 


Central European Products 

Successful attempts to raise spot re- 
serves stocks as high as possible in 
1940 came almost to an end when 
Italy became allied with Germany on 
June 11, 1940. That act ended all 
chance of getting direct shipment of 
Central European botanicals to this 
country. It had been already difficult 
since Germany had, by the end of 1940, 
taken military possession of practically 
every country producing, selling, ship- 
ping, or in any way factoring in the 
production and distribution of botan- 
ical drugs. 

Such was the broad and general, if 
rather sketchy. background against 
which 1941 was born. In January, the 
United States had already taken, un- 
officially but none the less definitely, 
its stand in support of democracies 
fighting Germany and Italy. By March, 
the Congress adopted the policy of 
lend-lease, cementing the relation of 
the United States to the fight against 
Hitler-Mussolini. In June, Germany 
began undeclared war on the Soviet 
Union and lend-lease was extended to 
the Russians; the Chinese already had 
it. 

The ultimate showdown came at 
dawn, December 7, 1941, when Japa- 
nese bombers blasted the army and 
naval bases the island of Oahu. Ha- 
waiian Islands, Hickham field being 
to army center and Pearl Harbor 
naval base. 

Congress declared war on Japan the 
next day, and, four days later, follow- 
ing declarations of war on the United 
States by Germany and Italy. the Con- 
gress declared war on the countries 
of Hitler and Mussolini and this coun- 
try was in the World War No. 2 up to 
its neck and for the duration neces- 
sary to achieve victory. 

The year of 1941 was one in which 
the ultimate path of the United States 
was clear enough to all, save those 
who did not want to see. It was al- 
most as clear in January as it was in 
December. International events on 
every hand were drawing this country 
toward the whirlpool. If civilization 
as we knew it were to survive, then 
the United States would have to go to 
fighting war, however much its people 
hated it. Self-preservation alone dic- 
tated the course. Once Japan bombed 
Pearl Harbor, division of opinion 
ended and a new slogan. “Remember 
Pearl Harbor,” was added to those 
former rallying calls, “Remember the 
Alamo,” and “Remember the Maine.” 

Early in 1941, certain Eurcpean 
ports remained open to American and 
other shipping notwithstanding that 
the President. following passage of the 
neutrality act. named belligerent zones 
and barred them to United States 
shipping. These ports were in Portu- 
gal and Spain and through them. for 
a time European crude drugs contin- 
ued to be shipped to this country. 

But such movements dwindled stead- 
ily, especially after Germany con- 
quored Greece and Greek ships no 
longer plied the Mediterranean routes 
to Spanish and Portuguese ports, By 
the end of the year, all connections 
with Spain ended when Spanish ships 
were withdrawn from service. and the 
movements from Portuguese ports be- 
came negligible to nil. 

Also, during a considerable part of 
1941, shipments of some. botanicals 
were made from North African ports. 
In some instances, these goods came 
direct. In others, they were carried 
to islands in the Atlantic Ocean where 
they were transshipped to this coun- 
try. Again, Near East merchandise 
also found its way to this country via 
the Red Sea, such movement receiv- 
ing a stimulus when the President re- 
moved that body from waters barred 
to United States ships. Finally, for 
the greater part of the year. trade 
routes to the Far East were open. 
Until August, 1941. even Japan could 
ship here but in the first week of that 
month, the President issued orders 
that ended all commercial relations 
between Japan and the United States. 


Far Eastern Supplies 

Drying up of practically all save 
Far Eastern sources of supply turned 
the New York botanical dealers to a 
search for new sources of supply. The 
search centered on Far Eastern coun- 
tries still available to United States 
commerce, and to South American 
countries whese possibilities were 


realized to some extent, but far from 
fully. From India was obtained goods 
badly needed in this country—bella- 
donna, licorice, and valerian, for ex- 
ample. From the Argentine came 
others, noteably stramonium and 
chamomile. It is impossible fully to 
list all the materials which awarded 
the efforts of the importers. The fact 
was the importers were disinclined to 
make known just what they were get- 
ting and from where. That they did 
succeed in getting goods that formerly 
came exclusively from Central Europe 
was admitted but except for the com- 
paratively few materials available in 
South American countries, it is safe to 
say that the total result of their efforts 
provided but a partial supply of 
needed goods. However, every pound 
was welcome and of great benefit to 
manufacturing consumers. 

In broad and somewhat general 
terms, new sources of supply were 
developed in Algeria, Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Cyprus, Greece, India, 
Mexico, Persia, and Spain. 

The value of all imports of drugs, 
herbs, leaves, roots, etc., as reported 
by the Department of Commerce for 
the January-September, 1941, placed 
was $9,319,022. This compares with 
$11,117,435, the value of imports in the 
eorresponding period in 1940, as well 
as with the 1940 total import value of 
$15,031,303. 


Domestic Cultivation 

Domestic cultivation projects natur- 
ally sprang up as the national need 
pressed. Cultivation of belladonna, 
dill. stramonium, henbane, santonica, 
and collection of such things as native 
growing juniper berries, hawthorn 
berries. moss, red clover, angelica, 
calamus—to name a few—was begun. 
oftentimes under financing and raw 
materials supplied by the botanical 
drug dealers. The results of home 
efforts were not superior, nor were 
they more than moderately helpful 
But here, again, anything was better 
than nothing and every pound ot 
merchandise produced was eagerly 
<tored against future needs. All was 
erist to the mill of domestic consum- 
ing needs, 

The efforts at domestic cultivation 
were made in California, the North 
Pacific Coast States, the New England 
States, Michigan, Maryland, and New 
York—to mention a few that come to 
mind readily. So long as there is wai 
and high prices, these domestic cul- 
tivation projects are likely to be profit- 
able to the farmers and to serve the 
nation well. Once normal European 
sources are open to trade at the close 
of the war, it is doubtful that the 
projects can be maintained here un- 
less a paternal tariff protection be 
draped over the infant industry by 
the Federal government. 

In writing of the botanical year, the 
mind centers naturally on imported 
eoods since it is they which have been 
affected enormously by the war. But 
domestic botanical drugs play a very 
large part in the botanical drug eco- 
nomy of the nation and domestic 
items have not escaped war influences. 

Once the United States began ser- 
iously to prepare for what at first was 
called national defense, industrial 
project sprang like mushrooms over 
the land. Domestic botanical drugs 
are collected mainly in the Southern 
Mountain States, and in States adja- 
cent there to. Defense projects of all 
sorts were eventually located in areas 
close by the domestic collection cen- 
ters and once really underway, the 
effect was quickly felt by those seek- 
ing to increase collection of domestic 
drugs generally and, especially, of 
those known to grow here but for- 
merly not gathered because they could 
be bought cheaper in Europe and other 
primary markets. 

Defense demanded labor in vast 
quantities. Demand for labor meant 
high wages for every worker obtain- 
able. And onee the demand came, it 
hit the domestic collection areas 
sharply. Father and son alike laid 
aside the hoe. the knife and the pick 
and hied to where industrial plants 
were building and army forts were 
being established, following the adop- 
tion of conscription. 

Collection areas were almost denud- 
ed of workers and despite the higher 
prices botanical dealers and collectors 
offered to encourage activity on the 
part of gatherers, the results were far 
from satisfactory. Quantities gathered 
were less and they were obtained at 
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much higher cost to the firsthand col- 
lectors. Young men were sucked into 
the growing army and those who were 
not went to work for day wages in 
company with the elder folk. Those 
remaining in the collection areas were 
totally unable to produce stocks of 
normal size. 

To protect stocks of botanical drugs 
generally in the country, the Federal 


Essential Oils 


government instituted control over all 
export business. At first, a few botan- 
icals were controlled specifically but 
eventually it became necessary to put 
special license requirements into oper- 
ation save that in most instances ex- 
port under general license was per- 
mitted to Great Britain, Canada, Ice- 
land, Greenland, and, usually, to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


and Aromatic 


Chemicals 


Of all the influences that ran over, 
under, around and through the mar- 
ket for essential oils and aromatic 
chemicals, war had by far the great- 
est effect throughout 1941. 


War continued to keep European 
Sources of supply effectively fenced 
off. To be sure, some lots of oils did 
reach here but they were usually a 
mere trickle compared with the nor- 
mal arrivals and reached here by 
devious and indirect routes. 

War reduced shipping of Far East- 
ern Oils and throughout the year was 
one of dwindling supply. 

War turned thoughts of dealers and 
consumers to South America as a 
possible future source of production 
and supply but even where climatic 
conditions favored production, condi- 
tions showed clearly that it takes time 
to create a new industry and time is 
just what these have least of. 


War brought the spot shortage of 
natural products and war turned local 
dealers activities in the direction of 
producing in major quantities substi- 
tutes for natural products either en- 
tirely unobtainable or available only 
in very small quantities at exception- 
ally high prices. 


Finally, war came to the United 


States on December 7 when, after 
bombing Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands, Japan declared war 


on this country and the United States 
replied in kind on December 8. Four 
days later, Italy, followed by Ger- 
many, declared war on the United 
States and the Congress hurled a 
declaration within a few hours. The 
world-wide aspect of this war 
emerged with a suddenness that the 
Nation took in its stride. 


Essential Oils and Aromatic 
Chemicals Price Trend 
Over 1941 


(Based on monthly averages for 20 
typical materials) 
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Two full years of war had provided 
the cushion that softened what other- 
wise would have been a severe shock 
to the market. Actual shortage of sup- 
plies was already a fact when this 
couniry became actively belligerent 
against Japan, Italy and Germany. 
The shortages had mounted especially 
during 1941 and stocks at the begin- 
ning of that year had been shorn al- 
ready by a year and a quarter of con- 
flict between the British et al and 
Germany et al. 
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Transportation, ocean freight, and 
insurance rates rarely moved in favor 
of the importer. The trend was defi- 
nitely upward and directly after the 
crisis raised by Japan, Italy, and Ger- 
many early in December, not only 
were all trans-oceanic higher but war- 


risk rates covering freight moved 
coast-wise were advanced. 
Another very annoying business 


factor, and it afflicted trade through- 
out the year, were the terms of pay- 
ment set up by foreign shippers. 
Banking arrangements usually effec- 
tive in providing equitable protection 
for buyer and seller alike gave way 
and it was not at all unusual for for- 
eign sellers to insist on payment for 
merchandise before the goods were 
put aboard the ship. That meant that 
the importer sent his money abroad 
before the goods even started and, 
consequently, he bore all the risk. If 
the goods never arrived, it was just 
too bad; but the shipper had his 
money. 

Another annoyance to trade was the 
fairly common arrival of merchandise 
before the arrivals of documents. 
More than fairly often, the owner of 


goods received no notice of the ar- 
rival and the goods went to general 
order—another expense factor to be 
added to the already high cost of do- 
ing business in war time. 


Far Eastern Oils 

Although the essential oil market 
had become hardy and immune to 
shock by the two years of war that 
preceded the Japanese treachery, the 
effect on values was almost explosive 
in the case of Far Eastern oils. All 
were in the smallest kind of spot sup- 
ply. All were high in price. All were 
virtually nominal. But when the 
United States went to war, the erup- 
tion of values was prompt and explo- 
sive. 

Dealers fortunate enough still to 
have even token stocks promptly 
withdrew from the market and it be- 
came virtually impossible to get an 
even nominal quotation. Some other 
oils were affected but to a lesser and 
hardly important degree. So far as 

In Far Eastern oils it became in- 
creasingly clear that until the United 
States and British navies and air arms 
can definitely get control of Far East- 


CHEMICAL and PHARMACEUTICAL SPECIALTIES 


ALBUMIN TANNATE U.S.P. 


Acetarsone 


Acetyl Beta Methylcholine Bromide | 
Acetyl Beta Methylcholine Chloride 


Acetylcholine Bromide 

Acetylcholine Chloride 

Adenylic Acid 

dl-Alpha Alanine 

Alloxan Monohydrate 

Arabinose 

Arbutin ; 

Arginine Monohydrochloride 

Arsanilic Acid 

Barbituric Acid 

Bromo Choline Bromide 

Caesium Salts 

Calcium Camphor Sulfonate 

Calcium Glucoheptonate 

Calcium Magnesium Salt 
Inosithexaphosphate 

Calcium d-Saccharate 

Cellobiose 

Cholic Acid 

Choline Chloride 

Cyanoacetamide 

Cysteine Hydrochloride 

Cystine Base 
Dehydrocholic Acid 

Deoxycholic Acid 

Dibromotyrosine 

Digitonin 

Diodotyrosine 

Ethyl lodide 

Galactose 

Glutathione 

Histamine Dihydrochloride 

Histamine Diphosphate 

Hydrazine Hydrate 

Inositol 

Lysine Dihydrochloride 

Maltose 

Mannitol 

Melibiose 

Methyl lodide 

Mucic Acid 

Naphthoresorcinol 

Phenylalanine 

Phloroglucinol 

Quinolinic Acid 

Rhamnose 

Ribose 

Sarcosine 

Selenic Acid 

Selenious Acid 

Semicarbazide Hydrochloride 

Sodium Camphor Sulfonate 

Sodium Dehydrocholate 

Sodium Deoxycholate 

Sodium Pentobarbital 

Sodium Selenite 

Tagatose 

Trehalose 

Tryptophane 

Tyrosine 

Uric Acid 

Vitamins 

Xylose 


AMINOACETIC ACID (GLYCOCOLL) N.N.R. 
ANTIPYRENE SALICYLATE 


BARBITAL SODIUM U.S.P. 
bETAINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
BETANAPHTHYL BENZUAIE N.N.R. 


BARBITAL U.S.P. 


BROMURAL 


CALCIUM GLUCONATE U.S.P. 


CALCIUM LEVULINATE 
CARBROMAL U.S.P. 
CHINIOFEN POWDER 


CHOLESTERINE C.P. 


DIACETYL 100% 
GLUTAMIC ACID 


LECITHIN FROM EGGS 
LEVULOSE CRYSTALS 





NICOTINIC ACID U.S.P. 


CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE U.S.P. 
CALCIUM LACTATE U.S.P. 
CALCIUM LACTOPHOSPHATE N.F. 


CHLORBUTANOL U.S.P. ANHYDROUS OR HYDROUS 
DEXTROSE C.P. ANHYDROUS 


GLUTAMIC ACID HYDROCHLORIDE 
IODINE RESUBLIMED U.S.P. 
LACTOSE (MILK SUGAR) U.S.P. 


MAGNESIUM PEROXIDE 25% 


NICOTINIC ACID AMIDE N.N.R. 
NICOTINIC ACID DIETHYLAMIDE 
NUCLEINIC ACID (PROTEIN-FREE) 


OXYQUINOLINE SALTS 


PHENETSAL (ACETYL PARA AMIDOSALOL) 


PHENOBARBITAL U.S.P. 


PHENOBARBITAL SODIUM U.S.P. 


PHENYLSEMICARBAZIDE 


POTASSIUM IODIDE U.S.P. 
QUININE BISMUTH IODIDE N.N.R. 


RESORCINOL U.S.P. 


SAPONIN EX YUCCA PLANT 
SODIUM BISMUTH IODIDE N.N.R. 
SODIUM DIPHENYL HYDANTOINATE 
SODIUM METHYL ARSONATE F.P. 


SODIUM NUCLEINATE 


SPARTEINE SULFATE N.F. 


SULFANILAMIDE U.S.P. 


SULFAPYRIDINE N.N.R. 
SULFATHIAZOLE 


ZINC PEROXIDE 50-60% 


POWDERED EXTRACT OF BELLADONNA LEAR, U.S.P. 
POWDERED EXTRACT OF WENBANE LEAP, U.S.P. 


For prices and information write to 


B. L. LEMKE—FINE & RARE CHEMICALS 


248-250 West Broadway 
Telephone: WAlker 5-9870-2 





New York, N.Y. 


Cable Address: Lemortex 
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D&O 
SECURITY 


Always a relative term, we can 
now speak of security only as an 
ideal state to be approached if 
possible. D & O customers, how- 
ever, know real security as 
regards their supplies of available 
ESSENTIAL OILS, 
BALSAMS and 
AROMATIC CHEMICALS 


Manufacturers of pharmaceu- 


ticals as well as wholesale drug- 
gists have been benefited by 
examples of how a sound organ- 
ization can overcome many diffi- 
culties and protect customers. 


DODGE & OLCOTT COMPANY 


180 Varick Street New York, N. Y. 


—" 
BOSTON—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—ST. LOUIS— 
LOS ANGELES 


PLANT AND LABORATORIES—BAYONNE, N. J. 
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@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 
@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 
@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
@ WILSON’S MIXTURE BLUE 
@ MERCURY OXIDES (Yellow and Red) 
@ MERCURIC IODIDE RED 
@ MERCURIC NITRATE 
@ PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 
@ MERCURY CYANIDE 
@ CALOMEL 
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ern waters, transport of oils will be 
virtually impossible. And, after all, 
such oils can be rated luxuries and, 
hence cargo space is far more likely 
“y be devoted to Far Eastern goods 

eded directly for prosecution of the 
war. 

Far Eastern oils, the prices for 
which had advanced during the year 
and, following the start of war with 
Japan, became practically nominal, 
were anise, cananga, cassia, Ceylon 
and Java citronella, eucalyptus, 
lemongrass and vetiver. Most dealers 
were unable to offer any spot material 
and those with supplies exercised ex- 
treme reserve in accepting business 
from other than their regular cus- 
tomers. It seemed not unlikely, at the 
year-end, that most of them would 
become unobtainable, 


European Oils 

Once Germany over-ran the Euro- 
pean continent, replacement of Euro- 
pean essential oils became almost im- 
possible. Early in the year there was 
still some contact, use being made of 
export through Spanish and Portu- 
guese ports. But as the year passed, 
the contacts became irregular, strain- 
ed, and in some instances stopped en- 
tirely. 

Toward midyear, the __ situation 
of manufacturing perfumers became 
almost desperate. The _ essential 
oil importers and dealers, acting 
through their association, prevailed on 
the Department of State to press nego- 
tiations with the British Government 
for issuance of a navicert under which 
needed goods might be brought 
through the blockade to this country. 

Not until October was anything like 
success achieved. In that month, ar- 
rangements were concluded under 
which British navicerts were issued to 
cover imports of 50,000 kilos of ger- 
anium oil, 50 kilos of lavender and 
lavindin; 1,000 kilos of neroil, and 
25,000 kilos of ylang ylang. The goods 
originated in France or French North 
Africa, and Madagascar and probably 
were to reach this country via the 
French island of Martinique. 

Two years of war had forced Euro- 
pean oils to run practically the full 
gamut of price advances. The fact is 
that except for some oils originating 
in Spain, stocks of other European oils 
were so low that quotations had 
ceased to mean much of anything. 

The following is fairly illustrative of 
the price trend on some of the more 
important materials: 


Fertilizer 


A gigantic agricultural program, 
planned under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture, got under- 
way in 1941, with peak production of 
virtually all farm products as the goal. 
As the fortunes of the fertilizer in- 
dustry reflect those of the American 
farmer, 1941 witnessed one of the 
broadest demands for fertilizer mate- 
rials that the industry ever has ex- 
perienced. 

In comparison with other industries, 
the fertilizer trade suffered only 
slightly by governmental regulations. 
In mid-year several of the larger 
nitrogen manufacturers filed consent 
decrees and paid fines in termination 
of charges of conspiring to restrain 
the production and sale of fertilizers 
in the United States. On the whole, 
however, most of the products escaped 
priorities, allocations and price ceil- 
ings, despite the fact that many ferti- 
lizer raw materials also are important 
materials in the manufacture of muni- 
tions of war. 


Nitrogen 

Nitrogen, one of the primary plant- 
food elements, is the basis of practic- 
ally all modern explosives. Phos- 


Fertilizer Materials Price Trend 


Over 1941 


(Based on monthly averages for 4 
basic materials) 
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-—————-Per pound———-——_ 
Jan, April. July. Oct. Dec. 
Almond, 

sweet ....s- $0.70 $1.70 $1.70 $1.80 $2.35 
Caraway .... 6.00 9.50 9.50 12.00 15.00 

Lavender, 
flower .... 5.00 7.25 8.25 10.00 11.25 
spike ..... 135 245 2.45 2.60 2.75 
ROSS csccccces 5.50 16.75 16.75 28.00 30.00 
Rosemary .... .63 85 .83 85 1.80 


Citrous Oils 

The story of bergamot, lemon, lime 
and orange is mainly the story of the 
success of the domestic producers in 
supplying lemon and orange at re- 
markably stable prices, of the total 
disappearance of Italian bergamot, 
lemon and orange from the local 
market, of the appearance on this 
market of orange oil from Argentina 
and Brazil, of lemon oil coming from 
Uruguay, and the almost total extinc- 
tion of West India lime oil offerings 
and the strain placed on Mexico for 
supplies not too plentiful. 

But mainly it is a story of the do- 
mestic lemon and orange oil makers. 
Domestic needs of lemon were filled 
almost solely from California produc- 
tion until some oil from Uruguay ap- 
peared late in the year. The price 
was held at $3.25 per pound for Cali- 
fornia oil throughout the year. Cali- 
fornia expressed orange oil advanced 
from $2 in January to $3 in April, 
then holding steady. Distilled oil 
rose from 90c. in January to $1.70, 
reached late in December. When 
Brazilian and Argentina oils came on 
the market, they sold steadily at $3 
for the former and $2.85 for the 
latter. 


Domestic Oils 

Within this group may be included 
not only leading oil distilled here 
from native raw materials, but also 
oils made here from imported raw 
materials. 

Of the purely native oils, pepper- 
mint was by far the outstanding item 
—and peppermint emerged from a 
some what drab background only 
after imports of menthol from Japan 
and China stopped and the middle- 
western farmers recalled the $28 per 
pound peppermint oil market of 1925 
—when the Japanese earthquake 
stopped menthol exports and caused 
domestic peppermint oil to be di- 
verted to menthol manufacture. 

Of the oils made here from foreign 
raw materials may be cited clove, 
ginger and nutmeg. All of these 
gathered strength as the war raised 
raw material prices and made trans- 
port uncertain and costly. 


Materials 


phorus, the second plantfood element, 
is an active ingredient in incendiary 
bombs and tracer bullets. Potash is 
essential in the manufacture of optical 
glass and gas masks. Compounds of 
the above three are used in the pro- 
duction of literally hundreds of de- 
fense materials. Sulphuric acid, ne- 
cessary for the production of super- 
phosphate, also is essential in the 
making of trinitrotoluene and smoke- 
less powder. 


The nitrogen supply situation was 
fairly promising during the major 
part of 1941. The United States did 
not declare war until late in the year 
and therefore the government’s need 
for nitrogen for munitions did not 
reach proportions sufficient to bring 
strong pressure on the fertilizer indus- 
try. Early in the year, the trade ex- 
pressed confidence it had the capacity 
to produce all the nitrogen needed for 
defense and also satisfy the needs of 
agriculture, 


Nitrate of Soda 


Possibly the biggest headache to the 
fertilizer industry in 1941 was the 
transportation problem. This was ese 
pecially true in the bringing of nitrate 
of soda to the United States from 
Chile. The Maritime Commission 
joined the industry in attempts to 
work out equitable solutions but the 
lack of bottoms hampered shipments 
to an extent that final figures for the 
year probably will show imports of 
this product lower than 1940. 

Meanwhile, demand for Chilean 
nitrate jumped greatly and the in- 
ability of suppliers to increase im- 
ports enough to meet this demand 
created a strain on supplies in the 
United States. Many regular users of 
nitrate began looking for substitute 
materials and these, in turn, also felt 
the pressure of greater demand. On 
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January 13 the United States con- 
tracted with Chile to buy 30,000 short 
tons of nitrate to be used as a reserve 
supply in this country. 

Tightness in the market for domestic 
nitrate of soda also was witnessed 
throughout the year. Contract cus- 
tomers were luckily able to obtain 
adequate amounts but there were few 
spot offerings. The scarcity of the im- 
ported product was partly responsible 
for a Summer rise in prices on the 
bulk and bagged material. Domestic 
in bulk was unchanged throughout the 
year, but the increased cost of burlap 
bags forced an advance of nitrate 
packed in those packings. The de- 
mand for nitrogen solution was well 
maintained throughout the year, with 
the market very tight. 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

Sulphate of ammonia _ suppliers 
started the fiscal year by advancing 
prices but the Office of Price Admin- 
istration prevented another boost in 
July by requesting that quotations re- 
main unchanged for the new fertilizer 
year. Similar to nitrate of soda, de- 
mand for sulphate was far ahead of 
previous years and early in the Spring 
many of the smaller producers had 
contracted for their entire output. 
The export call also was heavy but 
actual shipments were much lower 
than in 1940 due to the difficulty in 
securing export licenses. A strain on 
sulphate supplies was the demand for 
this ingredient to be used as replace- 
ment for nitrate of soda. 


Urea 

One occurrence during the year 
which came as a surprise to the trade 
was a reduction on June 15 of prices 
on fertilizer urea. No explanation for 
the lower price was advanced but it 
was a welcome sign to consumers who 
were undergoing a period of advanc- 
ing costs. The high cost of anhydrous 
ammonia and its diversion to the ‘war’ 
industries naturally brought about a 
contraction in its consumption by the 
fertilizer trade in 1941. 

Cyanamid and ammonia phosphate 
were in heavy call during the year 
but offerings were narrow and in most 
eases producers were not quoting 
freely. Little manganese sulphate 
was available to meet demand. No 
imports of calcium nitrate were re- 
ported and shipments of castor pomace 
to the United States were negligible. 
Domestic pomace movement expanded, 
with supplies fairly adequate to ab- 
sorb an increased demand occasioned 
by the lack of imported material. 


Animal Products 

The higher prices being paid for 
hogs and other livestock last year 
brought a tremendous boost in the 
demand for animal products used for 
feed material. Tankage, bone material, 
dried blood, nitrogenous material and 
fish scrap all moved in larger volume. 
Imports of these products were larger, 
except for nitrogenous and fish scrap. 
No Japenese scrap was shipped to the 
United States during the better part 
of 1941. Other reason for the increased 
demand for animal stuff was that 
many consumers who ordinarily had 
obtained their plantfood elements 
from chemicals were turning to or- 
ganics for substitute use. 
ganics for substitute use. Most mixers 
and consumers found prices on animal 
products too high for use in fertilizers, 
however, and turned to cheaper mate- 
rials, such as cottonseed meal, cotton- 
seed hull ash, peanut meal and castor 
pomace. 


Potash Salts 

Unlike World War I the United 
States no longer was dependent on 
Europe for its total supply of potash 
salts and in 1941 domestic production 
had been stepped up to a point where 
there was sufficient high-grade muri- 
ate of potash to supply the American 
market both for chemicals and ferti- 
lizers, with any deficiency being satis- 
fied by adequate supplies of run-of- 
mine grades. There was pressure on 
potash supplies late in the year, but 
this was due to the curtailment of 
production at the plant of one of the 
producers by a fifteen-week labor 
shut-down. Potash salts exports were 
controlled by a January 10 order 
placing them on the general licensing 
list. 


Superphosphate 


There was ample phosphate rock in 
1941 but a superphosphate shortage 


was witnessed just the same. The 
problem can be traced to a bottle 
neck in transportation facilities for 


coast-wise shipments of rock and sul- 
phur. The superphosphate market 
also was adversely affected by the 
dislocation of sulphuric acid because 
of the expanding explosives program. 
Also, many producers were finding it 
more profitable to dispose of their 
acid outright than to acidulate rock. 
Sulphur 

Of the entire trade, the sulphur 
situation was of least concern during 
the year. On January 1 prominent 
producers pledged they would protect 
consumers against price increase dur- 
ing the year. Later, the delivered cost 
to consumers was higher due to an in- 
crease in freight rates, but the 
f.o.b. quotations remained unchanged 
throughout the year. No fear of a 
possible sulphur shortage was seen, 
above-ground reserves being ample to 
meet any expansion in demand. Again, 
however, there was a transportation 
problem. 
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Petroleum Products 


The petroleum industry last year 
enjoyed the greatest volume of busi- 


ness in history, despite the diminution 
of exports caused by the war. Out- 
put of crude petroleum and produc- 
tion of industrial products were at 
peak levels to meet the large expan- 
sion in consumption. The _ greatest 
problem faced by the industry was 
one of transportation. 

Because of the transfer of the 
equivalent of eighty tankers of 10,000 
gross tons each to the British, a short- 
age of oil products was threatened in 
the summer of 1941. However, by 
using other forms of transportation to 
the fullest and also by operating the 
remaining tanker fleet at the highest 
possible rate, the threatened shortage 
did not develop. The subsequent re- 
turn of these tankers, the completion 
of others, and the construction of 
three pipelines gave assurances that 
the transportation problem was being 
met. 


Crude Oil 

Official estimates indicate that the 
production of crude oil in the United 
States last year rose to more than 
1,400,000,000 barrels from 1,353,214,000 
in 1940. Domestic consumption of pe- 
troleum and its products rose nearly 
12 percent to an estimated 1,478,- 
697,000 barrels, but exports dropped 
to 105,909,000, to make total demand 
1,584,606,000 barrels. At year-end, 
stocks of crude oil were 259,219,000 
barrels, against 275,985,000 a year 
earlier. 

Faced by record demand for its 
products, and urged by the govern- 
ment to expand its energies to in- 
crease production, the petroleum in- 
dustry in 1941 made determined but 
futile efforts to increase prices on 
crude oil enough to make such ex- 
pansion pay. On March 29 prices 
were raised on crude from fields in 
Texas and New Mexico. This ad- 
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SULPHUR * 


FOR THE NATION'S NEEDS 





One of the huge vats of pure Sulphur at our Newgulf, Texas mine. 
Each vat contains upwards of 500,000 tons. 


ULPHUR is one of the pillars of Chemical industry. It 
shares in the production of munitions, tanks, planes, 


It favorably affects the quality 


In the form of new medi- 


when the call is “more and more production,” American 
industry can depend on the Sulphur Industry to supply 


unfailing quantities of one raw material. 
Sulphur Company has in storage and ready for shipment 
approximately 3,000,000 tons of sulphur. * A practice 
established more than two decades ago of keeping de- 


The Texas Gulf 


velopment and production well ahead of demand has 
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enabled this Company to assure industry of a continuous 
supply through this critical period. 


Exas Gurk SULPHUR (0. 


“,/ New York City 





Mines: Newgulfand Long Point,Texas 
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LUMINOUS 
STRONTIUM SULPHIDE 


For the paint trade — for use in making 
luminous paint. Samples furnished at 
$1.00 each. 


AQUEOUS RESIN 
BLACK-OUT PAINT 


FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Special types for exterior and interior 
application to glass. Dries quickly — no 
paint odor—can be quickly and easily 
removed when desired. Samples available 
« 


We ask our customers’ patience in filling orders. The 
demand for these products has greatly exceeded ex- 
pectations and our plant is operating at full capacity. 
We hope soon to be able to supply everyone. We 
suggest placing orders early and giving us as much 
time as possible for delivery. 


PRESCOTT PAINT CO., INC. 


445 West 31st Street New York City 











AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
ESSENTIAL OILS 


BASIC PERFUME 
MATERIALS 





BAYONNE COMPANY, Inc. 


404 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Tel. MUrray Hill 5-0250-1-2 
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vance rapidly spread to practically 
every o'her field in the count y, ex- 
cept Calif rnia, whcre adjustments al- 
ready had been made. Laie in May 
and again early in June, prices were 
raised. Late in June prices on Penn- 
sy.vania c.ude oil were _ boosted, 
b.inging them to the peak of 1940 
prices, which was a ten-year high. 
In July the Office of Price Admin- 
istration acted to preveni p-ice ad- 
vances, and this was the start of six 
months of agi.aiion for permission to 
advance prices sufficiently to allow 
for the expansion asked by the gov- 
ernment. As early as July 15 one of 
the iargest kuyers in the Midcon- 
tinent oi: fields asked that a price 
rise be all!owed, but Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson requested that 
advances be held in abeyance until 
a gove.nment survey was completed. 
Over protests of Pennsylvania crude 
buyers and producers, the OPA 
pegged prices at levels of August 18. 


In October, Price Administrator 
Henderson again refused to allow an 
advance in the Midcontinent despite 
pleas by producers that the declining 
rate of discovery could only be re- 
versed by an advance. In early No- 
vember an advance in North Texas 
crude prices immediately was pro- 
tested by the OPA and a withdrawal 
of the intended increase was obtained. 
In December, however, the OPA 
stated that it would allow “reasonable 
and justified price increases.” 


Solvents and Diluents 

Refiners in 1941 hiked output of 
various types of petroleum solvents 
and diluents, but the increase failed 
to offset the greatly enlarged demand. 
The growing scarcity in the available 
supply of naphtha, mineral spirits, 
solvents and other finished light prod- 
ucts was becoming more and more 
pronounced as the year advanced. 
The usual problem, lack of adequate 
transportation materials, also plagued 
the trade. 

There was a fairly good supply of 
petroleum derivatives used in the 
paint industry, with the exception of 
lacquer diluents, which were scarce. 
There also was a shortage of high- 
solvency aromatic naphthas due to 
the unusual demand as a result of the 
shortage of toluol, which was needed 
for defense purposes. As early as 
January 10, for example, there was no 
grade No. 4 aromatic naphtha avail- 
able. The cut in the production of 
rubber tires did not ease the situation 
in regard to rubber solvent as this 
derivative was greatly in demand for 
defense work. The paint manufac- 
turers throughout the year bid for 
large quantities of mineral spirits and 
v.m.& p. naphtha. 


Liquefied Gases 

Sales of liquefied petroleum gases 
were about 25 percent greater than in 
1940, when the industry made the 
greatest strides in expanding its 
markets than in any year since 1934. 
Increased industrial activities, result- 
ing from generally better business 
conditions and the national defense 
program were factors in the expan- 
sion of sales of these gases. 

A firm demand existed for lighter 
fractions during the year, and manu- 
facturers no longer viewed them as 
by-products, but operated their plants 
to recover higher yields. Throughout 
1941 supplies of butane and propane 
were low and consumers were bidding 
anxiously, but were generally not able 
to acquire their entire needs. De- 
mand for industrial and laboratory 
grades of all other lighter fractions 
also was higher last year. 


Paraffin Wax 

Weakness was reported in the 
market for crude scale paraffin wax 
as the trade started 1941. Indications 
that the government was going to 
come into the market for large quan- 
ties, however, soon prompted a buy- 
ing splurge that caused heavy in- 
roads in supplies. As a result, many 
prospective buyers were unable to ob- 
tain their normal needs. Producers 
strove to expand facilities for larger 
output, but the heavy demand 
throughout the year resulted in severe 
tightness of supply. 

At midyear the shortage of crude 
paraffin was so acute that govern- 
ment attempts to buy a large quan- 
tity to ship to the British Navy were 
fruitless, only a fraction of the 
amount needed having been obtained. 


In an effort to halt runaway prices 
the OPA in late Summer conferred 
with producers in Washington on a 
possible price ceiling. The prices 
were ceiled on November 26, but this 
kad little effect on the market, as only 
a small amount of crude wax was 
being offered at any price. 


White Oils and Petrolatums 


The demand for white mineral oils 
and petrolatums in 1941 was consid- 
erably higher than in the previous 
year. There was little pressure against 
supplies throughout the year as sell- 
ers closely supervised their stocks and 
successfully prevented scarcity. Early 
fears that production would be ham- 
pered by the inability to obtain crude 
oil due to the needs of the defense 
program proved groundless. The rea- 
son for this was that the amount of 
crude oil used in the manufacture of 
white oils and petrolatums is so small, 
and also that the cuts of oil used in 
their manufacture are so different 
from those necessary for defense pur- 
poses. 


Petrolatums started the year in 
strong position and were placed on 
the export control list in April. Frac- 
tional price advances were recorded 
several times throughout the year. 
White mineral oils showed early weak- 
ness and prices were reduced in 
March. By the end of the first quarter 
of the year, however, the market had 
firmed considerably, buoyed for the 
most part by a greatly expanded ex- 
port demand. Because of the export 
demand, tightness developed in the 
market and on August 29 export con- 
trol licensing was ordered. 


Lubricating Oils 


One of the outstanding develop- 
ments in petroleum products during 
1941 was a continual rise in the do- 
mestic demand for lubricating oils. 
The increased momentum in demand 
was attributed to the growth of the 
defense program, and was the chief 
factor in the lift of refinery prices and 
the abortive effort to raise Pennsyl- 
vania crude markets. 

Consumption of all grades of lubri- 
cating oils last year is estimated at 
about 31,220,000 barrels, an increase of 
about 27 percent over the 24,660,000 
barrels consumed in 1940. Also, where 
most industrial petroleum products 
showed a drop in exports during 1941, 
exports of lubricating oils are esti- 
mated to have risen about 1,400,000 
barrels to 10,495,000 barrels. Stocks 
declined about 1,000,000 barrels dur- 
ing the year. 


Gasoline 


One of the problems faced by the 
petroleum industry last year was an 
official request that the production of 
aviation gasoline be trebled. The do- 
mestic demand for this important war 
product showed the largest gain in the 
trade and refiners were pressed to 
meet the situation. Refining capacity 
was increased to an extent that 1941 
production is estimated at 18,650,000 
barrels, compared with 14,000,000 in 
1940. The domestic demand amount- 
ed to about 13,500,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 6,570,000 in 1940, while ex- 
ports were 4,800,000 compared with 
4,700.000. 


The government’s program to treble 
the aviation gas output was given a 
tremendous boost in December when 
five oil companies owning patents on 
the processes of manufacturing this 
fuel agreed to reduce their royalties 
by 50 percent, thus enabling a greater 
number of refiners to participate in 
its production. By the terms of the 
agreement, royalties were cut from 42 
to 21 cents per barrel, the rate to be 
effective until July 1, 1943, at which 
time royalty prices will be lowered 
further to 15 cents per barrel. 

The demand for ordinary gasoline 
from the United States oil industry 
last year amounted to an estimated 
701,363,000 barrels, about 10 percent 
higher than the 603,260,000 barrels in 
1940. In both 1941 and 1940 exports 
were small and last year they dropped 
to an estimated 20,000,000 barrels, 
against 20,407,000 in the previous year. 
At the end of the year motor fuel 
stocks were estimated at 88,000,000 
barrels, including 6,660,000 of aviation 
gasoline, compared with 84,400,000 a 
year earlier, when aviation gasoline 
stocks amounted to 6,350,000 barrels. 
These figures do not include stocks 
held by the government. 
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Kerosene 


Of all the industrial petroleum prod- 
ucts kerosene probably is the only one 
for which there was less demand in 
1941 than in the previous year. Total 
domestic and export demand in 1940 


Oils, Fats, 


The year 1941 was featured in the 
market for vegetable, animal and fish 
oils, fats, and greases by a rising 
price trend whick became especially 
pronounced during the second and 
third quarters of the period when a 
shortage of suppies of imported vege- 
table oils and prospects of increasing 
stringency as a result of the war in 


Europe were reflected in an active 
demand for oils and fats of all de- 
scriptions to meet the requirements 


of a steadily expanding consumption 
in many branches of American indus- 
try. 

Early in January the ReEPorTerR’s 
index number stood at 100.4. It had 
risen to 175.2 on October 13 when a 
reactionary tendency developed ow- 
ing to a falling off in demand at 
the high prices then prevailing, and 
indications that the government was 
preparing to check undue speculative 
operations in cottonseed oil, lard, and 
soybean futures as well as in various 


other fats and oils through ceiling 
prices and other regulations 
The commencement of bostilities 


between the United States and Japan 
was followed by renewed urgent buy- 
index number to 


ing which lifted the 
176.2 On December 12 the govern- 
ment announced ceiling prices effec- 


tive on that date and applying to all 
oils and fats except processed or fin- 
ished fats and oils products. such as 
shortening and salad oils. The order 
forbid transactions at prices above 
those prevailing November 26, and 
while it was intimated that the sched- 
ule was temporary. issuance of the 
order brought business in many prod- 


ucts in the local market practically 
to a halt as prices existing on De- 
cember 12, when the order was is- 
sued, were in many cases consider- 
ably higher than those ruling on 
November 26. Trading in refined 
cottonseed oil futures on the New 


York Produce Exchange was tempor- 


arily suspended. 

Activity prevailed throughout the 
year in industries in which the con- 
sumption of oils and fats is usually 
Oils. Fats, and Waxes Price 

Trend Over 1941 
(Based on monthly averages for 23 


typical materials) 
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during the first nine months of 1941 
was 7,500,000,000 pounds. 

According to a report from an 
authoritative source, this showed an 
increase of 17 percent as compared 
with the corresponding period in the 
previous year. Although business 
among distributors in the local mar- 
ket, as already intimated, was cur- 
tailed during the latter part of the 
year by uncertainty concerning price 


72,150,000 barrels, while the do- 
mestic and export demand for last 
year is estimated at 71,400,000 barrels 
The high domestic demand made up 
for further decreases in exports last 
year. 


was 


and Waxes 


heavy. During 1941 the use of these ceilings and other government regu- 
products showed a considerable in- lations, consumption continued on a 
crease over recent preceding years, large scale with the _ indications 
The defense program accounted for apparently pointing to very heavy 
abnormally large takings in some in- takings during the early months of 


1942, if not for a considerably longer 


stances but consumption also ex- 

panded noticeably in branches of period, despite official restrictions of 
industry which were not affected to one kind or another designed to pre- 
an important extent by defense ac- vent speculation and a spiraling of 
tivities. In the soap industry, which prices, 

consumes large quantities of oils and , ‘ . 

fats, the use of some of these raw Consumption Trends 

materials in 1941 was much larger The disappearance of oils and fats 


than in the previous year when con- into consuming channels in this coun- 


sumption exceeded all former rec- try during the year just closed was 
ords. The total disappearance of oils estimated to be substantially greater 
and fats into the domestic market than in 1940, when the consumption, 
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exclusive of butter, was approximate- 
ly 7,500,000,000 pounds. Statistics for 
the entire year will not be available 
until next month. Estimates of con- 
sumption for 1942 are of little value 
at this time, especially in view of the 
war, but predictions have been heard 
that the 1942 requirements of con- 
sumers will show a further substan- 
tial increase over the year just closed. 
More than 96 percent of the total con- 
sumption of fats and oils, it is pointed 
out in an official report, is confined 
to sixteen major forms, of which the 


most important are lard, cottonseed 
oil and inedible tallow and grease. 
These are all mainly of domestic 
origin, although considerable Argen- 
tine, Australian and New Zealand 


tallow was consumed in this country 
last year and further importations are 
expected in 1942. 

Following these leaders in order of 
their relative disappearance into con- 
suming channels are coconut oil, lin- 
seed oil, marine animal oils, which 
include whale, menhaden, sardine and 
cod oils; soybean oil, palm oil, corn 
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QUARTERMASTER 
SPECIFICATION PAINTS 


| are currently being requisitioned in large 
volume for guns, tanks and other Army 


Automotive and Field Equipment. To get 
your share of this business use: 


FALKYD SOLUTION A-4-D 


When used with the proper pigments, 
driers, and thinners, Falkyd Solution A-4-D 
will produce coatings which pass the com- 
position and performance requirements of 
the new Tentative Specification HQD-ES 
No. 680 for Rust-inhibiting Primer and 
Olive Drab Lustreless Enamel. 


A-4-D solution is available for delivery in 
either drums or in tankcars. 


For complete information 
and price, write: 


FALK & COMPANY 


DEPT. RS 
BOX 1075 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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oil, tung oil, edible tallow, peanut oil, 
castor oil, olive oil, babassu oil, and 
perilla oil. The edible oils find their 
way into salad oils, cooking oils, 
shortening and margarin, and it is 
contended that consumption in the 
edible field, as a result of the war, 
will show a greater increase than was 
expected prior to the entrance of this 
country into the war. The manufac- 
ture of soap, soap powder and cos- 
metics absorb a substantial amount of 
the inedible fats and oils, while into 
the production of paints, varnishes 
and printing inks go linseed, tung, 
perilla, fish, soybean and castor oils. 


Lard Exports 


As lard is one of the most impor- 
tant of the domestic fats it is of inter- 
est to note that the abnormally high 
prices prevailing for that commodity 
last year were traceable in no small 
measure to heavy purchases by the 
government, especially for operations 
under the lend-lease act which per- 
mitted very large shipments to Eng- 
land. There was also heavy buying 
for government account at intervals 
during the year for relief distribution 
in this country. The heavy export 
movement, however, was a leading 
feature of the lard situation during 
the year, the shipments being on a 
scale sufficient to bring about a ma- 
terial decrease in stocks in cold 
storage warehouses in various parts 
of the country. It is expected that 
during 1942 United States exports to 
Britain under the lend-lease program 
will amount to about 650,000,000 
pounds. 


In 1940 the total lard exports from 
the United States were only about 
200,000,000 pounds, but the present 
and prospective heavy exports are 
rapidly absorbing a production equal 
in volume to former years, when ex- 
ports of 600,000,000 to 800,000,000 
pounds took half the annual output. 
On December 15 of last year the 
stock of lard in Chicago had fallen to 
about 115,000,000 pounds, compared 
with about 200,000,000 pounds on June 
15. During the last quarter of 1941 the 
government’s purchases of lard for 
relief distribution ranged at times 
from 7,000,000 to 15,000,000 pounds 
weekly. For relief and lease-lend 
purposes the government also made 
liberal purchases of shortening, oleo 
oi] and soybeans. 


Cottonseed oil, ranking next in im- 
portance to lard among the edible oils 
and fats, also presented features of 
unusual interest during the past year. 
Speculation for a rise in the local mar- 
ket for refined oil futures was active, 
especially during the second and third 
quarters of the year, operators being 
favored by a curtailment of importa- 
tions of foreign cottonseed oil and 
other vegetable products which com- 
pete with that oil, a sharp increase in 
the domestic consumption of cotton- 
seed oil and indications that the vro- 
duction of cotton in 1941 would fall 
considerably below the previous year 
and perhaps fail to provide sufficient 
seed to enable crushers to produce 
enough oil to meet what promised to 
be a season in which an unusually 
large output of cottonseed oil would 
be needed. 

Despite a rapid and marked advance 
in prices, consumption of cottonseed 
oil as revealed in the monthly reports 
of the United States Bureau of 
the Census exceeded expectations, not- 
withstanding that importations of 
palm and coconut oils proved to be 
larger than had been anticipated and 
that the output of soybeans and soy- 
bean oil in this country were of rec- 
ord-breaking proportions. 


Cotton Crop 


The output of cottonseed turned out 
to be considerably smaller than had 
been estimated as a result of adverse 
weather conditions during the cotton 
growing season and unusually heavy 
damage to the cotton crop from boll 
weevil and other pests. The quantity 
of cotton ginned for the season to the 
middle of December was only 9,915,000 
bales against 11,430,454 bales up to the 
same time last season. The final gin- 
ning returns for the season are usual- 
lv not available until some time in 
March. From the middle of December 
to the completion of ginning in the 
1940-41 season the quantity of cotton 
vinned was 847,516 bales. If the same 
quantity is ginned during the remain- 
der of the current season the produc- 
tion of cotton for the present season 
will amount to 10.762.633 bales or 1,- 
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495,337 bales less than was produced 
in the previous crop year. 

There is a belief among many, how- 
ever, that the decrease in cotton pro- 
duction this season as compared with 
last season will be greater than 1,495,- 
337 bales as picking late in December 
was reported to have been finished 
over much of the cotton belt, with the 
work nearing completion in the North- 
ern sections. Some estimates put the 
production of cotton for the season at 
around 10,250,000 bales to 10,500,000 
bales, against 12,297,970 bales in the 
previous season, 

Consumption of refined cottonseed 
oil during the season ended with July, 
1941, was 3,265,540 barrels. With the 
indications pointing to a production of 
cottonseed and cottonseed oil during 
the current season considreably smal- 
ler than the consumption in the pre- 
vious year, sentiment in oil trade cir- 
cles in all parts of the country. not 
unnaturally, became decidedly bullish. 
In the South seed prices early in the 
season rose to $60 to $65 per ton. 

There was a recession in December 
to around $50 per ton but this setback 
was attributed by some mainly to the 
marketing of a lower grade of seed, 
the bulk of the high quality product 
having been shipped to the mills ear- 
lier in the season. 

However that may be, crushers 
practically withdrew all offerings of 
oil when ceiling prices were an- 
nounced, and much resentment ap- 
peared to have been created in the 
South by the action of the Office of 
Price Administration. Many of the 
mills closed down, contending that on 
the basis of prices prevailing for seed. 
cottonseed oil could be produced only 
at a considerable loss. Crude oil was 
reported to have sold in the South in 
October at around 13 cents per pound 
as compared with 4% cents per pound 
a year earlier. 


Chinawood Oil Imports 


Among the drying oils, chinawvood 
was a feature of interest throughout 
the year owing to increasing diffi- 
culty as the year advanced in securing 
supplies abroad as a result of the war 
in China. It was quoted in New York 
in January at 26%c. per pound. By 
December the price had risen to 35c 
or the highest figure recorded for 
many years. The bulk of the oil 
reaching this country last year was un- 
der the control of an agency represen- 
ting the Chinese government and it 
was contended that but for this fact 
the oil would have soared to con- 
siderably higher levels. The upward 
price movement was halted late in 
December by the issuance of ceiling 
prices for all oils and fats. 

The shortage and high cost of china- 
wood oil were reflected in a sharp in- 
crease in the consumption of substi- 
tutes, one of these being dehydrated 
castor oil which was used extensively 
in the paint trade. Oiticica oil was 
also in active demand during the year 
as a result of the chinawood situa- 
tion but importations of the former 
product from Brazil were hamperec 
by the lack of adequate ocean freight 
room, and the market here at times 
was bare of supplies. Compounds of 
chinawood oil, linseed oil and other 
oils also met with a good demand 

Consumption of linseed oil was un- 
usually heavy throughout the year 
owing partly to increased takings in 
defense industries and also because of 
the shortage of other drying oils. 
During the nine months of 1941, ac- 
cording to official statistics consump- 
tion of linseed oil was approximately 
382,000,000 pounds, or about 106,000,- 
000 pounds more than in the same 
time in the previous year. The lin- 
seed oil trend was upward much of 
the time, the price rising from 8}zc. 
per pound in January to 10%%c. 
September after which there was 
temporary setback on a trade agree- 
ment with Argentina which provided 
for a reduction in the duty on im- 
portations of flaxseed into this country 
of 50 percent. This action brought 
new business in linseed oil practically 
to a halt although consumption con- 
tinued heavy. 

Linseed oil producers experienced 
little difficulty in securing ample sup- 
plies of flaxseed last year despite the 
heavy increase in consumption of 
oil which made it necessary to run 
the mills at capacity during much of 
the period. Flaxseed production in 
this country was large, the output for 
the year being 31,485,000 bushels as 
compared with 30,886,000 bushels jn 
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the previous year, while shipments 
from Argentina to the United States, 
despite government restrictions on 
trading and the shortage of ocean 
tonnage, showed a marked increase 
over the previous year, the total ex- 
ports to this country last year being 
not far from 23,000,000 bushels, or 
about 10,000,000 bushels more than 
in the previous year. 


Flaxseed Supplies 


At the close of the year supplies of 
flaxseed in Argentina ports were un- 
usually large, amounting to approxi- 
mately 27,600,000 bushels, or about 
23,000,000 bushels more than at the 
close of the previous year. The out- 
look, therefore, appeared to be for 
liberal supplies of flaxseed for the re- 
quirements of linseed oil producers 
during 1942. The action of our govern- 
ment in the summer of last year in 
fixing a loan value to American 
farmers of $1.85 per bushel on flax- 
seed seemed to insure efforts to pro- 
duce a large crop during the coming 
season. 

Planting of the 1942 flaxseed crop 
in California and Arizona was making 
good progress at the close of last 
year, with the indications pointing to 
an area about the same as last season, 
while the outlook seemed to be for an 
increase in the area during the coming 
season in the large producing states 
of the Northwest, except in portions 
of Minnesota where there appears to 
be a possibility that the acreage de- 
voted to wheat will be increased at 
the expense of flaxseed. The first 
official estimate of the new Argentina 
flaxseed crop which is now moving to 
market is 66,929,000 bushels. This 
compares with a first estimate in the 
previous season of 78,740,000 bushels 
and a final estimate of 57,480,000 
bushels. If the new crop proves to 
be about the same as last year the 
total supply in Argentina for 1942, 
with the carryover from last season, 
will amount to 85,000,000 bushels, an 
abnormally large supply. 


What the effect will be on the do- 
mestic markets for oils and fats of the 
reduction in the duty on importations 
into this country from Argentina re- 
mains to be seen, but the impression 
among some is that it will not be im- 
portant or lasting owing to the exist- 
ing shortage of many products and the 
prospects that domestic consumption 
in 1942 will be very heavy. In the 
case of flaxseed it is pointed out that 
the reduction in the duty has already 
been materially offset by an increase 
in the price of flaxseed at Buenos 
Aires where the market since the 
Argentina government placed it under 
official control in November has ad- 
vanced approximately 30 cents per 
bushel. The trade agreement with 
Argentina also includes a reduction of 
50 percent in the duty on importations 
into this country of tallow, neatsfoot 
oil, neatsfoot oil stock, oleo oil, oleo- 
stearin and sunflower seed oil but the 
importations thus far have not been 
heavy although considerable tallow 
was sold here in November and De- 
cember at below the prices prevailing 
for domestic product which is abnor- 
mally high. 

Neatsfoot oil and neatsfoot stock 
importations have not reached this 
country in sufficient volume from 
Argentina to have any effect upon the 
market, as supplies, especially in the 
case of high grade neatsfoot oil, were 
difficult to obtain at times during the 
closing months of last year when 
prices were extremely high with the 
oil under full priority control. Under 
normal conditions the United States is 
an exporter of neatsfoot oil, but con- 
sumption has overtaken domestic pro- 
duction and has also promptly ab- 
sorbed the oil arriving here from 
South America. The increase in con- 
sumption of this oil is traceable in 
part to the defense program. the 
Chemical Warfare Service having de- 
veloped a compound with a neatsfoot 
oil base which is invulnerable to mus- 
tard and other poisonous gasses. It is 
n paste form and is used on the 
shoes of soldiers as a protective mea- 
sure in chemical warfare. 


Fish Products 

Fish products were no exception to 
the general rule in the matter of ab- 
normally high prices for oils and fats 
during the past year, the trend in all 
instances being strongly upward. Sar- 


ported late in the year at from 62c. io 
65c. per gallon in California, or the 
highest prices recorded for many 
years. Formerly used mainly by man- 
ufacturers of paints, this oil is now 
consumed in the production of vita- 
mins, and competition from the latter 
class of buyers accounts in no small 
measure for the high prices now pre- 
vailing for this oil. 

Fishing results during the 
were good but operations were cur- 
tailed late in the year by the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific. Many of the 
fishing boats operating in Northern 
California waters were taken over by 
the government for war purposes 
though some of these vessels were re- 
leased later. During the first four 
months of the season ended with No- 
vember production of sardine oil 
amounted to 1,500 tankcars, or about 
the same as produced in all of the 
previous season. Total production for 
all of the current season is estimated 
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ai about 2,500 tankcars, but it now 
appears probable that owing to the 
war and curtailed production some 
consumers will not receive the oil con- 
tracted for. 

Sperm oil was placed under full 
priority control by the government on 
October 16 as this oil is vital in na- 
tional defense. Crude whale oil was 
.n limited supply throughout the year. 
Several small sales were reported at 
high prices but there has been no open 
market here in recent years, importa- 
tions having been largely curtailed by 
the revenue act of 1934 which placed 
a heavy tax on imports, while domes- 
tie production has been negligible fol- 
lowing the Antarctic season of 1939-40. 


Beeswax 

Wax history in 1941 was made in 
part by war-time conditions and in 
part by causes prevalent in various 
sources of supply. Speculation in pri- 
mary markets was not entirely lack- 


ing, and, in the instance of carnauba 
wax, shippers’ control of stocks and 
values in Brazil were definitely a 
major influence on creation of very 
high spot prices to the manufacturing 
consumers. 

The Office of Price Administration 
acted on December 26 to secure con- 
trol over values. On that date the 
OPA wired all wax factors requesting 
that they make no sales of carnauba, 
bees, candelilla, and ouricury waxes 
at prices in excess of the f.0.b. New 
York quotations in force on Decem- 
ber 18. 

The prices on that date, plus OPA 
sales regulations, met with substantial 
disagreement on the part of many 
wax houses. Protests were promptly 
filed in Washington and OPA made 
arrangements at which the _ trade 
might present its position and data 
early in 1942. 

This country depends heavily on 
imports of African crude beeswax for 
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We can offer ex stocks: 


ASPIRIN 


Aminopyrine Antipyrine 


SACCHARINE 


Phenacetine 


SANTONIN 


Cod Liver Oil U.S. P. Theobromine 
Caffeine Salicylic Acid U.S. P. 
Vitamins Hormones 


LITHOPONE 


Caustic Soda Soda Ash 
Bichromates Sod. Hydrosulphite 


BLEACHING POWDER 
CRESYLIC ACID, etc. 


Consult Ys for Your Export Requirements 


TUTEUR & CO., Inc. 
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supplies, and war definitely made 
transactions, either with Portuguese 
factors or African shippers, difficult 
and, at times, impossible. Weeks 
passed, at times, during which not a 
pound of wax reached here and the 
spot market lacked quotations on 
crude on numerous occasions. 

The United States draws crude 
beeswax from Argentina, Belgian 
Congo, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Peru, and Salvador. 

Total imports for January-Septem- 
ber, 1941, were 4,390,404 pounds of 
crude. This compared with 3,793,265 
pounds in the corresponding nine 
months of 1940, and with the 1940 
twelve-month total of 4,815,920 pounds. 

The price rise on crude Brazilian 
wax on spot was 19c. per pound dur- 
ing the entire year. White bleached 
beeswax in slabs at the year-end was 
1944c. over January levels. 


Candelilla 

Mexican candelilla advanced 14c. 
per pound over the year. A part of 
this rise was caused by advances in 
the price of Mexican producers, but, 
also, a good share of the upping of 
values came following a fire aboard 
a ship discharging in Brooklyn. Loss 
of this wax created a severe shortage 
and unsold wax on spot appreciated 
substantially in value. The very high 
prices for carnauba also increased 
consumption of candelilla and con- 
tributed its share to the advance in 
quotations. 


Carnauba 

Chalky carnauba wax at the end of 
the year was 19c. over January quota- 
tions, while No. 1 yellow rose 27c. 
over the year. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this disproportionate rise in 


yellow wax prices, but such is the 
record. Imports for the first nine 
months of 1941 totaled 17,121,521 


pounds, against 12,958,480 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1940, and 
with the 1940 twelve-month total of 
16,925,931 pounds. 


Japan Wax 

Japan wax advanced 12c. per pound 
in 1941, the rise being speeded fol- 
lowing the total stoppage of exports 
from Japan, the result of the order of 
President Roosevelt ending all com- 
mercial relations with Nippon. De- 
velopments of substitutes eased the 
situation that had caused elimination 
of Japanese shipments. 


Ozokerite 


No general supply of montan and 
ozokerite waxes was available at any 
time during the year. These ma- 
terials originate in Poland and Ger- 
many and, of course, little, if any, 
wax was obtainable because of the 
war. 

> moan wn eb eee 
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—Continued from page 48 

Fine Chemicals:—Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., New York, manufacturing chem- 
ists, expended $1,000,000 on expansion 
and improvements at its Brooklyn 
plant. , 

Manganese:—Production on a pilot 
plant scale started by the government 
at Boulder City, Nev., to experiment 
with low-grade ore. 

Manganese Chloride:—New York- 
Ohio Chemical Company, Lewiston. 
N. Y. formed with a capital of $500, - 
000 for production of manganese 
chloride and other chemicals. 

Mercurials:—Stege Chemical Com- 
pany, Richmond, Calif., started com- 
mercial production of mercurials. 

Olive Oil Foots, Superior Olive Oil 
Products:—Erected plant in Fresno. 
California, to produce 125,000 gallons 
of olive oil foots. ; 

Pharmaceuticals:—Merck a  €o., 
manufacturing chemists, Rahway, N. 
J., building plant at Elkton, Va., for 
production of pharmaceuticals and 
vitamins. 

Phenol:—Solvay Process Company, 
New York, announced plans to syn- 
thesize phenol: at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Phthalic Anhydride:—Barrett Divi- 
sion of Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration, New York, acquired land 
adjacent to its Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, plant for expansion of its coal- 
tar business and for doubling facilities 
for phthalic. anhydride production. 

Potash*—Potash Company of Amer- 
ica, Carlsbad, New Mexico, enlarged 


its plant facilities for muriate of pot- 
ash production. 

Potash Perchlorate:—Cardox Chemi- 
cal Company, Chicago, ordered ex- 
pending of $250,000 for production of 
potash perchlorate. 

Quinine:—American Quinine Com- 
pany, New York, formed for extrac- 
tion of quinine from cinchona bark 
from South America. 

Rubber: — Thiokol Corporation, 
Trenton, N. J., opened, wth the Dow 
Chemical Company, a new plant in 
Midland, Mich. New plant was under- 
stood to have a capacity of more than 
150,000 pounds monthly, plus other 
plants net well approximate 6,000,000 
pounds monthly. Plans were being 
formed to further increase output by 
50 percent, 

Silicates: — Philadelphia Quartz 
Company of Calif., started erection of 
a $250,000 silicate plant in Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Soybean Protein:—Drackett Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, began commercial 
production of soybean protein, as 
substitute for casein. 

Thiocyanates: — Technical Associ- 
ates, Inc., New York, started com- 
mercial production of ammonia, pot- 
ash, and soda thiocyanates. 

Toluol:—Shell Oil Company con- 
structing toluene plant at its Wood 
river, Illinois refinery. Capacity to 
approximate 4,000,000 gallons, bring- 
ing the company’s output to 8,000,000 
gallons. 

Tung Mill:—Resor Tung Plantations 
Company, constructed a tung oil mill 
at Hintonville, Miss. 

Vitamin Products:— National Oil 
Company, Harrison, N. J., constructed 
plant in Richmond, Calif., for vitamin 
products. 

Products -6i 5, SHRDL DW DW 

Wax:—Koster-Keunen Wax & Oil 
Products Company, Sayville, L. I, 
was formed for production of Amer- 
ican ozokerite wax, naphthentic acid, 
and naphthentic soap. 

Anilin:—Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Mich., extended $1,086,000 
phenol and monochlorobenzol and 
other production. 

Ammonia, Soda Nitrate: — 
Process Company, Syracuse, 


Solway 
ms Be 


spent $1,388,000 for plant expansion 
on ammonia and soda nitrate produc- 
tion. 

Calcium Carbide:— Air Reduction 


Company, New York, expended $2,500,- 
000 for erection of plant in Louisville, 
Ky., for production of calcium car- 
bide. 

Chlorinated Solvents:—E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Co. outlined plans for 
construction of a plant for the pro- 
duction of a chlorinated hydrocarbon 
solvents at Wyandotte, Mich. 

Chemicals:—Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration, South Charleston, W. Va., 
spent $1,500,000 for plant expansion. 

Illmenite:—Titanium division of the 
National Lead Company purchased 
illmenite deposits held by MacIntyre 
Iron Company, located in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, at Tohawus, Essex 
County, N. Y. 

Containers:—Continental Can Com- 
pany planned erection of a plant in 
Mankato, Minn. 

Magnesium:—Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
Cleveland, let a $3,000,000 contract for 
construction of a magnesite treating 
plant near Luning, Nev. This plant 
will convert magnesite from a deposit 
at that point into magnesium oxide. 
The latter salt will then be sent to a 
plant being built at Las Vegas for con- 
version into metallic magnesium. 

Magnesite : — Northwest Magnesite 
Company, jointly owned by the Har- 
bison-Walker Refractories Company 
and the General Refractories Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, started construc- 
tion of a plant in Cape May, N. J. 

Malic Anhydride:—National Aniline 
& Chemical Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal & Uye Corporation, New York, 
expended $101,000 on increased out- 
put of malic anhydride. 

Phosphate Salts:—Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company started erection of a 
plant in Trenton, Mich., for produc- 
tion of phosphate salts. 

Phthalic Anhydride: — Reichhold 
Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, spent $971,- 
000 for expansion of phthalic anhy- 
dride and synthetic resin production. 

Metals Flotation:— National Lead 
Company, subsidiary, Combined Met- 
als Reduction Company, placed in 
operation its new $600,000 selective 
flotation plant near Pioche, Nev. 

Tricresyl Phosphate:— Ohio Apex, 
Inc., Nitro, W. Va., planned $55,000 
expansion. 
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Imports into the United States 


Industrial Chemicals Oils, Fats, and Waxes Botanical Drugs, Spices, and Gums 


























1941.* 1940. 1939. 1941.* 1940. 1939 1941.* 1M46. 1939. 
Acid, acetic....... i 5,368,000 1,438,956 1,821,638 ACI, SOATC.rcccccccees Ib. 102,472 560,996 1,277,662 Cinchona bark..........Ib. 1,038,541 S 118,271 2,029,648 
DOING iv ébcs tee Ib, 4,581,102 4,205,730 5,400,035 Castor bean®..eoccecssss Ib. 289,407,881 162,610,861 237,788,672 = Pp extract, lupulin...Ib. 3,196 34,493 fj 2,442 
Ammonium chloride....1b. 460,992 8,487,112 2,703,401 high php o ann a6 A) Ib. ‘ ‘ §, 190,219 3,610,847 
Arsenic white.........]b. 15,155,426 29,347,810 19,857,310 COPPA scsccesecvvecees .Ib. 435,522,182 430,053,544 615,368,128 Licorice root....... J ae e 62,330,968 
Bleaching powder......lb. 200,193 1,323,103 417,436 PROS.  crecivcvieuses bu. 11,361,970 16,028,133 11,825,438 Rapsimors Wee weevce xe Ib 1,§ 4 2,437,875 
psn A ample 9 ole 680.644 = 756,759 Grease, wool......... me WO SONS 410, OO ave COURlCUC tee oar ake 
vinemeer 2 ston 14.555 10601 Ol, Chinawood..........1b. 25,804,183 78,717,684 97,048,595 cs Oe eee 
Gypsum, crude.........ton 1,167,927 1,254,052 Coconut, edible........ Ib. 298,541,967 336,795,877 370,682,720 ° . 
Magnesite, crude....... Ib. 1,137,058 44,180 Cod, inedible,...<«s: gal. 6F2,.936 480,404 2,161,940 Essential Oils 
Salci Ib 435,222 855, 908 al a ons . ot OF “ian 
Seendnerena pe ns et Ib. Py 378 e an aah Codliver, inedible....gal. 1,230,375 2,114,892 6,670,274 1941.* 939. 
adburned ......... r, 839,378 61,902,112 be oan 
Potash, caustic......... Ib, 91,647 Corn, edible..... seuses 1,357,543 426,049 13,626,024 = a eas Na ‘ * = ‘ns a om 
Potassium carbonate... .1b Cottonseed, edible..... Ib, 4,128,396 12,030,600 29,454,225 Citronella and lemon ile eh ae 
< gee _— alee 132.868 Linseed ..... Coccecees lb. 90,222 49,071 STAB ..cccss seeeees Ib. 4,012,416 3.282.916 
Sa MRO csccccescesse on 32,86 . i aneinl 4 <a 
Sodium chlorate....... Ib. 3.759.190 1,835,500 Gite ene bi dccces Ib. 8,484,150 50,080,121 62,846, cae ee ub. 80,616 164,301 
ND, ects evsvees Ib, 42,685,775 50,410,497 Sulphured ....00.... Ib. 4,026,552 28,180,324 24,: ao fetes eees Ib. 166,954 231,545 
Ferrocyanide ..... eal ; 64.815 Other inedible.......1b, ‘694,167 11,303,888 5 ee ee are san aae 
WING. Svivsisccseuets > Gateck .  ecees PAIM, OGIDIO. o00000005 Ib, 222,901,803 286,416,373 225, Lime Fetter ee eeseens Ib, 105,156 1 40,668 
DEIGNRS  eccceewsises ton 6 5.321 20 Paininersel, 4106...:10.. kvsice «= caducses 1,911,060 aoa" tener eee ee eees “4 ete pe 
; Inedible ..... jeeutan 1 a oot CR sine LOSE ween fence wees 02. 42,467 39,812 
Peanut, edible........ Ib. 2,253,422 3,119,088 3,779,415 Sandalwood ..+-...0++ Ib. 24.265 5,449 
C It Cl . l PONMIE. veveseseucceorss lb. 5,020,775 51,284,120 11,347,270 
<Oatitar Cremicats Rapeseed, inedible....lb. 1,657,928 1,185,492 1,722,518 
Seal, inedible........ gal. Me cece “ieee Petroleum Products 
1941.* 1940. 1939 SOVWOEN. ois080580 050 Ib. 758,578 4,125,526 4,848,670 1941.* 1940 1939. 
Oil, creosote......... gal. 12,971,656 51,876,602 39,009,788 Sunflower, edible...... Ib. 885 216 see eee Paraffin ....ssseecseees Ib, 6,177,109 38,344,723 74,640,812 
Sunflower, inedible...Ib. 10,462 198,927 === neues. Petroleum jelly......... Ib. 430 9011 11.516 
Whale, iredible..... gal. 252,924 2,967,760 2,705,162 
. 
‘ MEE xine ved Ib. 13,329,083 10,118,336 29,731,023 eye e 
Dyestuffs, Textile, and Leather Palmkernels ..... ,829,083 10,118, 
: ‘ Poppy seed.........000: Ib, 3,001,716 5,814,884 6,065,541 Fertilizer Materials 
Chemicals RROUNON ccs ceetxese% Ib, 3,235,708 7,540,669 5,018,872 1940. 1939. 
Sesame seed..........-.1b. 6,508,502 12,241,831 14,598,311 — eee eae oe oo = 
“94 — 5 MOGs cssvcceces oO . 3,847 6 
1941.* 1940. 1928. Tallow, inedible........1b. 16,198,115 1,868,496 1,496,474 aes anes aoe soa e368 ‘a8aee 1i8ean 
Gambier ......++. oo sD, 6.027 O58 5.562.019 nae WEUORDEO 6 6660000084 0d 1,757,825 2,564,999 282,744 Nitrate anna: Seine 19 25°, 1.377 
ieouecure:” Goubaah 77 19,104.700 15347740 Wax, bees, crude....... 1b. 4,890,404 4,815,920 4,714,082 Guano ................ ton 16.522 5.151 785 
SEemeNeTe . CURIE sos — ne 15 016 Carnauba ....... ....1b., 17,121,521 16,358,508 16,925,931 Potassium chloride, crude. 
Myrobalans ....++..++. pn ‘ a = Mineral ...... Widest 78,987 8,010,589 1.361.254 toi. 13.671 64.201 126,155 
lute iW 2,242,310 64.4 ; 
NGCGATS. cstcoawssss eae b, 1 es R BRR 153 032° VORGLRONE dascsindaras ib. 10,186,627 8,021,408 9,206, 652 PN. coi ctttcxares ton 29.736 57, 706 50,289 
Quebracho extract......Ib. 107,886,588 150,032 Sodium nitrate......... ton 443,005 604.390 664.421 


942 27 . } 
WO0d «ss eeeeeeeees -ton 4.942 : Urea and calurea..... anne SG aces 


Starch, potato........ tb. 2238 10,983,538 oe Drugs and Fine Chemicals ae records for 1000 ant 
































3 mee reine 1 2 2,112 599 * Nine months; later data unavailable; recorés 
Sumac seeeeeeeeeeee. | Jone jaan 1941.* 1940. 1939. 10600 abe for the Call your: 
é o cee tees t tosseses . o-) fw a bite th 8.052 4¢ a 7 a % om “ * 
Wattle. S55 ides .ee.Ib. 17,253,490 11,468,259 16,698,882 Acid, tartaric...+-+++++ Ib. 7,164 115,858 i 
Ree ic cuierwnccesewes Ib. 552,864 497,117 634,555 
NE ids rosdestevvases Ib. 19,985,274 17,370,292 23,805,781 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Cacao butter, edible... .1b. 983,117 10,780 353,444 
i ? . . q =a een wan 963 
Camphor, nat., crude..lb. 123,343 1.156,882 71 ‘ 
i i 5 3,055 397 
Py WOME. cccicrsccaress Ib. 519,431 $18,055 397, uy 
Mater ials Cream of tartar.....--. lb. 44,423 d ee J 
1941.* 1940 139 Gelatin, inedible......+- lb. 11,380 oo? 17 
sphalti ‘7.916 10,331 65.935 Glycerin, crude......... Ib, 6,691,695 10,987,731 ‘ 
—— 29,940,188 24,52 15,882,462 BARWON. cavcsxéataxed Ib. _ 110,980 30,078 ct rv 
Sai crue ~ "40680 59,658 61477. Gum, arabic.........+. Ib. 7,861,646 14,055,415 V 1 ory 
Chit clay. 59,772 102,407 4,256 Chicle, crude......-- Ib. 10,991,963 12,416,327 14,679,050 i 
Gaus steak 21,061,987 18,253,206 27,780,475 MAIGYE. ocsccccesvesss I. 6,921, 260 7,701,351 7.601,022 
r BIOCR ee ee eee enw enee ami, * - - bs e ‘ 2 ; 3) 676 
; ae -lb, 19,138,415 19,110,593 17.534,581 Tragacanth ...s+-ee8 >. =,16 270 a 7 ‘ ; 
“wt ee 533,090 1561135 1.620.632 Iodine, crude........ ina 678, 865 200,000 1,244,146 ( Ss 
I = oxide pigments. 7 : “1b. 11,856,283 16,913,722 Licorice extract......++- Ib. _38 128 yg poogrm ( I l 
Lac crude Ib ‘ 20,118. 993 Menthol ...cccccecseses lb. S59, 70% 3 5S : 
Mica unmanufactured. ‘ Ib. 9,461,081 Opium, crude....+++.-- lb. oo ger naeaee ‘ 
Ochers and siennas..... Ib. 424,714 9,703,804 Quicksilver .......+: on 20-508 , meee, leat 
Shellac unbleached....lb. 29,971,848 29,990,213 Quinine sulphate......0Z. 6, 9, - 38 a ben 2, Taek 
Zine oxide pigments. ...1b. 235,086 3,101,129 Santonin and salts....-. ib. 3,458 3.04! zt 





PHENOLICS 
and 


MALEICS — _ GENUINE FRENCH PROCESS - 


SPECIAL ZINC PIGMENTS 


Firstopone No. 30 Carbonox No. G.3 


Firstopone No. 35 Crystalox No. W.2 
Firstopone No. 50 Crystalox No. G.2 
Carbonox No. W.3 Crystalox 


Metalox No. 819, Etc. 


* 
ZINC DUST, ALL GRADES 
* 


COPPER SULPHATE 


All grades in small and large crystals, 
granular and snow 
Monohydrated 


NICKEL SULPHATE 


KRUMBHAAR CHEMICALS : ee ead 


24-30 JACOBUS AVE. ZINC CARBONATE ZINC SULPHATE TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


SOUTH KEARNY, N. J AMERICAN FIRSTOLINE CORPORATION 


DR. WILLIAM KRUMBHAAR, PRESIDENT 420 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: MU 3-5820 
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Industrial Chemicals 












1941.* 1940. 1930. 
Acetic anhydride...... It 138,094 290. 107 540,237 
Acetic acid. sescesde 4,955, 796 1,794,089 
Boric wwcccceecccecess Ib 10,927,384 § 
Muriatic oo old 5,417, 226 
Aluminum sulphe ate Jeued lb 87/230. 520 
Ammonia, anhydrous...lb 9.834, 74 10,399,947 
FROTAK cccccsccess coovese 57,491,530 128,626,162 
Calcium arsenate......1Ib 2.¢ 5,097 4,879,391 
CAPUIGO ccvocsevce eveelD 5 32,101,240 8 { 
CHIGTIOS csccccccccece Ib 17,813,853 38,764,541 
Carbon bisulphide...... Ib, 7,077,482 5,503,066 
CHIGFING .cscsccccscese It 10,010,610 12,000,749 
Copper sulphate........ Ib 4 55,531,046 29,239,575 
Formaldehyde ..........1b 1, R49, 433 5,709,520 3,925,762 
Gypsum, crude. ton 8,053 4,651 9,234 
lead, arsenate.........1b. 3,749,115 , 2,900,250 1,712,58:; 
Nicotine sulphate (40% ». 1b. 497,282 501,314 











Balt wccccccsccsecccsces Ib, 175 613, 852 294,080,470 248,545,108 
Soda ash......+4.- .- Ib. 139,808,699 116,966,998 160,113,471 
COMMIS cecccccccccces Ib, 189,841,739 209,932,472 260,999,692 
Sodium bicarbonate..... lb 24,687,907 22,600,719 31,313,315 
CHAWMIGS coccsveccseus .lb 2,963,724 12,816,205 2,338,620 
Phosphates .........+.1b 6,093,118 8,051 Ooo 8,905,718 
UESOMOD ceiccccerceeve ll 13,586,364 , 16,088,860 
Sulphur, crude......++. ton 474,551 41, ‘068 627,819 
7 . 
Coaltar Chemicals 
1141.¢ 14) lash 
BONGO wcecctcccecvcc sf il 2, 202, Fete 7 B22. 728 = 12,990,301 
COGIAP oocccessscavess gal 4,064, 4e0 71, 406 620,200 
COGMORO® Gibcicescases gal 3 2,397,706 
PRONG 6c nsccecsvccccece Ib 2,058,398 
MR Seseebe0Sereee ees lb + 
RYLOL cece eeeeeeeeeceee Ib TV ececes 





* Not separately recorded 


Dyestuffs, Textile, and Leather 
Chemicals 





1M HO 1930 
Chestnut extract.......1Ib. 14,448,515 22,587,410 7,731,035 
DORCHIN ..cccccccsecs «Ib 7,186,417 138,671,297 8,616,761 
Logwooid extract........ Ib ES6,000 54,216 543,87 
Sodium chromates...... Ib. 12,269,660 22,583,006 10,855,420 


Drugs and Fine Chemicals 





1940 1939 
Corn syrup...... .Ib 93,901,225 49,480,916 
ee .lb 1, 180,274 361,418 
GIVCOPIN  cccccccccs Ib, $ .B78,480 7,398,681 
DL: cs cuansciees gal 377.030 2.157.500 1,219,813 
CUIOMBLIVOR sccvsccsecss Ib, 146,817 730,877 91,789 












Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 


Materials 































Kerosene 
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Petroleum Products 


1941.* 110. 
.053, 790 3,138,819 


1939 
7,994,124 





1941.* 1940. 1939. Liquefied gases... eeeeeelb. «=616,507,445 15,915,165 13,028,714 
AGRON civivsreseveven Ib 509,816 26,150,288 238,115,332 Naphthas, solvents, and 
Aleoho! AEF hoc cesvnse Ib 4,874,870 7,618,568 similar light produe tB.c 
Amyl acetate... . Tb, ‘ 461,481 bbl 208,353 291.675 1,564,365 
Black, carbon.......+++ Ib 177,722,502 203,827,817 Oil, white mineral (Med.) 
Butyl acetate....... «Ib 4,519,° 6,318,685 6,828,283 gal, 2,176,746 2,234,476 1,665,945 
Glue, animal........... Ib 1,447,222 1,45 58 ,f09 1,429,343 Paraffin WAX....cecsecs Ib. 132,538,274 189,810,988 282,519,030 
Lampblack ....606. - Ib 1,101,868 t 957,587 Petroleum, crude......bbl, 19,281,112 51,495,494 72,063,824 
ea ee ae Ib 4,099,590 72, 2,647,536 Petroleum jellies....... Ib 45,625,063 58,882,298 { 
White (carb., dry) -lb 3,001,002 036. 341 2,933, — “ane 
Litharge ...... eoveges lb. 4,006,420 3,171,072 4,155,2 * Not separately recorded. 
Lithopone .... oveseeses 33,907,410 28,596,721 9,690, aa 
POG, MOMs. 6c chews sveee Ib. 93,869,374 163, po 5,500 297,190,500 oye ° 
WOME ties ccauntial ..Ib, 87,928,655 83 170,642,500 Fertilizer Materials 
Tar, WOOG..c.0e00 ..Ib 81,294 18,347,068 
Titanium dioxides....... Ib. ,899, 8638 1941.* 1940. 1939 : 
Turpentine, gum spirit.1) 2,817,995 9,841,527 Ammonium sulphate. ..ton 62,951 150,852 46,664 
WORE Tay wiekcececwenre Ib, 1,214,901 2,022,868 Phosphate materials, other 
Aine Oxide... ccecsccsss Ib. 10,808,056 6,970,240 — eee ee 822,214 767,919 978,086 
Potassic materials,..... ton 61,689 83,089 122,098 
Oils, Fats, and Superpnespuate ..ton 102,734 141,289 95, 224 
1941.* 1939 * Nine months; later data unavailable; records for 1939 and 
Acid, stearic, inedible. .Ib, 5,409, 822 1,252,002 1940 are for the full year. 
Cocoa butter, edible....1b. 6,016,315 13,586,179 
ee rn 0M 2505480408 01313296 277.2 EEE ———————— 
OCleostearin .sccscccseve Ib. 315,529 89,197 153,317 
CHe® MOCK .cccsesccseses Ib. 1,670,181 1,636,854 4,893,565 
Oil, castor. gal 104,436 161,208 168,464 
Coconut, ‘edible setae Ib. 12 368,079 15, 160,654 765 
BVIGGIONG  sccccesevvess Ib. ¢ > 24,372,191 3,355 
Corn, edible..... lb. 188,688 205,384 
Cottonseed, crude..... Ib, 2,860,485 1,588, 606 en ® . . 
Metined .sessscc ves Ib. 8,813,658 9,081,520 Additional copies of this 
EAMBOCE cccoscuctvene lb 4,453,430 2,566,060 
Neutsfoot ......... Ib 338,119 615,072 
Oleo SSedeecnwee eee Ib, 461,948 5,466,157 1 , s ras 
Peat. ellie. .... ib, 6,628,764 ons on: Review Section are avail- 
Pine ener cei 977,871 1,682,163 
Red (oleic acid)......lb. 1,420,490 1,128,868 
Sov be adible ) & , 
a ee able at 25c a copy 
Boyheans .2 sesccecess -lb ¥ 5 465,418 62 
TAUOW soccces 62 veeeedWe "10. 171 122,345 
SOG. veextinaees lt 1,708,597 2 G09, 589 


Botanical Drugs 





SCI 


1941.* 140. 1ay 
Ginseng root OU,B14 188,520 150,277 
Essential Oils 
141 140, 1939 


Oil peppermint... Ib 192,702 315,830 





396,075 
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MARK THESE TRADE MARKS 


When Buying Active Carbon, Fatty 
Acids, Precipitated Chalk 


In the treatment of many chemicals and pharmaceuticals, the use of NUCHAR 
Active Carbon has made the products more marketable and lowered the 


manufacturing costs. 


This use of NUCHAR has extended to all branches of 


the Chemical Industry as indicated by the following examples: inorganics 
such as Ammonium Chloride; alkaloids such as Quinine, Caffeine: medicinals 
such as Salicylates; specifics such as Arsphenamine; photographics such as 
Hydroquinone; plasticizers such as Tricresyl Phosphate; dye intermediates 
such as Sulfanilic Acid. 


LIQRO (crude Tall Oil) is a blend of crude pine fatty acids. It is used in the 
manufacture of low priced Soaps and Soap Products, Asphalt Emulsions, 
Cutting Oils, Flotation Reagents, Pitches, Animal Dips and many other prod- 
ucts where a low cost, efficient base is required. 


INDUSOIL (refined Tall Oil) is a blend of refined pine fatty acids. INDUSOI. 
is inexpensive and is used in place of Red Oil and other fatty acids in the 
manufacture of Textile Oils and Soaps, Soluble Oils, Penetrating Oils, Draw- 
ing and Cutting Oils, Greases, Polishes and Paint Oils. 


SNOW TOP Precipitated Calcium Carbonate is of the highest quality and 
possesses these important characteristics: high chemical and physical purity, 
neutral character, extreme whiteness, soft texture, fine particle size, and high 
absorbency. Used as a filler in the Rubber Industry; extender of Paints and 
Enamels; ingredient for Dentifrices, Cosmetics, Pharmaceuticals, Polishes, 
Cement, Table Salt, Dog Biscuits, Paper, etc. 
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Trade Leaders Review and Forecast 


VY. A. Acer 


Vice-President, Spencer 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Kellogg & 


In speaking of our industry we shall 
touch on linseed oil. coconut oil, castor 
oil, soybean oil, and chinawood oil. 

Linseed oil business through 1941 
has been excellent, and final statistics 
will probably show the biggest pro- 
duction and consumption of oil in 
the history of the United States. Prices 
have moved in a rather narrow range, 
at least compared to prices of other 
oils and fats. Our raw material, flax- 
seed, has been available in large quan- 
tities through a large United States 
crop and the availability of boats to 
carry Argentine seed to supplement 
the United States production. Argen- 
tina has had lots of seed and is carry- 
ing over into next year from 30,000,000 
to 35,000,000 bushels. The prospects 
for 1942 are excellent as far as the 
availability of raw material is con- 
cerned. Argentina has with their 
carry-over and their new crop per- 
haps 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 bushels, 
with the United States almost the only 
customer for this seed. Consumption 
should be very large, perhaps even 
larger than 1941 but dependent upon 
the ability of linseed oil consumers in 
some cases to get other materials to- 
gether with linseed oil. Civilian use 
of materials using linseed oil will 
probably be curtailed somewhat by 
war uses for protecting the vast war 
machine, and war supplies will be the 
greatest ever seen. Economic factors 
would seem now to indicate a reason- 
able price compared to prices of other 
oils, fats, and general commodities 
but restricted action by our govern- 
ment and that of Argentina may have 
more effect upon prices and supplies 
than do these economic factors. 

Coconut oil business through 1941 
was very good. Soap, confectioners, 
cracker and biscuit, and other indus- 


trial users enjoyed a very good busi- 
ness and used the record imports and 
production of coconut oil freely. Prices 











moved in a wide range from a trifle 
over 3 cents a pound f.o.b. Atlantic 
coast at the start of the year to 10 
cents a pound which was the price 
of oil just before the OPA placed 
their ceiling on December 12. The 
outlook for 1942 is clouded by the 
war in the Far East which seems 
likely to seriously curtail or perhaps 
prevent imports of copra and coconut 
oil from that area so we shall doubt- 
less have to do with much smaller 
supplies and curtail consumption. 
Economic factors would make prices 
higher but governmental control may 
here also be more important. 

Castor oil has also enjoyed a record 
production and consumption in 1941. 
The textile industry, the artificial 
leather industry, and other normal 
castor oil users had excellent busi- 
ness. Added to this, the development 
and increased consumption of de- 
hydrated castor oil which has been on 
the market but a few years was as 
great as the industry could take care 
of. Prices on castor oil developed 
a moderately rising trend through the 
year but were on the whole surpris- 
ingly stable. Incidentally, castor oil 
was not affected by the OPA ruling 
of December 12 as its price on that 
date was the same as it was on No- 
vember 26 so that it has continued 
to move without interference. The 
outlook for 1942 is excellent as re- 
gards production and consumption. We 
look for a continuation of all uses of 
castor oil in as great or greater volume 
during 1942, Raw material supplies 
are abundant in Brazil. Its supply 
will be a question of transportation 
from the interior to the coastal points 
in Brazil to the United States. Price- 
wise, the outlook is firm but we would 
not expect anything too radical in 
the way of price advances. 

Soybean oil has moved into con- 
sumption during 1941 about as rapidly 
as produced. Production has been 
the greatest ever witnessed. The 
amount of soybean oil produced and 
consumed was only limited by the 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO PAINT MANUFACTURERS 
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crop of beans grown in 1940. The 
price trend in 1941 was upward, in 
fact sharply upward, in the last four 
months of the year. Prices in early 
December were beyond the ceiling 
prices fixed as of November 26 and it 
would seem reasonable to expect these 
prices to be adjusted upward. The 
price of soybean oil in relation to 
cottonseed oil was much wider than 
normal and it would be reasonable 
to expect soybean oil to sell closer to 
it in 1942 than it did in 1941. For 
1942 we expect a greater production 
and consumption because of having 
26,000,000 or 27,000,000 bushels more 
of beans to crush. These domestic 
oils will have to supplant some of the 
foreign oils which have been shut out 
and there will be an urgent demand 
for all the soybean oil that can be 
produced, with price trend naturally 
upward but perhaps governed by 
political regulations. 

Chinawood oil has been through- 
out the year handicapped by extreme 
difficulty in bringing in supplies from 
China. The price and supplies have 
been controlled wholly by the Uni- 
veral Trading Corporation who have 
done well so far in taking care of 
the trade’s requirements. The price 
trend has been upward although prob- 
ably not so violently so as it would 
have been had it been left to the play 
of free economic forces. The outlook 
for 1942 is very dubious. It is hard 
to see how supplies can come in with 
any freedom and we must anticipate 
a curtailment of imports and of con- 
sumption. 


E. M. Allen 


President, Mathieson 
Inc., New York 


Alkali Works, 


Our production facilities, capable 
of an annual output of more than 


300,000 tons of alkali, were operating 
at capacity throughout most of 1941. 
There was a period during the Sum- 
mer when shortage of water supply 
compelled us to curtail much needed 
During 1941, our prin- 


production. 






“sagging.” 


Lecithin) 
stocks. 


The use of Soya Lecithin was discussed in the 
open forum at the Chicago Convention of 
Production Clubs to prevent or minimize 


cipal problem dealt with production 
and the availability of raw materials 
and supplies. It has been particularly 
difficult for us to maintain elasticity 
in our supplies of containers and ma- 
terials for those containers which we 
ourselves fabricate. Steel cylinders 
and various valves for liquid chlorine 
and anhydrous ammonia cannot be 
replaced within twelve to eighteen 
months after placing of orders and 
a serious shortage of this important 
equipment may develop. There is 
some tendency toward hoarding of 
these items, but careful management 
and the allocation plan now in effect 
on liquid chlorine will reduce this to 
a minimum. Sheet steel for alkali 
drums, cans for our specialties, burlap 
and paper bags are all scarce and must 
be ordered well in advance of our 
actual needs. 

During the year, we built an addi- 
tion to our Lake Charles, La., plant. 
This step in plant expansion provides 
us with a 40 percent increase in pro- 
duction facilities. This expansion was 
made in an effort to cope with the in- 
creasing demand for our products by 
the Southern paper and textile in- 
dustries, particularly for our new 
synthetic saltcake, the increasing de- 
mand for which was caused by a shut- 
ting-off of imported material. 

An ever-increasing amount of our 
production has been shipped directly 
to the Federal government and to 
consumers working on national de- 
fense contracts. This has made it nec- 
essary to curtail shipments to our 
nondefense consumers, and the latter 
were allocated tonnage on a percent- 
age basis dependent on the material 
remaining after defense requirements 
had been met. 

This heavy domestic demand al- 
lowed us to fill only a portion of ex- 
port orders which were placed with 
us, the volume of which increased 
tremendously as a result of World 
War Il. \Yirtually all of our export 
business is handled through the 
United States Alkali Export Associa- 


But do you know also that it reduces surface- 
tension in pigment grinding and provides 
emulsification that retards pigment settling? 


Send for a working sample of Encoloid (Soya 
and price quotation from spot 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


* 441 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. C. 


| 
| 
| 
WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE ii c u R F R Cc 
| 
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os QOAR SPMTHETICS 


Distillers of Essential Oils. Manu- 
facturers of Aromatics, Perfume 
Bases, and Terpeneless Essential Oils. 


Special Compounds for All Kinds of 


Soaps, Disinfectants, Sprays and 


Insecticides. 


SYNTHETIC PERFUMES 
CITRONELLA, CLOVES, 
LEMONGRASS, LAVENDER, 
GERANIUM 


ALSO 
LEMON, ORANGE, LIME, 
PEPPERMINT OILS, etc. 


Samples Submitted Gladly. 
Send Us Your Problems. 


STANDARD SYNTHETICS, Inc. 


119 West 25th Street New York, N.Y. 


Cables--Stanco, New York 


HIGH MELTING POINT 


ARIS TOWAX 





FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 


PRODUCT OF 


THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIF. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
PETROLEUM SPECIALTIES 


INC. 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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tion, which, organized in 1919 under 
the Webb-Pomerene act, has estab- 
lished selling agencies throughout the 
world. Lend-lease and good-neigh- 
bor demands will probably control our 
export sales during 1942, 

Our efforts in the research field 
were extended during the year, main- 
ly with the idea of developing prod- 
ucts which could be substituted by 
nondefense consumers for those prod- 
ucts being diverted to national de- 
fense. The effectiveness of this pro- 
gram was reflected recently by our 
opening at Niagara Falls, N. Y., a new 
sodium chlorite plant, consumption of 
which is primarily in the textile and 
paper industries. 

We consider the maintenance of con- 
sumer good-will of the utmost impor- 
tance through these days of remote con- 
trol. Our sales and technical service 
departments are valuable assets which 
we have built up by many years of 
careful and expensive management. 
We expect to continue to maintain 
regular contact with our consumers 
and to render all possible service and 
technical assistance to them. 

As to 1942, our efforts will be con- 
centrated on keeping pace with the 
national ‘all-out’ defense program, 
by striving to fill our share of gov- 
ernment orders and commitments 
from companies working on defense 
contracts, as well as endeavoring to 
solve the problems of the nondefense 
consumer through the development of 
new products. Moreover, one of our 
major tasks during 1942 will be the 
operation of a $16,000,000 magnesium 
plant for the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. This plant, now being con- 
structed at Lake Charles, La., will 
have an annual output of 30,000,000 
pounds of magnesium metal. 


B. F. Ascher 
President, American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers’ Association 


The American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association has completed a 
year in which the association has tried 
to give greater service to its members. 
This extra effort and endeavor have 
been occasioned by recognition of the 
fast-changing times. In the space of 
one year it is remarkable to look back 
to January, 1941, and consider our 
problems at that time and compare 
them with our problems in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 

It is impossible to predict the course 
of events in 1942. Undoubtedly short- 
ages in chemicals and materials will 
occur. Synthetics and substitutes will 
be developed and adapted. Our natural 
ingenuity will be tasked and will not 
be found wanting. 

Business during 1942 will un- 
doubtedly set records with most of 
the members. Due to our great de- 
fense effort, our national income will 
set all-time records which will be re- 
flected in our members’ sales. We 
have the unusual job in 1942 of 
allocating our products fairly among 
our customers, not exclusively selling. 

Yes, we are going to have lots 
of problems next year, but we have 
a duty in 1942 that compels our solv- 
ing these problems. We must con- 
tribute our share to preserve our 
country. We are obligated to see 
that the pharmaceuticals necessary to 
our fighting force and our civilian 
population flow in the quantities re- 
quired and up to proper standards. 
We further realize that through re- 
search we must provide medical ad- 
vancements to increase the health and 
efficiency of our country’s citizens. 


William R. Boyd, Jr. 
President, American Petroleum Insti- 
tute 


The declaration of the existence of 
a state of war with the Axis powers 
found the American petroleum indus- 
try working at breakneck speed, with 
the thoroughgoing cooperation of the 
government, to meet new demands for 
petroleum products, and to eliminate 
bottlenecks before they have a chance 
to affect the supply of petroleum, 

On the very day Congress was act- 
ing to meet the treacherous attack of 
Japan, Petroleum Coordinator Harold 
L. Ickes, with keen foresight and 
patriotic resolve, was organizing a 
Petroleum Industry Council for Na- 
tional Defense—a sort of partnership 
arrangement between the Federal 
government and the petroleum indus- 
try, to have petroleum play its all- 
important part in prosecuting the war. 


Demand for petroleum products in 
1941 was by far the greatest in the 
eighty-year history of the industry, 
amounting nearly to 1,600,000,000 bar- 
rels,, or almost 10 percent above 1940; 
United States consumption alone in- 
creased more than 12 percent. At the 
end of the year the industry was pro- 
ducing crude petroleum at a rate of 
more than 4,100.000 barrels a day, 
with predictions made that rapidly 
mounting needs would require produc- 
tion of 4,500,000 barrels a day by the 
middle of 1942, and possibly of 5,000,- 
000 barrels a day by July 1, 1943. 

The petroleum industry, by its very 
nature, is so integrated from oilwell 
to consumer that almost any operating 
change in one smal) part of the indus- 
try has its inevitable reaction in other 
branches of the industry thousands of 
miles away. Defense demands already 
have made many such changes impera- 
tive, and more will come. 

In order that these changes might 
be made with complete fairness to all 
elements of the industry, and that 
the industry might make its maximum 
cooperative contribution to national 
defense without any hindrance be- 
cause of possible illegality, the Presi- 
dent on May 28 appointed Secretary 
of the Interior Harold L. Ickes as 
Petroleum Coordinator for National 
Defense. With the cooperation of the 
industry and of dozens of regional 
committees of oil men, he has pru- 
dently and effectively met the prob- 
lems that so far have appeared, and 
actively is working closely in coopera- 
tion with the industry to assure com- 
pletely adequate supplies of petroleum 
for all national defense needs in the 
future. 

On December 1, 1941 this govern- 
ment-industry cooperation was put on 
a more formal basis with the appoint- 
ment of a national Petroleum Industry 
Council for National Defense, charged 
by the coordinator with advising him 
and considering on its own motion 
matters relating to the coordination 
of the industry, and taking any action 
recommended by the coordinator. The 
council is composed of representative 
oil men from all branches of the 
industry. 

During 1941 the industry was con- 
cerned with a number of potentially 
serious problems, among them the 
threat of a deficiency of petroleum 
supplies on the East coast, huge addi- 
tional demands for 100-octane super 
aviation motor fuel. reduced supplies 
of raw materials for the manufacture 
of tetraethyl-lead, and the need for 
high priorities to assure the continu- 
ing normal operations of the industry. 

To meet these and other national de- 
fense emergencies, the petroleum in- 
dustry spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in new capital expenditures 
during 1941, for new refining equip- 
ment, new pipelines, and new tank- 
ships, along with the regular capital 
expansion of the industry. Shipyards 
turned out many new high-speed tank- 
ships in record time during the year, 
and many others are being built or 
are on order for oil companies and 
the Maritime Commission, with com- 
pletion scheduled for 1942 and 1943. 

Two national defense pipelines—a 
250-mile crude oil line from Portland, 
Me. to Montreal, Canada. and a 450- 
mile products line from Port St. Joe, 
Fla. to Chattanooga. Tenn.— were com- 
pleted before the end of the year, and 
a third products line, 1,260 miles long, 
from Baton Rouge. La. to Greens- 
boro, N. C., is nearing completion. 

Capacity of American refineries to 
produce 100-octane aviation motor 
fuel increased to nearly 44,000 barrels 
daily (50,000 barrels or 2,100,000 gal- 
lons with a greater proportion of 
tetraethyl-lead) by the end of 1941, 
and plans sponsored by the Petroleum 
Coordinator call for quadrupling this 
huge capacity within the earliest pos- 
sible time. The present capacity for 
this one grade of aviation fuel alone 
is far greater than the total capacity 
of the rest of the world combined, and 
is seven and one-half times the U. S. 
consumption of all grades of aviation 
fuel as recently as 1938. 

All the agencies of the Federal 
government having to do _ with 
petroleum and petroleum product pro- 
duction and transportation are busily 
engaged in working out cooperatively 
with the industry every problem as it 
arises. The Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator for National Defense is func- 
tioning with great intelligence and ef- 
fectiveness. The state regulatory agen- 
cies and the Interstate 03] Compact 
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Commission are geared into the pro- 
gram. And the petroleum industry 
and all its units are going to do a 
magnificent job! 


H. L. Brooks 
President, the Toilet Goods Associa- 

tion 

During the past few years a greater 
appreciation and interest has devel- 
oped in and for the toilet goods in- 
dustry, not-only because of the ef- 
fect and results that the individual 
achieves from the proper use of its 
products, but because of the realiza- 
tion that good grooming and a better 
general appearance have a noticeable 
effect on the spirits and morale of all. 

Even certain State institutions of 
one kind ‘or another are teaching 
their inmates more and more about 
tidiness and an attractive being, so 
that when discharged they are better 
able to take their proper places again 


in society. Many women’s colleges 
throughout the country have made 
good grooming. charm, and beauty 


courses part of their curriculum. 

And so our industry. as it faces the 
New Year, believes it has a major and 
greater role to perform in the main- 
tenance of public morale. It is a 
truism that man does not live by 
bread alone, and if this axiom covers 
the lovelier sex also, it is just as true 
in wartime. That appeal should not 
and will not be used as a direct means 
to sell our merchandise, but our in- 
dustry does hope that its importance 
in the American standard of living 
will not be overlooked or go unrecog- 
nized when the needs for civilian use 
are allocated. At the same time, first 
things must come first, and as essen- 
tial as may be our part in the public 
welfare, still more imperative and 
necessary is the role we must and 
will play in aiding our country with 
every means at our disposal to achieve 
the victory which must and will be 
ours. 

Already our industry has volun- 
tarily offered to reduce its consump- 
tion of paper and cardboard during 
the coming year by 25 percent from 
the quantity used in 1941. It is study- 
ing the possibilities of pressed card- 
board, processed paper, and certain 
plastics not on the priority list, for 
lipsticks, compacts, and the like, to 
replace the metal now used, which 
material is more badly needed in the 
armament program than those men- 
tioned. If a shortage of alcohol 
should develop because of its re- 
quired use elsewhere, then we shall 
expect to have our allocation reduced 
in line with other civilian industries. 

As for essentia! oils heretofore im- 
ported from abroad, and of which a 
shortage may develop in the future, 
research is being conducted with the 
Department of Agriculture, as well 
as with countries in Central and 
South America to try to produce in 
this hemisphere the equivalent qual- 
ity of those heretofore brought in 
from Europa, Asia. and Africa. This 
industry has a heritage of quality to 
live up to, and it will continue to 
maintain that high standard even if 
it means a voluntary elimination of 


certain products because of the im- 
possibility of getting the essentials 
that go into our blending. We un- 


fortunately cannot be too confident of 
quick results in this field, as the estab- 
lishment of a native industry in es- 
sential oils is a matter not of months, 
but of years. As for containers and 
presentations, the public may have to 
accept less fancy ones during the 
months and years to come, but after 
all, it will be the products themselves 
—the daily indispensables—that will 
be wanted as so well illustrated by 
the demand that exists for these daily 
necessities today in England after 
more than two vears of war. Those 
we shall do our utmost to furnish to 
our consumers. 

Our relations with our trade and 
public have been strengthened, main- 
ly because we have offered quality 
merchandise at reasonable prices. 

Despite obstacles and _ problems 
ahead, we face the future with every 
confidence. We pledge ourselves to 
fulfill our threefold responsibility to 
our country, our customers and our 
consumers. 


_ 
G.F. Coope 
President, Potash Company of America, 
New York 
The year 1942 finds a young Amer- 
ican enterprise faced with the task 
of supplying potash for domestic agri- 
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cultural needs indicated as extremely 
heavy, a substantial demand for ton- 
nage for chemical uses, and a call from 
our friendly neighbors, such as Canada 
and Cuba, to take care of their re- 
quirements. 

At. the beginning of World War I 
the American potash industry was 
practically nonexistent, and we were 
dependent upon Germany for supply. 
When this was cut off, all kinds of 
expedients to produce potash were 
resorted to, and _ prices’ climbed 
to fantastic heights for the small 
amount __ available. At the ezd 
of the war, the European pro- 
ducers came back into our markets 
and all American producers, save one, 
the American Potash & Chemical 
Company, were forced out by com- 
petition. During the 1930’s, as a re- 
sult of government exploration and 
subsequent private development, the 
deposits of the Carlsbad district in 
New Mexico were opened up and be- 
came producers. However, until the 
outbreak of the present war in Europe, 
a large part of the potash used here 
was supplied from abroad. 

Today we find that conditions are 
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quite different from those in the last 
war. Rapid increase in productive 
capacity, some of which is just get- 
ting into operation, plus twenty-four 
hours per day, seven days a week 
working schedules, have placed the 
American producers in a position to 
take care of the indicated demands 
with high quality products, both agri- 
cultural and chemical. Nor is there 
any reason to expect a repetition of 
the price performances of the first 
World War. 

The result has been achieved by a 
combination of an aggressive and 
enterprising policy on the part of the 
industry in anticipating needs and 
spending the necessary money for ad- 
ditional plant to take care of them, 
and a cooperative and helpful attitude 
on the part of government in ob- 
taining the necessary equipment for 
this work. Due to these factors, I 
believe that the American potash pro- 
ducers are ready to do their job. 


Clinton H. Crane 
President, Lead Industries Association 


At the close of 1941 lead is still in 
the best supply position of any of the 


common and essential metals, just as 
it was at the beginning of the year. 
However, the situation is by no means 
as easy as it was twelve months ago. 
At that time it appeared that defense 
requirements would take only a small 
portion of total lead production and 
thus leave a large tonnage of lead for 
civilian uses. Actually defense took a 
much larger portion of the available 
lead than was anticipated and the nor- 
mal civilian uses of lead expanded tre- 
mendously. On top of this acute 
shortages of such metals as copper and 
zine led to wholesale substitution of 
lead for these scarcer metals. Instead 
of lead being easily able to satisfy 
all demands, many thousand tons more 
could be used each month. 
Production of lead by domestic re- 
finers has been running in the neigh- 
borhood of 50,000 tons a month. An- 
other 25,000 tons a month is being 
provided by Mexican, Canadian, Peru- 
vian, Australian, and other foreign 
mines through the government’s 
Metals Reserve Company. Consump- 
tion has averaged about 80,000 tons a 
month, the difference being provided 
from stocks of foreign lead taken over 
by the Metals Reserve Company In the 
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Summer 
stocks held by domestic producers, 
which are now reduced to a low point. 
Consumption would be much higher if 
the lead were available. 

Toward the year-end domestic mine 
production began to show an increase 
and should average appreciably high- 
er in 1942. This resulted from mines 
changing from a five-day week to a 
six-day or seven-day week. An un- 
official ceiling price of 5.85 cents per 
pound exists on lead at the request 
of OPA. A higher price would prob- 
ably bring into production a large 
number of small, high-cost and margi- 
nal producers and additional foreign 
lead. 

As the situation during 1941 gradu- 
ally grew tighter, lead was placed un- 
der full government control in Octo- 
ber by general preference order M-38 
of the OPM. Under this order, do- 
mestic producers are required to set 
aside a percentage of production each 
month to take care of immediate de- 
fense demands. 

Among the defense uses of lead 
which first come to mind is ammuni- 
tion. The demand for this purpose in- 
creased greatly toward the end of the 
year upon completion of new govern- 
ment ammunition factories and will 
increase further as a result of actual 
declaration of war. Storage batteries, 
cable sheathing, chemical equipment 
for explosives plants, plumbing in de- 
fense housing, and a number of other 
uses come under the heading of de- 
fense. All these demands are being 
satisfied. 

The demand for lead from the white 
lead industry has been heavy. That 
industry is working at close to capac- 
ity and could use a great deal more 
lead than it is getting. Shortages of 
zine oxide and titanium pigments have 
added to the already heavily increased 
demand for white lead. 

As conditions stand at present, there 
is little danger that defense needs will 
not be fully provided for, as will prob- 
ably essential civilian requirements. 
The course of the price and resulting 
production may well determine what 
happens to many civilian requirments, 
which will also be affected by curtail- 
ment in many industries, like the au- 
tomobile and building industries. 


John N. Curlett 


President, National Association of 
Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers 
The 

Association 


membership of the National 
of Insecticide Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers is faced with 
“Disease has 


and 
a great responsibility. 


always been more deadly than bul- 


lets in its toll of human life.” There- 
fore, with the concentration of new 
groups in various sections of the 
country at this time, the protection 
of the public health is a more serious 
problem than under normal condi- 
tions. The maintenance of sanitation 


and the control of disease are prob- 
lems which rest heavily on the mem- 
bership of our group. 

To keep tne channels open so that 
supplies of the many materials neces- 
sary for the products used to control 
insects and disease germs is Our main 
problem. In addition to the normal 
demand there is going to be an extra 
demand brought about by the large 
movement of troops as well as of 
populations on trains to army defense 
plants or wherever there are any 
new groupings of people. Therefore, 
the membership of this association 
has an extremely busy year ahead of 
them in seeing that these materials 
are available when needed. Fortu- 
nately, the supply of these products 
depends upon the allocation of mate- 
rials, most of which are in this coun- 
try. This is so unlike my own 
particular business of spices, teas, and 
extracts, the raw materials for which 
come from countries that may not be 
able to export for sometime, due to 
the war. 


The membership of this associa- 
tion definitely appreciates the prob- 
lems which the officials in Washing- 
ton are having in the allocation of 
raw materials and has heartily en- 
dorsed the defense program and will 


do everything in their power to 
cooperate with it. Then, in turn, 
they appreciate the fact that the 


health officials of the nation realize 
the responsibility of our membership 


and to some extent out of to control 


that deadly enemy—‘dis- 
ease.” 


R.H. de Greeff 


President, R. W. Greeff & Co., New 
York 


In reviewing the position of the 
chemical industry during the year 
1941, it is naturally tempting to make 
a comparison with the opening period 
of the last war, particularly to those 
of us who were active in the industry 
during that time. 

Several factors stand out prominently 
in such a comparison. First of all 
we must be struck by the enormously 
increased output in all lines of the 
industry during the present time, and 
it seems hard to realize how we man- 
aged to get along with our 1914- 
1918 output of many products, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that quite 
a few of our products were then ex- 
tensively shipped to the various allied 
and neutral countries. 

Secondly, we must be impressed. by 
the much more intelligent develop- 
ment of marketing and pricing adopted 
by the industry during our present 
emergency, due to the fine restraint 
shown by the important factors in the 
industry as regards distribution and 
pricing of their products, helped no 
doubt by the also more-intelligent 
organization of purchases on the part 
of foreign and domestic governmental 
agencies. 

The chemical industry stands close 
to the top of the list of those fields of 
endeavor which are in the front line 
of our war effort, and it is gratifying 
to see how our. industry has risen 
to the demands made upon it. 


Carl Z. Draves 


Former President (1941), American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists. 


The technological position of the 
United States in 1941 with respect to 
textile dyeing and finishing stood in 
marked contrast to the situation in 
1917. Most fast dyes and special tex- 
tile chemicals were unavailable for 
the textile industry in World War I 
because they had been imported. 
Furthermore adequate and uniform 
methods for testing dyed and finished 
fabrics were also not available be- 
cause of this general dependence upon 
Europe and because there was no or- 
ganization in America interested in 
the promotion of testing methods 
adapted to American conditions of 
manufacture and consumption. 

With the establishment and growth 
of a dyestuff and textile chemical in- 
dustry in the United States after the 
last war, there was founded about the 
same time (1921) the American As- 
sociation of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists with a membership drawn 
from chemists both in the textile mills 
and in that part of the chemical in- 
dustry which serves the textile field. 
This association, through its research 
committee, set itself the task of study- 
ing methods for testing the fastness of 
dyed and finished fabrics to all de- 
structive agencies, such as light and 
washing. 

As a result of these research activi- 
ties of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and the 
cooperation of other organizations, 
such as the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the American 
Standards Association, the National 
Bureau of Standards....and others, 
there are now available standard 
methods of testing which are widely 
used by army, navy and other pur- 
chasing agencies in specifications for 
the purchase of textile materials of 
all kinds. Since 1917, therefore, not 
only has the American. chemical in- 
dustry made dyes and chemicals of 
domestic manufacture available for 
textile finishing, but the government 
is enabled to insist that textile ma- 
terials meet exacting but practical 
standards of quality. 

This coperation of American textile 
chemists with the government for de- 
fense purposes is being actively fol- 
lowed in 1942. A committee of the as- 
sociation is now working with the 
Quartermaster’s Department of the 
United States Army for the specifica- 
tion of wool dyes suitable to obtain 
an olive-drab color on woolen ma- 
terials, which will not only exhibit 
the necessary fastness properties but 
which also will give uniform results 
in different textile mills so that all 
olive-drab uniforms will indeed be 
uniform, 
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Arthur G. Dunn 


President, American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation 


The year 1941 has certainly been 
an active and hectic year for the en- 
tire spice industry. 

All the difficulties and problems 
which have confronted it cannot be 
written unless at great length, but 
briefly the highlights have been along 
the following lines: 

All the association’s standing and 
special committees have worked very 
diligently to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way with the trade, the Food 
and Drug Administration, and other 
government agencies. The association 
has formulated a committee entitled 
“The Special Committee on Produc- 
tion of Spices, Seeds, and Herbs in 
the Western Hemisphere” whose pur- 
pose it is to encourage new sources 
of supply and the growing of domestic 
spices and allied products, 

During this year, two special con- 
tracts have been adopted by the mem- 
bership for use in connection with 
sales of ground bulk spices and seeds. 
The continued use of these contracts 
will be of great benefit to the spice 
industry. 

The association is now working on 
another contract for the use of the 
grinder members, for their sales of 
ground spices in bulk, and it is antici- 
pated that the association will hold 
a special meeting for the purpose of 
approving and adopting this contract 
early in 1942. We feel sure, inasmuch 
as this contract has the endorsement 
of the spice grinders’ section, that its 
use will be found beneficial to them. 

Despite the many difficulties that 
have arisen in our trade, the number 
of arbitrations have been compara- 
tively few which in itself speaks for 
the splendid co-operation of all of 
our members. 

Careful survey of the quantities of 
spices available at the time of this 
writing show ample supplies of the 
principle spices on hand for our 
ordinary needs for some time to come. 

Fresh natural spices are a very im- 
portant part of our food industry, and 
our campaign of many vears to en- 
courage the use of only fresh natural 
spices will continue. 


John J. Emery 
President, Emery Industries, Inc., Cin- 
cinnati 


The stearic and red oil industry has 
been running at approximate capacity, 
and we anticipate a continuance of 
this situation due to the war uses of 
its products. 


E.K. Halbach 


President, General Dyestuff Corpora- 
tion, New York 


The year 1941, as far as volume of 
sales is concerned, has been one of 
the largest since the establishment of 
our dyestuff industry. Also, it has 
been one of the most exacting years 
for the industry, especially the latter 
half of the year. At the beginning 
of the year, the civilian business was 
exceptionally good, and then as the 
government work commenced to flow, 
we were all confronted with the 
change-over to colors suitable for de- 
fense. Especially in the vat color 
field, the demand has been enormous, 
but in spite of the strain the indus- 
try has been able to satisfy the de- 
mands made upon it. Naturally, the 
stocks of most all of the manufactur- 
ers must be depleted and those goods 
which have been in most demand are 
being shipped practically hot from the 
driers. 

It stands to reason that an industry 
such as the dyestuff industry, which 
was planned and developed to take 
care of the normal requirements in 
this country, with a moderate allow- 
ance for export, would be subjected to 
a terrific strain when it is called upon 
to supply not only our own increased 
consumption—first for civilian and 
later for defense work—but also en- 
deavors to co-operate in our goodwill 
policy with our Southern neighbors; 
to assist our allies especially with de- 
fense orders at the request of our 
government; and to co-operate under 
the lease-lend plans. The industry is 
trying to perform a man’s sized job 
and it needs every bit of help and co- 
operation it can get. 

As for 1942, the prospects are for 
declining civilian business and rapidly 
increasing defense business, which, to- 
gether with the requirements made 
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on the industry as explained above, 
means that the dyestuff and allied 
industries will have to make super- 
human efforts in an endeavor to meet 
the demands made upon it. As an 
industry, I am sure we have the men 
and the ability, and that none will be 
found wanting in this time of stress 
and strain. 


Albert W. Hawkes 


President, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States 


Entering the doorway to the year 
1942, every American should rec- 
ognize that the threats to our Amer- 
ican way of life—and, therefore, the 
responsibilities of each of us, are 
greater than have been heretofore 
known to any living American. No 
one can foresee the future and no one 
can predict, with certainty, the out- 
come of events. 

We do know, however, that victory 
requires a united front—victory re- 
quires the best there is in each of us— 
and victory in a representative democ- 
racy requires that each should do his 
full share in the production, as well as 
in the use, of the machines and ma- 
terials of war. All this must be done 
in the American way; namely, through 
voluntary cooperation. It may. be 
necessary here and there to sur- 
render temporarily some of our in- 
dividual freedoms and rights. It may 
be necessary to accept temporarily 
a different type of regulation and re- 
striction than belongs to a representa- 
tive democracy in peacetime. If so, 
all good Americans will do it with 
good grace, but with a firm determi- 
nation that the waiving of these rights 
and the acceptance of these unusual 
restrictions must be temporary and 
must never take on the form of per- 
manent surrender. If these rights and 
privileges are permanently _ sur- 
rendered, then indeed will our fight 
to preserve the American way of life 
be in vain. 

Our forefathers started the fabric 
of representative democracy in this 
country, calling it a Republic, and it 
has been woven over a period of more 
than 150 years, through hard work, 
self-denial, intelligent research and 
development in the interest of creat- 


ing for all our people a higher stand- 
ard of living than has ever been 
known. 

Tne war now going on is a war in 
which brute force, barbarism, and 
dictatorship are trying to impose the 
will of the state upon the people, 
rather than to permit the people to 
furnish the voice and direction to the 
state—their servant. Those who will 
look, read, and understand are be- 
ginning to recognize that there is no 
substitute for hard work and sacrifice, 
either in creating or maintaining our 
standard of living. Unless our people 
as a whole learn that there is no easy 
way to obtain a good standard of 
living and that nothing but hard work 
and vigilance will protect individual 
freedom and the blessings that go with 
it, then indeed will the outlook for 
the future be dark. We must all have 
faith in the final good common sense 
of the people as a whole. We must 
be patient and considerate of one an- 
other and not unjustly critical. 

Right at this moment time in the 
production of things needed to pros- 
ecute the war to victory is of the first 
essence of the achievement. Let us all 
stop being boastful and go to work, 
creating harmony and speeding up 
production. Results will acclaim 
themselves. 

The outcome of this war will de- 
pend in large measure upon the de- 
velopment of superior organization 
and the production of materials re- 
quired by men of courage and de- 
termination to accomplish victory. 
These men are doubly fortified when 
in their true consciousness they know 
their cause is right and in the inter- 
est of humanity as a whole. 

We have a heartrending job to do, 
and we should all recognize that it 
entails work, sacrifice, suffering, and 
distress. The suffering and distress 
can be lightened if we cooperate fully 
and completely without the loss of a 
moment and with the determination 
of all to make it impossible for any 
one to take an unfair or unjust ad- 
vantage of a national crisis for per- 
sonal gain. 

We should determine to do the best 
we have in us to complete success- 
fully today’s work today and carry 
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this program through to the final day 
of victory. We must determine to 
make that victory a victory in fact, 
and this can be done only by follow- 
ing a course of tolerant understand- 
ing and charity in the making of a 
peace founded upon principles of jus- 
tice. Only through peace so estab- 
lished can we expect it to be lasting 
and can we through the years to come 
look back upon our achievement with 
pride. 


F. Albert Hayes 


President, National Association of 
Purchasing Agents 
War is here and we, as citizens, 


renew faith in our government, a 
government of, by, and for the people; 
reassert loyalty to those founding 
principles of freedom, justice, human- 
ity, and equality for which our fore- 
fathers pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes and sacred honor; and promise 
to defend the United States, so that 
freedom shall not perish from the 
earth. 

We, as purchasing agents, serving 
our companies and our country, have 
seen and felt the increasing strains 
caused by preparation for the defense 
of our country. .These will fade to 
insignificance compared to the stresses 
and dislocations now to ensue. “M” 
day has come. It is our job as citi- 
zens and purchasing agents to give 
ourselves unstintingly to the task be- 
fore us. This we pledge. 

This was to be a message carrying 
my best wishes for a Merry Christmas 
and Happy New Year—but I think I'll 
change it to a prayer that conditions 
will be changed in the not distant 
future when we can appropriately ex- 
tend such greeting. So, in the mean- 
time, carry on with stout hearts, un- 
daunted courage, strong in the faith 
of better days to come. 


Charles L. Huisking 
President, Charles L. Huisking & 
Co., New York 


While for those of us extensively 
engaged in import and export trade, 
the year just closed has been a par- 
ticularly hectic one, a comparison 
with the conditions that prevailed in 
the first few years of the previous 
World War moves up more favorably 
for the present. 

The outstanding feature of these 
days is the sound basis of our Ameti- 
can chemical industry, and while the 
been to the 


first consideration has 
supplying of domestic needs, enor- 
mous quantities of American - pro- 


duced materials have gone to the open 
ports of the world with very little 
upset to our home markets, and it has 
been a blessing to the legitimate trade 
in foreign countries that these sup- 
plies have been so readily available. 

With our actual entry into this war, 
there has been a natural tendency to 
tighten up on supplies and on Decem- 
ber 23 there came into effect the 
licensing of all export shipments, but 
with a recognition on the part of 
Washington that legitimate buyers 
outside the U.S.A. should have their 
supplies furnished from here if that 
imposes no penalty on our domestic 
needs. 


While war always creates chaos, 
the organizing of supplies, shipping 


space, etc., is steadily being improved, 
and this is always made more suc- 
cessful when trade support is readily 
given, as is the case now. 

There is far less tendency to specu- 
lative buying than was the case in 
the previous war, but the main reason 
absence has been the de- 
termination of the manufacturers 
themselves to keep their products 
flowing through established, legitimate 
and while it cannot be con- 
completely, this policy, plus 
price ceilings, the 
outlets, etec., has 


for its 


sources, 
trolled 
the adoption of 
shutting off of 
minimized it 

The outlook for 1942 is obscure with 
a unified determination to make the 
winning of the war paramount, and 
while we are sure to have many more 
restrictions placed upon us than have 
prevailed up to now, and some of 
these are likely to be burdensome, 
the hope and need for a quick victory 
over our enemies will ease the burden 
of complying with them. 

With the Pacific area having been 
brought into the war the incentive 
for producing synthetically some of 
the important items coming from 
there is accelerated, and as extensive 


work has already been done it is 
hoped that since the cost angle can 
now be taken care of that more of 
these will be firmly established and 


being produced competitively when 
the war ends. 
Fortunately, for this country 


camphor is now being produced in 
sufficient quantities to take care of 
the country’s normal needs and this 
has been one of the outstanding de- 
velopments of recent years. This has 
enabled.our consumers to cover their 
requirements on a normal price basis, 
and as much progress has already 
been made on menthol, it is hoped 
that the existing difficulties on this 
will also soon be overcome. 


Lee Wilson Hutchins 


President, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association 


For a vast majority of the members 
of the National Wholesale Druggists’ 
Association, the end of the calendar 
year is also the end of the fiscal year, 
and therefore within the next few 
days or weeks the net results, finan- 
cially speaking, of 1941 operations 
will be a matter of record. Undoubt- 
edly most of our members have en- 
joyed the largest volume in the his- 
tory of their respective institutions. 
At the same time, the costs of opera- 
tion, particularly as related to taxes 
and labor, have increased even faster 
than volume, so that I do not look to 
see the net result, by percentage, very 
much greater than for 1940, 

Of course, at the same time, we 
recognize that the end of these in- 
creasing costs is not with us, so we 
shall have to work even more strenu- 
ously in 1942 than ever before to pre- 
serve the net profit for our stockhold- 
ers, and, in fact, to preserve the very 
existence of our businesses. 

I am happy to report that prices in 
the wholesale drug industry have not 
advanced very greatly, and, in fact, 
the drug business as a whole has 
lagged behind many other lines in the 
matter of price increase. Therefore, 
our volume is not a fictitious one, but 
it has represented lots of hard work 
out on our territories, and in the han- 
dling of orders in the house. Our re- 
tail druggist friends appear to have 
enjoyed the largest volume of holiday 
trade in history, and that has brought 
about a somewhat better collection 
situation than we might otherwise 
have anticipated. 

Naturally, the wholesale druggist is 
most concerned about the ever-in- 
creasing list of shorts which he must 
present to his retail druggist cus- 
tomers. There is every evidence that 


this list will greatly increase in the 
immediate future, and that we shall 


be hard put to it to maintain a fair 
volume. and a modest profit. I think 
I can truthfully say that every service 
wholesale druggist, in the process of 
putting his house in order, will take 
immediate steps to control inventory 
and receivables, so that he may main- 
tain a proper degree of liquidity at all 
times, and be prepared to serve his 
retail druggist friends, and in turn 
his employees and stockholders, in the 
most constructive way possible. 

It is only by keeping thoroughly 
abreast of changing conditions that 
our membership may hope to survive 
successfully in times which are im- 
mediately ahead of us. At the same 
time, we cannot, as a trade group, 
change world conditions, and we must 
meet them and be prepared to do our 
part to win this war in which we are 
engaged, which is the major responsi- 
bility of every one of us, whether in- 
dividual or corporation. 


Adrian D. Joyce 
President, The 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Glidden Company, 


I am pleased to tell you that the 
paint and varnish industry is meet- 
ing the situation splendidly. In 
company it has been necessary for 
the laboratories in our various plants 
t busy developing new ma- 


our 


to keep 
terials to take the place of materials 
which essential for the wat 
emergency, and for our formulators 
to be on the alert to constantly de- 
velop new formulas to meet the new 
conditions. Everyone is carrying on 
in good shape, and our industry will 
undoubtedly be able to go through the 
emergency without difficulty. 


are 


The prospects for 1942 indicate that 
there will be a very large demand for 
yaints and industrial finishes to sun- 
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ply defense and war needs. The 
volume of business should be even 
larger than the big year of 1941. 


Edward V. Killeen 


Associate, George Lueders 

New York 

This 1941 has been a busy year for 
my company. We were fortunate in that 
we lost but three shipments from the 
many which were made to us from 
overseas. One particular lot of mer- 
chandise was eleven months enroute 
from Europe and another slightly 
more than one year. 

I wish I might dare to prophesy 
peace for 1942, but I cannot. Rather 
on the contrary I feel, like many 
others, that we shall have to pass 
through dark days, very dark, before 
the dawn of peace. Naturally we 
shall have increasing complications 
to contend with, due to the shortage 
of tonnage, to the hazards of sailing, 
and to the restrictions due to 
priorities. 

Let us all join in a prayer that 
loss of life will be minimized, and 
let us all hope that our country will 
emerge from the present conflict 
gloriously, and greater than ever 
before. 


W.S. Landis 


Vice-President, American Cyanamid 
Company, New York 


& Co.,, 


Men of science in general accept 
the theory of evolution and believe 
that man through a long and slow 
process of selection and differentia- 
tion has developed some degree of 
intelligence. Too much empkasis is 
frequently placed upon the intellect 
and too little upon the unchanged 
brute traits that have passed un- 
changed down the line. War as a 


means of settling disputes is one of 
these latter. Its origin today is the 
same as that controlling the brute in- 
stincts of the primitive human when 
as a member of a pack he roamed the 
forests and grasslands. It is the selfish 


* 


desire for power, for easy wealth, for 
vengeance. With such a background 
naturally it cannot solve rightly any 
political problem. As someone once 
well said, “It is a racket.” 

No intelligent man can find any 
useful purpose served by war, least 
of all the industrialist. To him it 
means interruption to the orderly 
conduct of his business, to production, 
to customer service, to research, to 
the well-being of his employees. Over 
the long cycle it produces no advan- 
tage in any of these fields of his ac- 
tivity. It spells only loss—loss of 
staff, loss of skill, loss of application 
of orderly management, loss of wealth 
to his country, his employees, his 
stockholders. Business is soundly and 
universally opposed to war. Never- 
theless we now find ourselves in the 
midst of an international conflict. 
Possibly such could not have been 
avoided. We must face the fact and 
let the historians do the arguing. We 
are going to suffer all of the evils 
mentioned above, and many more 
which readily might be added. 


The year 1942 now before us opens 
with this distressing picture. It is 
up to us in industry to exert every 
effort to ameliorate these bad effects, 
for we cannot avoid them. It is our 
duty to employ our plants, our tools, 
our manpower, and our ability, first 
to the service of supply of defensive 
and offensive weapons, and if there is 
anything remaining, to meeting civil- 
ian needs, particularly insofar as they 
tend to raise the standard of living. 
We must keep this standard directed 
upward always in the hopes that at 
each succeeding stage attained we are 
displacing more of that animal trait 
that brings war into being. 

Manufacturing chemical industry is 
essentially a service industry. It serves 
all and everybody. There is hardly 
an cbject with which we come into 
contact in the course of the day that 
does not, to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, depend upon our contribution. 
In times of stress such as this when 
superhuman efforts are employed in 
production of essential weapons of de- 
fense our service is of multiplied im- 
portance. 

As a fundamental service industry, 
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and sometimes far distant from the 
point of ultimate consumption, we 
have directed our entire attention to 
the task of improving our normal 
peacetime environment. We have done 
a magnificent work, and there is am- 
ple attestation. Sometimes I think 
our performance has been too good, 
and we may be charged with some 
slight responsibility for the present 
situation, for we and our allies did 
destroy a great monopoly some two 
decades ago. Only the political dem- 
agogue can charge us with unpre- 
paredness for this emergency. We 
were never consulted in any plan- 
ning. Our skilled commercial and 
technologic personne] were called only 
at a very late date. Industry was 
never at fault. 


The task before us is not going to 
be solved by rubbing a lamp—by an 
Aladdin. It will be solved only by 
the hardest kind of work, the most 
exacting and careful planning, the ex- 
ercise of the cleverest executive abil- 
ity. Politics must be furloughed, and 
the industry invited to nominate its 
best talent to solving the immediate 
emergency of supply. 

What is ahead of us in 1942 can be 
said in two words:—“Hard work!” We 
must scheme and manipulate and 
squeeze for every last ounce of pro- 
duction. Where materials are short we 
must get better efficiencies. Where 
equipment is inadequate we must get 
more performance. Where mainte- 
nance is a problem we must strength- 
en our inspection, drive our shops, and 
speed up our millwrights. Our lab- 
oratories will probably have to suf- 
fer the shelving of many of their pet 
projects, and be reassigned to many 
of the processes that have long since 
left their shop for the operating unit, 
to do what they can do to improve 
and increase production. They will 
become efficiency experts in both 
utilization of materials and servicing 
of processes. We just must do a bet- 
ter job. 

Our sales forces and service men 
must aid in the solution of the many 
new problems of their customers in- 
‘cident to substitution, to stretching of 
available resources, to improving the 
performance of their customers’ 
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plants. We cannot be satisfied with 
winning the war and moving back- 
ward from our position of future 
peacetime usefulness. 


To the executive comes a particu- 
larly serious problem, that of the 
postwar program. He must anticipate 
the probable duration of the conflict. 
He must understand the economic 
standards that will prevail when 
peace again comes. He must preserve 
his institution to continue its service 
to the public and to maintain the 
morale of its staff. This may be a 
larger problem than the immediate 
one of production for it has many 
intangibles and not too secure foun- 
dation from which to base the start. 
The science of government and of 
economics and of management is 
much less highly developed than our 
chemical science with which we are 
dealing constantly. This makes the 
problem of the executive much more 
difficult than that of the technician. 


It is not necessary to emphasize the 
probable shortage ahead of many raw 
materials. More serious tkan this, 
however, is the shortage of competent 
manpower. While the manufacturing 
chemical industry, measured by its 
peacetime program, has grown, such 
expansion is relatively slow. The 
enormous scale on which these muni- 
tion plants have been projected, some 
portion already in operation, is call- 
ing for chemically trained personnel 
much faster than it can be supplied. 
Many of these new plants are en- 
gaged in complex production of a par- 
ticularly hazardous nature. They de- 
mand exceptional competency on tke 
part of the supervisory and manage- 
ment staffs. Chemical reactions can 
readily go astray into destructive 
channels. Just where all the experi- 
enced service is going to come from 
to maintain productive capacity in 
these munition plants I cannot fore- 
see. We in the industry must enforce 
upon the recruiting offices the fact 
that it takes six to ten years to make 
a competent chemist and we cannot 
afford to lose them into occupations 
that can be filled by less highly 
trained individuals, I believe com- 
petent personnel is the biggest prob- 
lem ahead of the chemical industry. 
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Harley Langdale 
President, American Turpentine Farm- 
ers Association Cooperative 


During 1941 the American Turpen- 
tine Farmers Association Cooperative 
saw one of its aims accomplished— 
the restoration of the price of gum 
turpentine to more nearly its true 
value. When our national advertis- 
ing campaign began gum turpentine 
sold as low as 12 cents per gallon. 
The closing price for 1940 was 32 cents 
per gallon, and today is quoted at 
6842 cents. The top price obtained 
during this year was 75% cents per 
gallon—the highest price since the 
depression. This was accomplished 
through cooperation. 

Gum rosin has also been consumed 
in larger quantities during 1941, caus- 
ing a price increase. When the year 
1941 opened a drum of “Kate” gum 
rosin was worth $10.92; today that 
same drum will bring $16.07, or an 
increase of $5.15. Since some of our 
imports have been cut off gum rosin 
is being used as a substitute for other 
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commodities and I believe the future 
for gum rosin is very bright. No 
one could have thought gum naval 


stores could make the progress it has 
this year. The outlook for 1941 last 
January was very dark. It was true 
at that time gum turpentine had the 
best statistical position in several 
years, but gum rosin stocks were prob- 
ably the largest ever known when the 
year began. January 1, 1941, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation held 
1,380,683 packages of gum rosin and 
95,160 casks (50 gallons) of gum tur- 
pentine. Today the gum turpentine 
stock has been wiped out and the large 
surplus of rosin has been reduced 
to 852,182 packages—a reduction of 
about 40 percent. We no longer have 
a surplus, but are approaching a nor- 
mal carry-over. 

In July of 1941 when it was seen 
rosin was moving into a better statis- 
tical position the American Turpen- 
tine Farmers Association obtained an 
increase of % cent per pound on the 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan 
price for gum rosin. Our associa- 
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tion has obtained a loan program for 
1942 which assures its members the 
highest return for their product in 
over ten years. In my opinion, the 
price for gum rosin in 1942 will range 
well above the loan prices the same 
as the price for gum turpentine has 
done in 1941, 


In order to prevent a gum naval 
stores famine the Department of Agri- 
culture in the latter part of this year 
asked that our producers make plans 
to increase their crop by 331/3 per- 
cent in 1942. While I am sure there 
will be an increase, it is not prob- 
able the crop will be increased by 
such a large amount, because labor 
to work the turpentine farms is not 
plentiful and the gum naval stores 
farmer has to give consideration to 
costs. 

In 1942 our association will continue 
to work for improvement in the gum 
naval stores industry so that its 
achievements will be enjoyed and 
further progress will be made through 
cooperation. 


David H. Litter 


President, D. H. Litter Company, 
New York 
Even though we didn’t formally 


enter the war until December 7, 1941, 
nevertheless we were on a partial 
wartime basis, similar to the period 
preceding our entry into World War I, 
and despite mistakes we were much 
better organized in 1941 than we were 
in any of the years, 1914 to 1917. 


In World War I we had no chemical 
or coaltar industry to speak of, which 
caused much confusion, hysteria, fran- 
tic expansion of plants, and pyramid- 
ing of prices; then came the postwar 
depression, which was all so fresh 
in our minds that business generally 
was very hesitant about expanding 
to meet our present war needs, and 
the protective coatings industry was 
no exception. 

In looking back over the history of 
1941, I think our industry can be justly 
proud, Plant expansion hasn’t been 
abnormal; prices have remained fairly 
stable; and because of our excellent 
trade association we have been able 
to correct, as well as anticipate, evils 
which, without a concerted movement, 
would have been impossible. 

Shortage of some materials has had 
a very good effect on the paint, var- 
nish, and lacquer manufacturers; it 
has prepared them for this all-out war 
program that we are now entering, 
and which from my attendance at the 
OPM meetings makes me believe that 
civilian production will be greatly 
reduced; this too will be accepted with 
good grace by our industry. 

The more intelligent in our industry, 
immediately took up the challenge and 
began modifying their programs, mak- 
ing the necessary changes in the way 
of substitute formulations, and that 
particular work is now being ac- 
celerated by our actual entry into 
the war. It will have a very whole- 
some and healthy effect on our indus- 
try, and should when this war is over, 
stand us in good stead. 

As for 1942, I believe that those 
concerns producing only for trade 
sales will have rather rough going. If 
they are not alert in making changes 
in their business to take on some 
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of the defense business, they are go- 
ing to find themselves short of raw 
materials. 

1 can foresee where civilian needs 
will be furnished by a different type 
of paint, varnish. and lacquer; the 
dry time will be longer; durability 
will be less; number of colors will 
be reduced; hiding power may be re- 
duced; and those who follow the trend 
and prepare will survive; these in my 
opinion will be more successful than 
others; and those that don’t will be 
lost in the shuffle. 

I think the industry is fortunate in- 
deed in having high-type men at the 
head of the various raw material 
organizations, who have very clearly 
and equitably taken care of their cus- 
tomers, and who, I know, will continue 
to follow that policy. In addition, 
they will, as always, continually spend 
money for development and research 
for better use of the more available 
raw materials. 

While I can see unpleasant and 
turbulent times ahead, nevertheless, I 
don’t believe that conditions will be 
too bad; and that most people will be 
able to continue in business not only 
for 1942 but for the duration of the 
war, 


George A. Martin 
Chairman, The Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Cleveland 
Considering the chaotic condition of 
the entire world, it would be very 
unwise for me to attempt any pre- 
dictions for our industry or any other. 
The best formula seems to be to take 


each day as it comes and do our 
utmost for all-out defense. If there 
is anything left, all right; but what 


we give and do for our country and 
for the cause of freedom is a privilege 
and is the least we can do to back up 
our gallant boys in the service. 

In my opinion our industry is per- 
haps more fortunate than many in 
that we see no complete or drastic 
dislocation at this time. Confronted 
with the cold fact that we are at war 
and in a fight to the final victory, our 
industry, like others, should leave 
nothing undone to speed up the de- 
fense and build a powerful offense. 
To this one united purpose we all 
pledge ourselves heart and soul. 


George W. Merck 
President, Merck & Co., 
N. J. 


The year 1941 will remain outstand- 
ing with me in many ways but par- 
ticularly because of the magnificent 
cooperation of both suppliers and cus- 
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tomers throughout the chemical in- 
dustry. The wholehearted and un- 
selfish devotion of the _ industry’s 


leaders to government and trade prob- 
lems is an inspiring example of Amer- 
ica at work and constitutes a real 
contribution towards defense. 

There were many trying and diffi- 
cult problems to be faced in 1941. In 
face of these difficulties it seems to 
me that we all should be especially 
proud of the fact that chemical prices 
stayed at almost normal levels. 

We did our best for the govern- 
ment and trade in 1941, and we pledge 
our best for 1942. 


Buyers of Industrial Chemicals for Export 
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August Merz 


President, Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Association 


In 1941 there was a progressive in- 
crease of production in the variety 
and volume of all sorts of synthetic 
organics. Towards the end of the 
year the intermediate distribution be- 
gan to be affected by the diversion 
of so much of the fundamental syn- 
thetics to war purposes that this in 
turn of course began to curtail the 


production of end-products not di- 
rectly involved in army and navy 
needs, 

For instance, phenol, methanol, 


ethanol, and anilin and intermediates 
derived therefrom required for the 
army and navy will leave relatively 
small amounts for civilian uses. In 
the dyestuff field colors will have to 
be restricted in variety, as will per- 
fumery materials and the many mis- 
cellaneous synthetics used for other 
purposes—plastics, and so on. 

Despite the increased production of 
basie synthetic materials and funda- 
mental intermediates, the limitation 
of their use for civilian purposes will 
result in the standardization of end- 
products. In consequence there will 
be a much larger production of fewer 
synthetic products in all fields. How- 
ever that of the synthetic fibers might 
well increase in variety in view of 
their adaptability to replace wool and 
silk which will be diverted mostly to 
war purposes. 

The outlook for synthetic organic 
chemicals in 1942 is entirely specula- 
tive as regards a vast number of prod- 
ucts not directly and immediately 
tied in with either war needs or essen- 
tial items of public welfare. The 
basic commodities for their manu- 
facture are mostly under allocations 
now. Production in the aggregate will 
exceed that of 1941 most certainly, 
but the details of that production will 
present a picture bearing little resem- 
blance to that of 1941. 


John A. Miller 


President, National Fertilizer Asso- 


ciation. 
The year 1941 saw the largest con- 
sumption of fertilizers and fertilizer 


materials in history. The most careful 
estimate indicates a total consumption 
in continental United States of ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 tons, of which 
8,200,000 tons represented commercial 
sales and over 750,000 tons were dis- 
tributed by governmental agencies. 
The previous maximum consumption 
was in 1930 when 8,222,000 tons were 
used, all of which were commercial 
sales. In 1937, commercial sales began 
gradually to increase after the depres- 
sion and reached a total of 8,195,500 
tons. The government in 1937 distri- 
buted 46,600 tons, making a grand 
total of 8,242,000 tons. In 1940 the 
governmental distribution had _in- 
creased to 471,000 tons and with com- 
mercial sales of 7,839,000 tons a total 
of 8,310,000 tons was reached. 

Consumption of plantfood in the 
year 1941, however, recorded a much 
greater increase than the tonnage fig- 
ures would indicate. The average 
plantfood content of complete mixed 
fertilizers in 1930 was 17.8 percent; 
whereas, the average plantfood con- 
tent in 1941 is estimated to be at least 
19.5 percent; an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 percent. 

The plantfood content of fertilizer 
materials has likewise increased to 
some extent. In many areas 20 per- 
cent superphosphate is now the prin- 
cipal grade sold; whereas, several 
years ago the 16 percent grade was 
more predominant. There has also 
been a considerable increase in the 
manufacture of concentrated super- 
phosphate containing from 45 percent 
to 48 percent available phosphoric 
acid. Higher-analysis nitrogen-bearing 
materials, such as urea and amm_-nia 
solutions, have come on the market 
and the use of other forms of chemi- 
cal nitrogen has increased. 

The use of higher-analysis ferti- 
lizers is of economic advantage to the 
consumer and manufacturer. The ex- 
pense of labor, transportation, and 
bags for a ton of fertilizer containing 
from 20 percent to 24 percent plant- 
food is approximately the same as for 
grades containing a smaller percent- 
age. There has been a demand from 
the farmer for lower-grade fertilizers 
on account of the price per ton, but 


this demand is fortunately diminish- 
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some extent the supply of nitrogen 
obtainable for agriculture. Scarcity of 


ing, and the producers ihemselves 
prefer to sell higher analyses because 
they know that the purchaser of ferti- 
lizer will thereby get a higher plant- 
food value per dollar invested ia ferti- 
lizer. Education of the farmer- 
consumer to buy only higher-analysis 
fertilizers seems the only logical way 
to insure that the most economical 
procedure is followed in this time of 
emergency. Our industry has been 
advocating higher analysis for many 
years and considerable success has 
been attained in this direction during 
the period from 1930 to 1941. If all 
State and governmental agricultural 
agencies will undertake an intensive 
educational program along these lines, 
urging the farmers to buy only higher- 
grade fertilizers, it will be found that 
the manufacturers of fertilizers will 
be most eager to cooperate in this 
educational process. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that there 
are a number of low-grade materials, 
principally organic sources of nitro- 
gen, that it is economical and bene- 
ficial to use in many medium-grade 
fertilizers. On the other hand, there 
is no place in the industry for inert 
fillers, and the use of analyses in 
which such fillers are required should 
be eliminated. 

Before the declaration of war 
December 8, it appeared that there 
would be a sufficiency of fertilizer 
raw materials available to furnish ap- 
proximately the same amount of ferti- 
lizer for the crops of 1942 as was used 
in 1941. The announced program of 
the Secretary of Agriculture for 
greatly increased production of the 
protective foods, such as eggs, dairy 
products, and vegetable products, 
indicated that there would probably 
be an increased demand for fertilizers 
in 1942. It seemed doubtful whether 
or not there would be available suf- 
ficient raw materials to satisfy a de- 
mand for 1942 in excess of that of 
1941. Nitrogen, one of the primary 
plantfoods, is also the basis of prac- 
tically all modern explosives such as 
smokeless powder, TNT, and am- 
monium nitrate. The greatly intensi- 
tied need for explosives may affect to 


ships may prevent the importation of 
sufficient nitrate of soda from Chile to 
meet our requirements, but a con- 
siderable proportion of the nitrogen 
needed for our 1942 crops is already 
in hand. It will not be possible in all 
cases for the consumer to get exactly 
the form of nitrogen to which he has 
been accustomed, but an agronomic- 
ally satisfactory substiute will prob- 
ably be available. 

Sulphuric acid is used in large 
quantities in the manufacture of both 
explosives and superphosphate, and at 
the present time the supply of sul- 
phurie acid seems scarcely adequate 
to meet all requirements. It is a fact, 
however, that a large proportion of 
the superphosphate needed for the 
1942 crop-planting season has already 
been manufactured, and there is every 
reason to believe that there will be a 
sufficient supply of potash from the 
four large plants now in operation in 
this country. The potash scarcity in 
the first World War will be well re- 
membered, and we are fortunate that 
this elemental plantfood is now in 
abundant supply in this country. 

The need of burlap to be used as 
sandbags for defense purposes will 
cause some difficulty in plant opera- 
tions. It is entirely possible that de- 
fense agencies may be able to provide 
bags of other fabric or paper bags 
sufficient to allow the fertilizer indus- 
try to move a normal tonnage. 


The fertilizer industry well under- 
stands its position and duty in the 
prosecution of the war. The additional 
food supplies needed are in the form 
of crops under which fertilizer is 
normally used and these crops respond 
most readily to fertilization. It is, 
therefore, apparent that there will be 
no surplus supply of plantfood avail- 
able. The fertilizer industry has been 
and will continue to put forth every 
effort toward maximum production. 


The food production goals requested 
by the Secretary of Agriculture can 
not be attained without the intelligent 
use of every pound of plantfood that 
is available, and the employment of 
every sound agricultural practice in- 
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cluding good tillage, 
legumes, and the conservation 
utilization of all farm manures. 

Our industry pledges its full sup- 
port to the war program and solicits 
the assistance of our agricultural lead- 
ers to see that farmers use the ferti- 
lizer that is available on such crops 
and in such practices as will bring 
about the maximum returns which 
are so urgently needed. 


W.J. Murray, Jr. 


President, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
New York 


The wholesale drug industry enters 
1942 geared to play a constructive 
role in the development of civilian 
defense activities which are being 
intensified in every local community 
throughout the country as the result 
of America’s entrance into the war. 

At strategically located points whole- 
sale druggists have supplies of needed 
first-aid equipment, drugs, chemicals, 
botanicals, and pharmaceuticals, ready 
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who may be appointed to act as emer- 
gency aid stations under plans pro- 
jected by civilian defense authorities. 

The sixty-five wholesale houses of 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc., stand ready 
to bend their every effort in this 
“service of supply” to the end that 
every community druggist within 
radius of their operations may benefit 
by the facilities for stocking and de- 
livering essential supplies as occasion 
demands. 

Fortunately it can be said, not only 
for McKesson, but for the industry 
as a whole, that we have come through 
the gathering uncertainties of the past 
year to find ourselves in an excep- 
tionally strong position to deal with 


war problems thrust upon us with 
such startling suddenness. 
Having experienced a_ successful 


year as reflected in United States De- 
partment of Commerce figures for the 
first ten months showing that whole- 
sale drug sales were up 16 percent 
over the corresponding period of 1940, 
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its operations and consolidate its posi- 
tion to meet the impact of the war 
and all that it implies. 

The chief problem facing us as the 
new year opens will unquestionably 
be the increasing difficulty of obtain- 
ing adequate stocks of certain types 
of drug store merchandise. Uncer- 
tainty as to the supply of some raw 
materials, or their actual shortage, is 
diminishing the flow of merchandise 
from many of the 8,000 suppliers serv- 
ing the industry, and wholesalers are 
actively engaged in trying to find addi- 
tional manufacturing outlets to meet 
the retail demand. 

Insofar as this effort is successful 
it should open opportunities for many 
small manufacturers who may have, 
or can acquire, facilities for the pro- 
duction of a varied line of sundry 
articles capable of sales through re- 
tail drug stores. As the result of 
shortage in materials, wholesale sales 
next year may be somewhat reduced 
over the record totals of the year just 
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passed but no definite opinion can be 
hazarded as yet. 

One of the encouraging factors in 
the situation, however, is the improved 
competitive position of the independ- 
ent drug stores which account for 
three-quarters of the country’s retail 
drug business. Latest government 
figures show that the independents. 
which are the principal customers of 
the wholesalers, are not only hold- 
ing their own compared to the chains. 
but have bettered their sales posi- 
tion slightly during the year. This 
should tend to stabilize the drug trade 
to meet the eventualiies of the future. 


The general rise in business activity 
was reflected in government figures 
showing an upward trend in whole- 
sale drug inventories; but while this 
is not in itself cause for immediate 
concern, since larger stocks are justi- 
fied under such conditions, common 
prudence dictates the necessity of giv- 
ing very close attention to inventory 
control, 

With dollar sales volume rising 
sharply. management must not be 
lulled into a false sense of optimism 
by comparing sales totals with previ- 
ous years. Although the current high 
level of sales may be gratifying in 
itself, it is obvious that both the 
wholesaler and the retailer must do 
proportionately larger volumes of 
business to hold his own. 

So far as the consumer is con- 
cerned the average drug store pur- 
chaser in 1942 will find less variety 
of specialty merchandise to choose 
from, due to an estimated reduction 
of 15 to 20 percent in the number 
of lines of merchandise carried. Drug 
stores will take on a more Spartan 
appearance as regards packaging of 
products and their display. Sales of 
drug sundries, such as rubber goods, 
surgical supplies, metal goods, and ap- 
pliances of various kinds, will feel 
the effect of material shortages. On 
the other hand, an increased volume 
in the proprietaries, toiletries, and 
some miscellaneous departments may 
be looked for. 

Among other problems facing the 
drug trade in which the wholesaler is 
much concerned, is the indicated 
shortage of trained pharmacists to 
man the prescriptions departments of 
local drug stores. The number of 
registered pharmacists graduated from 
the country’s fifty-eight accredited 
schools of pharmacy is falling short of 
the yearly demand. The armed forces 
may be expected to take a constantly 
increasing toll of trained men in this 
field, while a larger proportion are 
being absorbed by private industry. 

Happily the industry is aware of 
the necessity of stimulating greater 
interest in the profession and is assist- 
ing pharmacy educators in setting up 
a national foundation for pharmacy 
scholarships, which will begin to func- 
tion in 1942. 


Ss. B. Penick 
President, S. B. Penick & Co., New 
York 


Up to the present time the very se- 
rious problem of meeting both the 
normal and war demands for sup- 
plies has been satisfactorily met. 


War conditions have brought to our 
industry, as to many others, not only 
the difficulty of taking care of usual 
civilian requirements, but the work 
has been multiplied and complicated 
through unprecedented needs in some 
of our lines. 

Our industry has been able to meet 
most of these by virtue of wide ex- 
perience and resourcefulness, and it 
is a satisfaction to state that the con- 
tribution to defense that this industry 
has rendered has been in the form 
of a wholehearted response by mem- 
bers of the group to any opportunity 
that has been afforded for service. 

Supplies of botanicals and related 
products, while having some rather 
bad gaps, on the whole are sufficient 
for current and anticipated demands. 

New sources of supply in some in- 
stances have already been developed 
and others are likely to be available 
during 1942. 

Certainly nothing is being left un- 
done by our industry to serve our 
country: and, speaking for ourselves, 
we are looking forward to greater op- 
portunities for service in the coming 
year. 

As for the business outlook, it is 
plain that sacrifices will have to be 
made that will cut deeply into nor- 
mal conditions. Certainly we are all 
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prepared for whatever demands will 
be made upon us, but until the hor- 
ror of war has passed the business 
outlook must be very clouded indeed. 


S. B. Penick, jr. 
Chairman, Drug, Chemical and Allied 


Trades Section, New York Board 
of Trade 


The Drug, Chemical and 
Trades Section of the New 
Board of Trade is a unique group 
within the industry in that its mem- 
bership is composed of all branches 
of the drug, chemical, and allied 
fields. Thus, a forum of expression 
is offered to the industry on the widest 
possible basis. 

No association. and no business can 
look forward to the next twelve 
months with equanimity. The strug- 
gle on which our nation has em- 
barked overshadows the individual 
concerns of private companies and 
trade associations alike. 

It is almost a commonplace to say 
that, aside from actual armaments 
themselves, the war effort of the 
country depends on no industries to a 
Ssreater extent than on the drug and 
chemicals fields. 

In the more than two years since 
the war began, both industries have 
been affected by many changes and 
problems difficult to solve. The rec- 
ord of achievement, however, ranks 
high, and it is safe to say that the in- 
dustry has cause for pride in its ac- 
complishments to date. 

The prospects for 1942 are that our 
problems will multiply. The challenge 
to the resourcefulness of our leader- 
ship and the initiative of our research 
workers will be tremendous. The 
only way by which we can judge the 
future is by the past and if the drug 
and chemical industry can hold to its 
past record of success the problems 
of 1942 will be largely surmounted. 

Certainly those which are not over- 
come will be due neither to lack of 
effort nor to failure to make maxi- 
mum use of available facilities. 


Allied 
York 


Are you using the 
new rutile titanium 
pigments? How are 
you making up the 
change in pigment 
volume?—with non- 


volatile vehicle? 


| R. T. VANDERBILT 


John G. Searle 
President, American Drug Manufac- 
turers Association 


The search for better medicaments 
and improved standards for existing 
ones was continued at a high rate by 
ethical pharmaceutical manufacturers 
during the year 1941. The latter part 
of the year found many of them re- 
searching for substitutes for items that 
had been curtailed because of war 
activities. 

The increased employment, ad- 
vanced wages, and a desire of dis- 
tributors to increase inventories has 
resulted in an accelerated demand and 
as a consequence a good year for most 
firms, from the standpoint of sales. 
A proportionate increase in profits is 
not evidenced because of the added 
government demands for taxes. 

For 1942 predictions must be tem- 
pered to consider war successes. There 
is every reason to believe, though, 
that the demand for pharmaceutical 
products will increase. Even though 
our armed forces might be built to 
include ten million men, there will 
still be a civilian population in excess 
of one-hundred and twenty millions 
which must be kept well so that pro- 
duction to back up the armed forces 
can be accomplished. In a _ nation 
with our resources and big produc- 
tion capacity, our health must be kept 
at a high level so that our full facili- 
ties can be utilized. We apparently 
must also be world headquarters for 
many important health supplies to 
help our allies and at the same time 
carry out the Good Neighbor policy 
with Latin America. 

These problems are realized by 
those in governmental authority and 
as a consequence, granting materials 
will be available, it would seem the 
pharmaceutical industry faces a busy 
year, in addition to having the op- 
portunity to perform a very helpful 
and essential part in the war pro- 
gram. 


CoO., Inc.- 230 PARK 
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W. H. Sheffield 


President, Innis, Speiden & Co., New 
York 


The last twelve months have been 
momentous ones from many a stand- 
point, and the chemical industry has 
contributed its full share toward mak- 
ing them useful and productive ones. 
The defense program took the spot- 
light early in the year and with the 
beginning of lend-lease arrangements 
in May, all industry, including chem- 
icals, redoubled its efforts to increase 
production of practically every type 
of commodity entering directly or in- 
directly into what was then called 
“defense” use. 

Labor troubles took their toll through 
most of the year, and the strike at 
Trona, Calif., at the plant of one of 
the largest chemical manufacturers, 
set a record for long duration and 
caused a few shortages in some of the 
products normally supplied from that 
poitn. 

The efforts of OPM to stimulate ad- 
ditional production of vitally needed 
chemicals and to rearrange the dis- 
tribution of many items have brought 
results, but not until late in the year 
was this influence felt by many in 
the industry. Likewise, OPA has en- 
deavored to retard inflationary prac- 
tices through the medium of price 
ceilings on many basic commodities. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor of De- 
cember 7 brought the whole nation 
together with a shock which could 
not have been accomplished by any 
program worked out in Washington. 
Now, as a nation at war, the defense 
program no longer exists. We are all 
cooperating 100 percent to make the 
victory program produce results. 

For 1942, I can see only a long, 
hard, uphill pull with entire emphasis 
on the war effort. We must win, 
whether it be a short war, which to 
me seems highly improbable, or a 
struggle lasting for years to come. 
We can live only in the present and 
do our best while we are here. There 
will be many serious dislocations in 
industry which will quickly affect our 
way of living. Already the curtail- 
ment in sales of automobile tires, as 
well as new cars and trucks, has given 


us some insight into the future. Taxes 
will, of course, continue to climb as 
our planned expenditures for the war 
increase, and earnings will be less 
than last year. 

However, I feel that each day, 
week, and month, we will become 
stronger through the united action of 
all of our people in backing up the 
military effort of our country and 
that of our allies in the great struggle 
in which we are involved. 

I can see only victory ahead. 


Herbert Spencer 
President, The Asphalt Institute 


Asphalt, although a component part 
of crude petroleum, has a field of 
usefulness totally different from other 
petroleum products, especially those 
used for combustion and lubricating 
purposes. Asphalt is primarily a ma- 
terial of construction, whether for 
roofing, or highways, or waterproof- 
ing, or for its many other uses. It 
therefore follows that the markets for 
asphalt are widely separated from the 
markets for the more combustible 
products like gasoline, lubricating 
oils, and naphthas. While it is true 
that the supply of asphalt is dependent 
upon the crude oil available and is 
subject to refining operations similar 
to other petroleum products, these are 
the principal points of similarity. 

The greater part of 1941 was 
marked by a severe disruption in the 
shipment of asphalt due to the diver- 
sion of a large number of United 
States tankers used for transporting 
base material from South American 
countries to refineries along the At- 
lantic seaboard. It was necessary in 
many cases to resort to a rearrange- 
ment of supplies from other sections 
to take care of the falling down in 
water transportation. 

The tremendous activity of the 
United States government in the con- 
struction of both army and navy air- 
ports and bases, the work of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, the canton- 
ments, as well as the normal road 
program of the State highway depart- 
ments, coupled with an increased de- 
mand for roofing materials, has been 
responsible for a decided increase in 
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asphalt consumption. The Bureau of 
Mines figures indicate an increase in 
1941 of some 21 percent over 1940. 

As for 1942. Asphalt is in part a 
defense material and its use will con- 
sequently be governed to some extent 
by requirements for defense needs, as 
well as for highway maintenance and 
construction. If transportation facili- 
ties are available, indications are that 
1942 will exceed 1941 in consumption. 

The industry is being called upon 
more and more to develop asphalt 
for special uses. and this in turn re- 
quires considerable research for prod- 
ucts used for many purposes. In- 
sulating compounds, waterproofing 
materials, antierosion materials, roof- 
ing grades, and asphalt block are only 
a few of tke industrial uses for as- 
phalt on which research is being fol- 
lowed. 


Ernest T. Trigg 


President, National Paint, 
and Lacquer Association 


The National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association is justly proud 
of the fact that immediately upon the 
declaration of the national emergency. 
it offered the services and facilities 
of its members to the government, 
without stint. Ever since that time 
and throughout the year 1941, the in- 
dustry has consistently and enthusi- 
astically given priority to the paint. 
varnish, and lacquer requirements of 
the government for the defense pro- 
gram, which, through the declaration 
of war made upon us by Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, and our prompt accept- 
ance of the challenges of those coun- 
tries, early in the closing month of 
1941, has now become the all-out vic- 
tory program. 

We realized from the beginning of 
the national emergency conditions 
that the conduct of business could 
not continue to be normal—that it 
would become more and more ab- 
normal and difficult as the crisis 
deepened with each succeeding month 


One after another, standard paint. 
varnish, and lacquer materials upon 
which our industry had come to de- 
pend as routine practice have passed 
under Government control and their 
supply and use have become subject 
to highly complex priorities, alloca- 
tions and price controls—a _ record 
which has been reflected from week 
to week in the columns of Om, Paint 
AND DrucG REPORTER. 


Varnish 


Zine oxide was one of the first 
of the major commodities used in 
the paint industry to go under gov- 


ernment control, then lead. and more 
recently tung oil, natural resins, 
glycerin, and a long and impressive 
list of other important paint ma- 
terials. The rapidly deepening prob- 
lem in regard to these raw materials 
has been dealt with by the National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Associa- 
tion in successive timely digests which 
have been mailed to members and pub- 
lished in the trade press, as one of 
the national association's services to 
its members. 

Ever since the inception of govern- 
ment controls, the National Paint, 
Varnish and Lacquer Association has 
kept in mesh with the ever-widening 
and very complex organizations for 
government controls in Washington, 
in order to effectively see that the 
membership is in prompt touch with 
developments affecting the conduct of 
their business. Mr. George H. Priest, 
jr., of the association headquarters 
staff in Washington was designated 
as priorities consultant. The char- 
acter of his service was reflected in 
his address on the subject of paint 
priorities at the 1941 annual conven- 
tion of the association, held in Chi- 
cago, which included a roundtable dis- 
cussion which has been published for 
distribution by the association. In 
accordance with a resolution unani- 
mously passed at the convention, a 
paint priorities clinic, sponsored by 
the national association, was held in 
the auditorium of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, De- 
cember 2 and 3, 1941, for the discus- 
sion of priorities in the paint, varnish 
and lacquer industry as existent at 
that time. The session lasted for two 
days, and 179 representative members 
of the paint, varnish, and lacquer in- 


dustry registered their attendance. 
The discussions at this conference 


have also been published for distribu- 
tion by the national association. 
Despite the exigencies of first the 
defense and now the victory program, 
the national association has never.lost 


its grip upon normal fundamentals of 
the industry’s business which must be 
kept thoroughly alive, nourished and 
functioning, although necessarily sub- 
ordinated, whenever necessary, to the 
wartime requirements of the govern- 
ment. For example, the credit con- 
ference held in Chicago on Tuesday, 
October 28, was designed as a bal- 
ance wheel in a year when every ef- 
fort must be made to keep business 
from becoming unnecessarily un- 
balanced, and perhaps mean the dif- 
ference between a prosperous solvency 
or disastrous ruin. 


Scientific research in the paint, var- 
nish and lacquer industry has been 
temporarily revolutionized in its aim 
to help to develop the most efficient 
protective coatings, including conceal- 
ment or camouflage paints, required 
by the war machine of our govern- 
ment. Naturally, the greater part of 
this research and its results have been 
and necessarily must be kept confi- 
dential, but when the day arrives 
“when it can be told” the story will 
reflect great credit upon the patriot- 
ism and resourcefulness of the mem- 
bers of the paint, varnish, and lac- 
quer industry and their national as- 
sociation. Coincident with this serv- 
ice, the national association has kept 
its members advised of the changing 
picture in government specifications 
through bulletins made possible by its 
close contact with the government 
agencies concerned with paint formu- 
lations. 

Replacements of types of material 
which have become difficult or im- 
possible to obtain is a constant con- 
cern with the association. and every 
practical suegestion which is devel- 
oped in this connection is made 
available to members — a_ service 
which will continue to be a _ con- 
sistent practice of the association 

Despite raw material difficulties the 
sales of the industry in the first ten 


months of 1941 have risen to un- 
precedented heights. and are. still 
zooming. 


The record for the first ten months. 
of 1941, including October. shows that 


paint sales gained 34.1 percent. and 
for the month of Octoher. 39.1 ner- 
cent. Analvsis of the Bureau of the 
Census report of paint. varnish. and 
lacquer sales bv 5479 estahlichments 
for the first ten months of 1941 shows 
the following gains hv classifications 
over the corresponding period for 
1940:— 

Trade Sales—25.5 nercent gain in 
first ten months: 21.8 percent above 
October, 1940 

Total Industrial Sales—43.7 percent 
fain in first ten months: 33.6 percent 
above October. 1940 

Industrial Paint and Varnish Sales 


44.7 percent gain in first ten months: 


38.3 vnercent above October. 1940 
Industrial Lacquer Sales—41.2 ner- 
cent gain in first ten months; 23.3 


pereent above October. 1940 

Unclassified Sales—36.1 percent gain 
in first ten months: 37.7 percent above 
October, 1940. 

Compared with 1929. previous high 
vear, total sales for first ten months 
were up 17.9 percent and for October 
36.7 percent greater 

In connection with sales. the na- 
tional association has maintained and 
is continuing a weekly service of in- 
formation to members who are in- 
terested in the weekly contracts for 
war supplies involving the use of 
paint, varnish, and lacquer materials. 

Each and every activity of the na- 
tional industry. operating from asso- 
ciation headquarters in Washington is 
rendering important and _ practical 
service in aiding the membership to 
mesh successfully and as smoothly as 
possible with the rapidly changing 
and often perplexing conditions. 

The industrial finishes division, the 
trade sales division. the unfair com- 
petition bureau. traffic bureau, the 
scientific section. the trademark bu- 
reau, the clean un and paint up cam- 
paign bureau. and the save the surface 
campaign are all doing their respec- 
tive parts with high credit and benefit 
to the industry. 

The basic attitude of the industry 
as presented at the 1941 convention. 
where it was unanimously adopted by 
the convention, is as follows:— 

This meeting reaffirms the industrv's 
traditional policy of fair dealing with 
the public and recommends to all manu- 
facturers that we continue:— 

(1) To maintain the high reputation 
of our industry and keep faith with the 
public by continuing to sell our products 
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at fair prices, and to advocate to our 
customers that they do likewise with 
their resale prices. 

(2) To refrain from any discrimina- 
tory practices in our relations with our 
customers. 

(3) To play fair with our suppliers. 

(4) To conserve supplies of raw ma- 
terials by preventing waste in any form, 
by making replacements for critical 
materials wherever possible and reserv- 
ing critical materials for use where no 
other product can be employed. 

(5) Except as may be ordered by the 
government in specific cases, to refrain 
from hoarding raw materials or over- 
stocking supplies which may be required 
for defense purposes or which as a 
matter of equity may be needed by 
others. 

(6) To cooperate in the program of 
simplification recently promulgated by 
the Department of Commerce affecting 
the paint, varnish and lacquer industry 
and to put into effect futher simpli- 
fication where it can consistently be 
done. 

What is our industry’s outlook for 
1942? 

It would be futile to attempt to 
answer that question in specific terms, 
Broadly speaking, the great economic 
fabric which provides goods and serv- 
ices, wages and salaries—and taxes 
—will have to be kept in operation 
for our national self-preservation— 
although in a continual state of ad- 
justment with the war-time needs of 
the government which must always 
be given priority. 

In the industrial division of our 
industry, the demand for industrial 
finishes which will be required by 
the government in 1942 seems certain 
to surpass the record output of 1941. 
While meeting this demand from the 
government, prudent manufacturers 
will continue to cultivate and coun- 
sel their old and regular customers 
and wherever possible suggest work- 
able replacements and changes in 
formulas to offset the increased dif- 
ficulties in obtaining many imported 
raw materials occasioned by the war 
in the Pacific and the enemy threat 
to shipping in the Atlantic, and do- 
mestic shortages. It is essentia] to 
the future welfare of the industry 
that manufacturers in other lines 
who use the products of our indus- 
try to finish and protect their own 
products be kept in business and 
functioning as far as is found con- 
sistent with the government’s  re- 
quirements. 

In the trade sales 
be a grave and disastrous 
our industry to conclude that what 
goods it has to sell or is able to 
make after the government require- 
ments have been met will sell them- 
selves and thus render promotion 
and advertising superfluous. On the 
contrary, we have a very serious 
job before us to maintain the paint 
consciousness of the American people, 
and to compete with other industries 
for our share of what is left of the 
consumer’s dollar after the consumer 
has paid his taxes, bought his defense 


field it would 
error for 


bonds and coped with rising living 
costs. Relatively, the situation will 
call for more intense effort than in 


normal times. and the more thorough- 
ly and consistently we do the job, 
the better off we shall be when the 
war ends, and the more readily we 
shall make the inevitable transition 
from war time to peace time busi- 
ness. This service need not conflict 
with the supply of industrial goods 
to the government, for consumer 
requirements are more elastic and 
may be met by the use of other form- 
ulas for making good paint. 

The task immediately ahead will 
call for the best effort of our indus- 
try in national promotional activities 
for insuring, stabilizing and advancing 
the prosperity of the industry, with 
as little loss of balance as possible. 

We are fortunate in that the clean 
up-paint up-fix up campaign is a 
“natural” in tuning in with the gov- 
ernment’s broad program for the con- 
servation of property and materials 


and the advancement of the public 
morale, health and safety. The gov- 


ernment’s request through the Con- 
sumer Division of the Office of Price 
Administration for a  consumer’s 
pledge, “I will take good care of the 
things I have” reflects the basic aims 
of the clean up-paint up-fix up cam- 
paign, which, in addition to its work 
of national conservation through the 
protection and improvement of prop- 
erty, will do valuable work as a 
gleaner of waste material in the 
course of the house-to-house canvass- 
es in the respective cities and com- 


munities in which the campaign will 
operate. The adaptibility of the clean 
up-paint up-fix up campaign to war- 
time conditions is exemplified by re- 
cent reports by the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, showing that, while 
operating during the national emer- 
gency which prevailed throughout 
1941, the activities recorded in the 
house-to-house canvass were 8 per- 
cent greater than in the preceding 
year of 1940. 

Our save the surface campaign will 
continue to emphasize the protective 
necessity of paint while making clear 
that beauty automatically accompan- 
ies the application of paint, and that 
styling with paint through intelligent 
choices of color combinations does 
not call for an ounce more of mate- 
rial or additional cost. 


The entire organization of the 
paint, varnish, and lacquer industry 
is enlisted to aid to its utmost in the 
triumphant culmination of the vic- 
tory program. It will continue to 
leave no stone unturned in helping 
to pilot its members through the 
rapids and whirlpools wtuch lie ahead. 

Its slogan, which is being used by 
the industry in increasing measure, 
and which reflects the basic service 
of the industry of the Nation 
“Paint Protects America!” 


Charles F. Walden 


President, American Gum Importers 
Association 


is:— 


During the past year, gum import- 
ers have been rather fortunate in be- 
ing able to obtain quite satisfactory 
shipments from primary sources, due 
to the assistance given by the Mari- 
time Commission in Washington, in 
the allocation of steamer space, prin- 
cipally from Singapore and Batavia. 
Some months ago, natural resins were 
placed on the critical list by OPM, in 
recognition of the possible demand 
by the paint, lacquer, and varnish in- 
dustry for this material, in view of 
the proposed curtailments in the 
manufacture of synthetic resins, and 
at the suggestion of our government, 
gum importers built up a fairly sub- 


stantial stock of these resins without 
causing any appreciable advance in 
prices. 

Under date of December 9, last, 


OPM in Washington issued a freezing 
order on all stocks of natural resins 
as of that date, in order to conserve 
such stocks, and are now attempting 
to work out a fair and equitable plan 
for distribution for direct defense re- 
quirements and such requirements 


that are essential to prevent im- 
mediate shutdown of manufacturing 
plants December 15, Mr. Leon 


Henderson placed a price ceiling on 
all natural resins at the level prevail- 
ing December 5, 1941. 

As regards the outlook for 1942 on 
natural resins, further supplies ar- 
riving from the Far East depend en- 
tirely on the war activity in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Singapore and the 
Dutch East Indies. Naturally, a great 
effort is being made to keep open the 
shipping lanes from Singapore and 
Batavia, due to the urgency of raw 
materials, principally rubber and tin, 
and it is generally believed that 
further supplies of natural resins will 
be available as long as our navy will 
be able to protect the shipping lanes 
»ver which such vital and essential 
raw materials are carried. 


H.S. Wherrett 


Vice-Chairman, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh 


America’s battle for national sur- 
vival has taken precedence over all 
other activities of business and indus- 
try, and all our actions will be di- 
rected toward this primary objective. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
along with all American industry, is 
feeling to an increasing degree the 
rising tempo of the war program. 
Peacetime needs have been subor- 
dinated to “all-out” war, and the fu- 
ture course of all business will be 
guided largely by whatever new 
measures are needed to preserve “our 
way of life.” 

Although few of our products can 
be classed as direct defense materials, 
a substantial portion of the business 
of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany has shifted to war channels. The 
company’s chemical facilities have 
been enlarged to produce additional 
quantities of alkalies and chlorine, 
which are defense necessities. 


—Continued on page 125 
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Now as always— 


serving Industry, Commerce, Agriculture and National Defense 


To most Americans, National Defense 
means today's marching men, submarines, 
planes, tanks, guns and other material. 

To Davison, National Defense is some- 
thing that has existed always and will be 
with us always. For National Defense is 
the never-ending struggle for security— 
in health, in prosperity, in production, 
in a strong national economy — security 
in all those things which make up the 
American way of life. 
carefully planned 


Davison research, 


and sustained, continues to give new and 
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better products to American enterprise 

. improved plantfoods to increase the 
health-giving quality of our crops... 
newly developed applications of Silica 
Gel and Protek-Sorb to multiply their 
benefits . . 


process, to use in manufacturing needed 


. phosphoric acid, by a new 
compounds . . . new applications of 
silicofluorides. . . . 

Now, as always, Davison's diversified 
activities serve the Nation in the struggle 
for security in many things essential to 


our way of life. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICE—BALTIMORE, MD. 


FACTORIES AND SALES OFFICES: @ BALTIMORE, MD. @ BRIDGEPORT, CONN. @ ALLIANCE, OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO e NEW ORLEANS, LA. @ NEW ALBANY, IND. e@ NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SAVANNAH, GA. e@ ATLANTA, GA. 


- CASTOR OIL - ALUM 
MIXED FERTILIZERS 


- SILICOFLUORIDES - SILICA GEL - PROTEK-SORB 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES 


SULPHURIC ACID - PHOSPHORIC ACID 


POU ee 
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Heavy Chemicals 


Uniform Acetic Acid Works Tank Price Ceiling Established 
—Schedule for Other Packings and Export Revised Upward 
—Tin Curtailment Limits Deliveries of All Compounds 


The revision in the price ceiling for acetic acid provided the out- 
standing development in the market for heavy chemicals. A uniform 
ceiling was set for tank cars, whether natural or synthetic, on an f.o.b. 
works basis. Schedule for other packings in car lots and less car lots 
were revised upward, excluding the cost of containers from all the 
maximum prices. A separate ceiling was set up for the Pacific Coast. 
Special provisions were provided for export sales, allowing premiums 
according to quantity, excepting sales to Canada and Mexico. Most pro- 
producers were conforming with the maximum prices for new business 
and spot transactions. However, contract prices will not be affected 
immediately. 

Producers were well booked ahead, and limited consumers’ shipments 
to previous allotments over the past twelve months. In many instances 
where materials were needed for defense, some paring down was neces- 
sary. A great deal of uncertainty prevails at the moment because the 
acceleration of defense efforts will bring about drastic changes in man- 
ufacturing processes during the transition period. 

One leading seller of tin derivatives has informed customers that 
the rigid restrictions placed on the use of tin will limit deliveries of 
various tin salts to fifty percent of the amount used in the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. This will be done by allocating on a pro-rata basis. 


Paper production, as a percent- 
age of six-day capacity, was 102.8 
percent in week ended January 3, 
according to the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. This com- 
pares with 80 percent in the pre- 
vious week, and 80.8 percent a 
year ago. 


Alums.—Shipments moved steadily 
against contracts, while prices were 
firm. 

Alumina Sulphate.—Sellers concen- 
trating on regular consumers needs, 
and market position very firm. 

Ammonia, Anhydrous.—Defense and 
civilian needs absorbing output. Prices 
rule firm. 

Ammonia, Aqua—Supplies tight, 
and demand steady. Prices were firm. 

Ammonia Bicarbonate.—Consumers 
made replacements steadily. Prices 
experienced no change. 

Ammonia Nitrate-—Bulk of material 
moving to defense channels. Prices 
held the same. 

Ammonia Phosphate. — Offerings 
limited. A firm price tone remained 
in evidence, 

Ammonia Sulphocyanide.—Domes- 
tic production taking care of most in- 
quiries. Prices lacked change. 

Ammoniac, Sal—Demand held at 





Soda Cyanide 


Imports of soda cyanide from 
Canada during the first nine 
months of 1941 amounted to 
52,315,900, and exceeded all pre- 
vious records for any twelve 
month period in the last fifteen 


years. Shipments to this coun- 
try during the entire year of 
1940 totaled 50,410,500 pounds. 

While no official figures on 
domestic production are avail- 
able, soda cyanide is manufac- 
tured in this country by a few 
concerns. Output has been ex- 
panded in recent months to take 
care of the greatly increased 
needs in the metallurgical field | 
as a result of the defense pro- 
gram. It finds its principal uses 
in electroplating, and as a flota- 
tion agent in the separation of 
ores. 

Larger quantities have been 
going into the production of 
metalic cyanides, while the 
rapid expansion in domestic 
production of sulphocyanides 
called for more soda cyanide. 
It is also used in the processing 
of ferrocyanides and _  ferri- 
cyanides, 

Prices have remained stable, 
undergoing no change since the 
beginning of the war in Sep- 
tember, 1939. No quotation was 
available prior to the first World 

War, but in 1918 material was 
| quoted at 18c. per pound. Cur- 
rent price ranges from 14c. to 
15c. per pound, according to 


quantity. 




















Price Changes 


Advanced 


Acetic acid, com’l, 20c. to 56c. 
per 100 lbs. 
glacial, syn., c.1., 70c. per 100 lbs. 
tanks, syn., lc. per Ib. 
pure, 20c. to 56c. per 100 Ibs. 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-five typical chemicals on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week, month, year. 
168.9 168.9 168.8 158.8 


Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical acids on the basis 
of 100 for August 1, 1914, com- 
pare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
116.0 115.8 115.4 101.6 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4, 


NEE 


good levels. 
the prices. 

Antimony Oxide.—Business confined 
to regular channels for normal needs. 
Prices ruled firm. 

Barium Salts—A good buying in- 
terest and tightening in supplies pre- 
vailed for most barium derivatives. 
Prices unchanged and firm. 


Bleaching Powder. — Bookings 
steady, and offerings restricted. Prices 
stabilized at levels now in force. 

Calcium Carbide—Demand active, 
and market in strong position. 

Calcium Chloride—Good seasonal 
movement for ice control. Prices dis- 
play firmness. 

Carbon Tetrachloride. — Priority 
control governs movement of material 
to consuming channels, Prices held 
firm. 

Chlorine.—Scarcity continues, and 
material will be placed under com- 
plete allocation February 1. No change 
developed in the prices. 

Cobalt Oxide.—Shipments allocated, 
and prices held at same levels. 


Copper Salts——Privately importea 
metal placed under full priority con- 
trol by OPM. Other steps taken to 
tighten control. Offerings of deriva- 
tives remains limited. 

Copper Sulphate—Demand heavy 
for civilian and defense needs. Prices 
unchanged and firm. 

Fluorspar.—Market 
and supplies tightening. 

Glauber’s Salt.—Shipments steady. 
No change disclosed in the prices. 

Lead Acetate.—Offerings limited. 
Prices firm. 

Manganese Dioxide.—Withdrawals 
proceeded steadily against contracts. 
Prices firm at levels established re- 
cently. 

Manganese Sulphate. — Anhydrous 


No change occurred in 


position firm, 


Current prices on heavy chemicals are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 9 
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Manujacturers of 


COPPER OXIDES 


ROBERT A. COUPE, 260 Rhode Island Ave. Pawtucket, R.I. 


Telephone PErry 3354 


FINEST QUALITY 


BICARBONATE OF SODA 
SAL SODA (scas‘crystais 
MONOHYDRATE OF SODA 
PIONEER WASHING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO. 


70 PINE STREET Phone Digby 4-2181 NEW YORK CITY 


SODIUM 
ULPHIDE 


BARIUM CARBONATE BARIUM CHLORIDE 
BLANC FIXE BARIUM PEROXIDE 
BARIUM OXIDE BARIUM HYDRATE 


Manufactured by 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORPORATION 


OFFICE AND WORKS: SOUTH CHARLESTON, W.VA. 


CHEMICALS METALS +: ORES 


CoPPER CARBONATE 


RED PRUSSIATE OF POTASH 
SODIUM ARSENATE 
TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
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BROMINE 
BROMIDES OF SODIUM 


POTASSIUM, AMMONIUM, 
BARIUM, CALCIUM, and 
STRONTIUM 


(Pellets, Crystals, Granular) 


Weel 


RIDGEFIELD, N. J. 


JOSEP 


PROVIDENCE CHICAG( 
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POROUS STRONTIUM OXIDE 


BARIUM AND CHEMICALS, Inc., Willoughby, Ohio 
Successors to The J. H. R. Products Co. 





METOL 


Registered Trade Mark 


Sole Licensee 


TANNIC ACID, u-s.p. and Technical 


. and Technical 


GALLIC ACID, usp 
ZINSSER & CO., Inc., 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


THE ENEQUiST CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


DRUGS — OILS — WAXES 
Inquiries Solicited 
251 Freeman Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


‘ENEQUIST 
CHEMICALS 


Victor Chemicals Enlist 
FOR THE DURATION 


Phosphorus and phosphorus compounds, in which we have specialized for 
over forty years, play a vital role in the defense of our country. We ask 
your indulgence should you find us unable to supply you as promptly 
as usual during the emergency. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Your STE ESTILO Pane ved 9.1180 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 
GUM ARABIC 


ZINC OXIDE 
BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


ber Ce ig tt 
Reneweire 


RENE WEIL, 70 Pine St. New Yor 


MASK 
THAT 
ODOR 


If your product or the materials used in 
its manufacture are characterized by an 
offensive odor, this sales-retarding effect 
can be completely and inexpensively 
“blanketed”’ or eliminated by treatment 
with the proper odorant, deodorant or 
odor neutralizer. Our years of collabora- 
tion with manufacturers in various fields, ridding their products of the 
bad-odor-handicap, enables us to assure you a solution to any similar 
technical problem,—and at surprisingly low cost. Write us for details if 
you manufacture these or any other bad-smelling products: 

CLEANING FLUIDS, DISINFECTANTS, SANITARY PRODUCTS, NAPHTHAS, 
CATTLE SPRAYS, FORMALDEHYDES, INSECTICIDES, FUEL or LUBRI- 
CATING OILS, LEATHERS, LINOLEUMS, PAINTS, LACQUERS, VARNISHES, 
PARA BLOCKS, PLASTICS, PRINTING INK, RUBBER, TAPES, GLUES 
PASTES, TEXTILES, WAXES, POLISHES, etc., etc. 


», ERITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW en YY 
BRANCH STOCKS 
LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS 
erirrron, * 4 ano 


MEXICO, DF 
se anmce 


TORONTO, ert 
serccans ‘v e 


sotien CHICAGO 
TORetes at 
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material in short supply, reflecting 
raw material situation. Prices nomi- 
nal, 

Nickel Salts——Domestic consumers 
supplied with normal requirements. 
Prices lacked change. 

Phosphorus.—Defense needs absorb 
good portion of supplies to keep mar- 
ket position tight. 

Potash Carbonate—A firm price 
tone characterized the trading, and 
shipments continued steady to all 
channels. 

Potash, Caustic.—New business lim- 
ited as sellers were well booked ahead 
on contracts. Prices unchanged. 

Potash Chlorate.—Defense and regu- 
lar consumers needs take available 
output. Prices were firm. 

Saltcake.—Shipments moved direct 
to consuming channels. Prices were 
firm. 

Saltpeter—Prices firm at levels 
established preceding period. Demand 
Steady. 

Soda Acetate.—Supplies tight. Price- 
wise a firm tone prevailed. 

Soda Ash.—Demand active. 
tone characterized the trading. 

Soda Bicarbonate. — Shipments 
steady. No change occurred in the 
prices, 


A firm 


CHARCOA 


FORKED LUMP 


ALABAMA CHARCOAL COMPANY 
Division of THOMPSON HAYWARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


KILN BURNED 


ai 


SP tit 





Soda Bisulphite.—Situation remains 
tight, and prices were firm. 

Soda, Caustic.—Broad buying move- 
ment. Market held firm. 

Soda Chlorate. — Offerings well 
taken, and market in tight position. 

Soda Fluoride.—Material in short 
supply. Most sellers now quoting on 
works basis instead of freight allowed. 

Soda Hydrosulphite.—Sellers unable 
to cope with all inquiries. Prices held 
the same, 

Soda Phosphate.—Supplies allocated 
among regular consuming trade. 


Prices firm. 


VEGETABLE 
LECITHIN 


Deliveries from Spot Stocks 
JUNGMANN & CO. 


Incorporated 


74 Trinity Place, New York 
Telephone HAnover 2-0550 


HARDWOOD or 
WILLOW 


GRANULAR POWDERED 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


INDUSTRIAL 





CHEMICALS 





AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES, Inc. 
180 MADISON AVE. Telephones: AShland 4-2265 and 4-2266 NEW YORK 


CHEMICALS FOR EXPORT 


INQUIRIES INVITED 
INTERNATIONAL SELLING CORP. WNew*vork 


CAUSTIC SODA 


BORIC ACID 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE : 


BORAX : TITANIUM 


TETRACHLORIDE : SULPHUR CHLORIDE : SILICON TETRACHLORIDE 


CREAM OF TARTAR __: 
: TARTARIC ACID 
TEXTILE STRIPPER 


SULPHURIC ACID : CAU 


STIC SODA 


LIQUID CHLORINE SULPHUR 


* CARBON BISULPHIDE 


aaa Te 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 





PHOSPHORIC ACIDS 


CALCIUM PHOSPHATES 


SODIUM PHOSPHATES 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Soda_ Silicate. — Business broad. 
Prices held at previous levels. 

Tin Salts—The 50 percent curtail- 
ment in tin consumption will limit 
amounts available for various tin de- 
rivatives to 50 percent of 1940 pro- 
duction affecting anhydrous tetra- 
chloride, anhydrous stannous chloride, 
tin oxide and soda stannate. 

Zinc Sulphate.—Shipments confined 
to regular contract for normal needs. 
Prices rule firm. 


. 
Acids 

An extensive revision in the price 
ceilings for all grades of acetic acid 
provided the outstanding develop- 
ment in the market for acids. A uni- 
form ceiling for natural and syn- 
thetic acetic in tank cars, f.o.b. works 
was established, while upward ad- 
justments occurred in carlot and less 
carlot prices for all grades, f.o.b. 
sellers shipping points. Specific pro- 
visions were made for exports, allow- 
ing premiums, excepting on sales te 
Canada and Mexico. The _ revised 
schedule excludes the cost of con- 
tainers from all maximum prices. 

Demand continued along broad lines 
for all acids last week. Shipments of 
sulphuric were active against con- 
tracts. Movement of nitric was heavy 
for defense needs; business in muriatic 
was broad, while inquiries for hydro- 
fluoric were well sustained. Formic 
and phosphoric remained tight and 
there was no improvement in the 
supplies of oxalic acid. 

Acetic.—A single ceiling of 6.93c. 
per pound. f.o.b. works in tank cars 
was established for natural and syn- 
thetic in a revision of previous price 
schedule. Prices for barrels, drums 
and carboys were increased for tech- 
nical, glacial and pure grades 20c. to 
70c. per 100 pounds. Premiums of Ic.. 
to 3c. per pound were established for 
export sales except Mexico and 
Canada. 

Chromic.—Supplies allocated among 
regular contract consumers. Prices 
firm. 

Formic.—Market position tight, and 
demand steady. Prices held the same. 

Hydrofluoric.— Demand well sus- 
tained, and market in firm position. 

Lactic.—Prices firm at levels es- 
tablished preceding period. Good in- 
terest. 

Muriatic. — Business broad, and 
prices maintained at same levels. 

Nitric—Defense needs heavy, and 
market in very firm position. 

Oxalic.—Material remained scarce. 
No change disclosed in the prices. 

Phosphoric.—Situation tight. Prices 
lacked any alteration. 

Sulphuric. — Shipments moved 
against contracts at an active pace. 
Prices continued firm. 

Baltimore, Jan. 7.—Business in sul- 
phuric acid continues about as before, 
with procedure making deliveries on 
contract prices, and with those con- 
sumers who are not protected by con- 
tract, unable to obtain supplies regard- 
less of the market. Meanwhile one pro- 
ducer quotes 60 degree acid at $16 per 
ton, with 98 percent at $17.83. These 
figures are not backed by others, who, 
at the same time say they are making 
acid only for their own requirements. 
The producer mentioned holds oleum, at 
$19 per ton for 20 percent supplies. 


Insecticides 


Business continued along normal 
seasonal lines in the market for agri- 
cultural insecticides and fungicides 
last week. Broader movement to 
dealers and distributors will soon get 
underway in preparation for the com- 
ing consuming period. Inquiries and 
shipments for export were fairly well 
maintained. Price developments were 
lacking, and the tone held firm. 

Calcium Arsenate.—Inquiries and 
shipments moderate. Prices held the 
same and tone was firm. 

Lead Arsenate.—The market experi- 
enced no new price developments, 
while business continued along sea- 
sonal lines. 


Resale Market 


Business in the resale market for 
heavy chemicals remained quiet last 
week. Most factors reported that the 
general uncertainty combined with 
the difficulty in obtaining shipping 
space were the principal factors in 
limiting transactions. 

White arsenic was quoted at 18c. 
per pound; barium chloride, 9c. to 10c. 
per pound; copper sulphate, 5.15c. to 
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5.75c. per 100 pounds; carbon tetra- 
chloride, 18c. per pound; red phos- 
phorus, 95c. per pound; potash car- 
bonate, 9lec. per pound; caustic, pot- 
ash, 914c. per pound; potash chlorate, 
46c. per pound and potash metabisul- 
phite, 58c. per pound. 


War Production Ass’ns 
Plans Cleared by OPM 


-Continued from page 5 
and obtain detailed instructions. After 
this is done and a definite organiza- 
tion plan has been worked out, the 
plan should be submitted, as before, 
to the nearest Division of Contract 
Distribution field office. 

Now, however, the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution does not have to 
take up all proposed associations with 
Washington officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Under authority 
granted by Mr. Arnold, association 
plans originating in the area from 
Chicago to the West coast may be 
taken up ana cleared diiectly by the 


ys 
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division of Contract Distribution field 
offices with the nearest field offices 
of the Antitrust Division. 

War production associations are 
made up in many instances of small 
manufacturers who, individually, can 
do little for defense; but who, collec- 
tively, can handle substantial war 
contracts or subcontracts. 


Synthesizing 
Drying Oils 


—Continued from page 7 


onstrated by the following procedure: 
2 grams of metallic sodium are dis- 
solved in 100 cubic centimeters of 
butyl alcohol and varying quantities 
of this basis reagent solution are then 
added to samples of linolic acid, to- 
gether with additional butyl alcohol, 
to complete the solution. Each of the 
sample solutions should be sealed in 
glass after partial evacuation and 
heated for three hours at 120° C. The 
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results of this procedure are ; 
lows:— 
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While I have not finally deter 
the mechanies of the reaction, 
believed that the basic reagent 
not act as a mere catalyst but | 
into the reaction ana that the 
of the reaction is proportional 
excess of the basic reagent wh 
present over the stochicr 
equivalent. However, I do nm 
tend that this proposed theory s 
be regarded in any way as a ] 
tion upon my invention, 

(To be continued) 
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Brazilian Information Bureau 
city, has been renamed Brazilian 
ernment Trade Bureau. 
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CHEMICALS 


CRESOLS 
CRESYLIC ACIDS 
XYLENOLS 

TAR ACID OILS 


NAPHTHALENE 
(Industrial and household) 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
CUMAR* 


(Paracoumarone-indene Resin) 


RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


COAL-TAR BASES 
(Pyridine, Quinoline, Picolines, etc.) 


PICKLING INHIBITORS 
BENZOL 

TOLUOL 

XYLOL 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
HI-FLASH SOLVENT 
FLOTATION REAGENTS 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


HYDROGENATED COAL-TAR CHEMICALS 
Cyclohexane 98-100% 
Methylcyclohexane 98-100% 
Cyclohexanol 98-100% 
Methyicyclohexanol 98-100% 
Cyclohexanone 98-100% 
Methylcyclohexanone 98-100% 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 




































SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 
This 36 page, pocket-size 
booklet lists the many im- 
portant Barrett Chemi- 
cals, and provides 





a fingertip reference 






of concise deserip- 







~ tions and uses for 





each product. We will 
gladly send your copy 
on request, No obligation. 
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Coaltar Chemicals 


Brisk Inquiry and Limited Supplies Characterizes Business 
—All Basic Products Active —Benzol Shipments Steady 
—Buying of Intermediates and Colors Remains Heavy 


An active demand and shortage in supplies continued to prevail in 
the market for most coaltar chemicals last week. The increased war 
efforts called for additional supplies for military needs, and further 
restricted civilian shipments. The market felt little effects of the usual 
inventory period, since allocations and scarcities have kept consumers 
inventories at very low levels. While export business under the lease- 
lend act was expected to be continued at high levels, shipments in 
other directions have been decidedly limited by export control licenses. 
. ig price tone prevailed, with schedules maintained at previous 
evels. 

Basic products as a group moved in good volume. Benzol was taken 
steadily; toluol moved almost entirely to defense channels, while situa- 
tion in xylol underwent little change from recent weeks. Deliveries of 
cresols, cresylic acid and phenol were under complete allocation. Sellers 
were well booked ahead against contracts for creosote oil. Output of 
naphthalene was well absorbed. 

Demand for intermediates remained heavy. The requirements for de- 
fense called for large quantities of alphanaphthylamine, anilin, 








anthraquinone, betanaphthol, di- 
methylanilin, dinitrotoluene, 
monochlorobenzene and phthalic 
anhydride. In coaltar acids an- 
thranilic, maleic, salicylic sul- 
phanilic and tobias were in active 
demand. Buying of coaltar colors 
continued at an accelerated pace 


Basic Products 


Benzol.—A firm tone governed the 
dealings. Withdrawals active. 


Carbazole. — Shipments steady. 
Prices ruled firm. 
Coaltar.—Crude and refined in 


good demand. Prices underwent no 
alteration. 

Creosote Oil—Offerings well ab- 
sorbed and sellers were well booked 
ahead against contracts. Pricewise a 
firm tone prevailed. 

Cresols. — Allocations determined 
shipments of the various grades. 
Prices held unchanged and tone firm. 

Cresylic Acid—Domestic acids in 
short supply and supplies allocated. 
Spot offerings of imported light. 
Prices remain firm. 

Naphthalene.—An_ active _ interest 
continued and output was well ab- 
sorbed. A firm price tone remained 
in evidence. 

Phenol.—Demand exceeds produc- 
tion and shipments under allocation. 
Prices were stabilized at current 
levels. 

Pitch, Coaltar.—Inquiries steady. No 
new price developments took place. 

Pyridin.—Withdrawals sustained at 
good levels. Prices lacked any change. 

Tar Acid Oils.—Situation continued 


Picric Acid 

War developments will hasten 
the expansion of picric acid 
production in this country. Dur- 
ing 1941 plans were announced 
by the War Department to con- 
struct a plant in the Midwest 
to produce picric acid at a cost 
of $16,750,000. 

While during normal times 
picric acid is used as the start- 
ing point in making several 
dyestuffs, it is also an important 
material for making explosives 
and military gases. Prior to the 
first World War large quanti- 
ties went into the processing of 
explosives. Phenol, which is the 
basic material in making picric 
acid, has been placed under 
complete allocation by the gov- 
ernment. 

In contrast to the last war, no 
fluctuation occurred in tke 
price, which held at 35c. per 
pound for a long period. At the 
start of 1914, quotations ranged 
from 50c. to 55c. per pound and 
in 1916 prices reached the peak || 








of $1.50 to $2 per pound. | 











Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical coaltar products 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev, Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
130.1 130.1 129.3 126.6 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


tight, while deliveries were allocated. 
Prices display firmness. 

Toluol.—Defense requirements suf- 
ficient to take practically all available 
material. Prices firm. 

Xylol—Demand steady and position 
of market continued tight. Prices 
were firm. 

Chicago.—Buyers are placing orders 
for fairly substantial quantities of ma- 
terials. Benzol is in good call. Sellers 
of most products are cautious in com- 
miting themselves. Ruling prices exclu- 
sive of tax are:—Benzol, 90 percent, 15c. 
per gallon; motor benzol, 8c. to 9c. per 
gallon; toluol, 28c. per gallon; 10-degree 
xylol, 27c. per gallon; solvent naphtha, 
27c. per gallon; creosote oil, grade 1, 
1544c. per gallon. 


Coaltar Acids 


Anthranilic. — Market continued 
tight and prices were unchanged. 

Benzoic.—Technical grades in steady 
demand and quotations ruled firm. 

Broenner’s.—Usual consumers made 
steady replacements. 

Cleve’s.—Business moderately ac- 
tive and price tone firm. 


Fumaric.—Inquiries and shipments 
remain brisk. Prices were firm. 

Gamma.—Transactions routine. No 
change disclosed in the prices. 

H.—Supplies well taken and market 
very firm. 

Maleic.—Active demand, with mar- 
ket position tight. 

Malic. — Withdrawals moderate; 
pricewise a firm tone prevailed. 

Picramic.—Steady inquiry. Nothing 
new occurred in the prices. 

Salicylic—Offerings limited and 
market in short supply. 


Sulphanilic—Market tight. Prices 
displayed firmness. 
Tobias.—Demand held steady. 


Prices remain the same and tone firm. 


Other Intermediates 


Alphanaphthol. — Supplies limited 
and demand steady. Prices firm. 

Alphanaphthylamine.—Active buy- 
ing for defense and civilian needs. 

Anilin.—Material scarce as govern- 
ment needs increase. Prices firm. 


Current prices on coaltar products are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginning on page 9 





Association Meetings :— 


American Ass’n, Textile Chemists and Colorists, New York Section, 


Chemists’ Club, January 23. 
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Anthraquinone.—Situation contin- 
ued tight and prices underwent no 
change. 
Benzaldehyde. — Technical grades 
taken steadily against contracts. 
Benzidin Base.—Shipments held at 
good levels to keep market firm. 
Betanapkthol.—Inquiries brisk and 
market in very firm position. 
Betanaphthylamine.—Available  of- 
ferings well absorbed. Prices firm. 
Diethylanilin. — Steady demand. 
Prices lacked change. 
Dimethylanilin—Inquiries exceeded 
available supplies. Prices unaltered. 
Dinitrobenzene. — Good movement 
to all channels. Prices remain firm. 
Dinitrophenol.—Business steady. No 
change occurred in the prices. 
Dinitrotoluene. — Market position 
tight under heavy defense needs. 
Diphenyl.—Firm price tone charac- 
terized the market, while no let down 
occurred in the demand. 
G. Salt.—Dealings remain routine. 
Prices failed to change. 


Metanitroparatoluidin. — Offerings 
limited and tone of market firm. 
Monochlorobenzene. — Prices un- 


changed and firm, while demand was 
heavy. 

Orthoanisidin. — Interest continued 
steady. Prices without change. 

Orthochloroanilin. — Consumers ex- 
erted a good interest to keep market 
firm. 

Orthochlorophenol. — Business held 
to regular channels as a rule. 

Orthocresol. — Deliveries allocated. 
Prices firm. 

Orthodichlorobenzene. — Available 
supplies well taken. No change in the 
prices. 


Orthonitroanilin. — Active demand. 
No change disclosed in the prices. 
Orthonitrotoluene. — Shipments 


moved direct to consuming channels. 
Prices remain the same. 
Parachlorophenol.—Business moved 
steadily. Prices without alteration. 
Paranitroanilin. — Brisk inquiry. 
No change in the quotations. 
Paranitrophenol. — Good interest. 
Nothing new developed in the prices. 
Paranitrotoluene, — Offerings well 
absorbed. Market tone held firm. 
—Continued on page 102 
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Methanol Prohibited 
For Antifreeze Use 


—Continued from page 4 
on order with other producers or 
distributors for delivery during such 
month, do not exceed one-twelfth of the 
quantity of methyl alcohol used by such 
persons for such purposes during the 
twelve-month period ended September 
30, 1941, are hereby assigned preference 
rating B-8.” 

(2) Present paragraphs (e), (f) and 
(g) are hereby relettered and made 
paragraphs (f), (g) and (i), respectively. 


(3) A new paragraph (e) is hereby 
added to read as follows:— 
“(e) Restrictions on Use. Except as 


may be otherwise directed by the Di- 
rector of Priorities, on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1942, no person shall use or de- 
liver methyl alcohol for manufacture 
into, or packaging as, an antifreeze 
agent. The provisions of this paragraph 
shall apply with respect to stocks of 
methyl alcohol on hand as of January 
1, 1942. Persons who have stocks of 
methyl alcohol on hand on said date, 
which said stocks were intended for 
manufacture into, or packaging as, an 
antifreeze agent, shall forthwith report 
such fact (and the details thereof) to 
the Chemicals Branch of the Office of 
Production Management and shall hold 
such methyl alcohol for disposition by 
the Director of Priorities. Provided, 
however, that nothing herein contained 
shall prevent any person from using or 
delivering methyl alcohol for manufac- 
ture into, or packaging as, an antifreeze 
agent to fill actual orders received for 
delivery to or for the account of:— 

(i) The Army or Navy of the United 
States, the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Coast Guard. 

(ii) The government of any of the fol- 
lowing countries:—The United Kingdom, 
Canada, and other Dominions, Crown 
Colonies and Protectorates of the British 


Empire, Belgium, China, Greece, the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and other 
Dominions, Crown Colonies and Pro- 


tectorates of the British Empire, Bel- 
gium, China, Greece, the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Russia, 
Yugoslavia; and 

(iii) The government of any country, 
including those in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, comprehended in the act of 
March 11, 1941, entitled ‘An Act to Pro- 


anime textile 8 
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mote the Defense of the United States’ 
(lend-lease act).” 

(4) A new paragraph (h) is hereby 
added to read as follows:— 

“(h) Appeals. Any person affected by 
this order who considers that compli- 
ance therewith would work an excep- 
tional and unreasonable hardship upon 
him, or that it would result in a degree 
of unemployment which would be un- 
reasonably disproportionate compared 
with the amount of methyl alcohol con- 
served, or that compliance with this 
order would disrupt or impair a pro- 
gram of conversion from non-defense to 
defense work, may appeal to the Office 
of Production Management, Reference :— 
M-31, attention Chemicals Branch, set- 
ting forth the pertinent facts and the 
reason he considers he is entitled to re- 
lief. The Director of Priorities may 
thereupon take such action as he deems 
appropriate.” 


oe eee se oe 
Dr. Ittner Receives 
Perkin Medal 


—Continued from page 4 
trochemical Society and the Societe 

e Chimie Industrielle. Dr. Lincoln T. 

ork presided. 

Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editor of 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing, spoke on the personal side of the 
medallist’s life, and Dr. Foster Dee 
Snell, president of Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
spoke on his technical accomplish- 
ments. The medal, which is awarded 
annually by the American Section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry for 
outstanding work in applied chemis- 
try, was presented by Dr. Marston T. 
Bogart, following which Dr. Ittner 
gave an address on the _ subject 
“Forty-five Years of Chemistry in a 
Soap Plant.” 


For almost forty-five years Dr. Itt- 
ner has been in charge of research at 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company or 
predecessor companies. Among Dr. Itt- 
ner’s many contributions is his devel- 
opment of a _ successful commercial 
process for the hydrogenation of fatty 
oils, on which process he has been 
granted a number of patents. He has 
also made valuable contributions in 
the field of distillation and he holds 
several recent patents pertaining to 
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new processes for glycerin production, 
and fatty acid distillation. He holds 
patents for the counter-current hy- 
drolysis of fats with water to fatty 
acids and gylcerin. 

In Dr. Ittner’s speech, which fol- 
lowed his acceptance of the medal, he 
traced the development of important 
improvements in the manufacture of 
soap during the past forty-five years. 
These included devising means for 
preventing the development of ran- 
cidity in soaps, the development of 
some successful catalysts and methods 
of hydrogenation, the manufacture of 
certain synthetic organic chemicals to 
suitably replace important natural per- 
fume materials when supplies were 
scarce. 

Dr. Ittner also told of the develop- 
ment of a method for making an im- 
proved soap from petroleum hydro- 
carbons by converting certain objec- 
tionable acidic materials, formed by 
the oxidation of petroleum hydrocar- 
bons, into soaps with desirable prop- 
erties, while removing certain objec- 
tionable impurities. 


eRe errr 


Purocaine Enlarges Quarters 


Purocaine Chemical Company has 
removed to its own building at 9-20 
Thirty-eighth avenue, Long Island 
city. This move represents consider- 
able expansion due to the demand for 
its products which are:—U.S.P. Pro- 
caine hydrochloride, C.P. procaine 
base, sodium methyl arsonate, nico- 
tinamide and nicotinic diethylamide. 


sth es wen 
Houghton, Inc., Moves 
Boston, Jan. 5, 1942 


Philip A. Houghton, Inc., manufac- 
turers’ representative in New Eng- 
land, has moved its headquarters to 
new offices at 30 Huntington avenue, 
this city. They formerly were located 
at 113 Lincoln street, this city. 


oa ae eee 


Robert J. McClelland, Chicago divi- 
sional general manager for Levey Ink 
Company, has been named industrial 
specialist in inks to the printing and 
publishing branch of the Office of 
Production Management. 

RR ER ETN 


Can you use 


(Ammonium Sulfocyanide) 


at substantially lower cost? 


Koppers has placed in operation a large commercial plant foi 
the production of ammonium thiocyanate crystals. Supplies are 
now available in quantities not obtainable before and at costs 
which make ammonium thiocyanate practical for purposes for 


which it has not been used in the past. 


Chemists and Manufacturers who have previously investigated 


the possibilities of Ammonium Thiocyanate should reconsider its 
use in view of this increased supply and reduced cost. 


Koppers Ammonium Thiocyanate can be supplied in crystal 


form, having minimum purity of 95%. 


Samples, Quotations and Further 
Information on Request 
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Coaltar Chemicals 


Other Intermediates 


Continued from page 101 


Demand 
Prices 


Phthalic Anhydride. — 
heavy, market position tight. 
unchanged and firm. 


Thiocarbanilide. — Withdrawals 


steady. Pricewise the market was 
firm. 
Trichioropenzene. — Active buying. 


Prices held at previous levels. 
Xylidin—Market position continued 
tight, and prices held firm. 


Coaltar Colors 


Demand continued at an accelerated 
pace in the market for various coal- 
tar colors last week. The raw ma- 
terial situation still was a matter of 
concern as government requirements 
for military purposes will expand 
under the total war effort. Some pro- 
visions are expected to be made for 
supplies that would go into direct de- 
fense work. Business continued to be 
characterized by a firm price tone. 

The Textile Color Card Association 
has appointed an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of leading 
dyestuff producers in order to make 
sure that the colors it issues are ob- 
tainable at this time. The function of 
the committee will be to guide the se- 
lection of seasonal colors for textiles, 
shoes, leather goods and hosiery with- 
out affecting the government’s needs 
for vital materials. 


Resale Market 


The difficulty in obtaining supplies 
kept business at a standstill in the 
resale market for coaltar chemicals 
last week. With offerings restricted in 
view of heavy defense requirements, 


stocks in hands of resellers were 
negligible. 
‘eo S @ eae 
National Can Corporation’s new 


manufacturing unit at West Fifty-first 
street and South Atlantic avenue, Chi- 
cago, is rapidly nearing completion. 
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Chemical Workers 
Show Decrease 
—Continued from page 5 


Detailed Comparisons 


Employment 


(100=1923-25 average) 


1941 1941 1940 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 
Chemicals. «i0csseesveseere 249.4 181.7 
Cottonseed oil, cake and 
MCRL scscscscceseicvnss 125.9 146.5 128.8 
Druggists’ preparations..189.9 183.4 131.1 
FOvtiSer® oscccvsvesceace 99.5 102.7 76.5 
Paint and varnishes..... 170.0 173.7 135.7 
Petroleum, refined....... 166.1 168.0 133.3 
Rayon and allied prod- 
MOUS cv cvsvcesveesese ssOOme 586.4 331.4 
ccc ececeereereees 138.4 142.2 100.2 


Soap .. 
Payroll Totals 


(100=1923-25 average) 


1941 1941 1940 
Nov. Oct. Nov. 
ChOmMICAIS 6.0.6 cseceesces 183.5 182.5 148.6 
Cottonseed oil, cake and 
WOES no 8.060 65.6 600 00.45.6 117.7 136.0 132.8 
Druggists’ preparations..148.4 145.6 116.2 
POPCINSOTS. <ccccccsssccs 102.3 103.6 92.1 
Paint and varnishes.....142.6 144.0 125.9 
POCrOleWM 2662600500000 shee” 129.2 120.7 
Rayon and allied prod- 
COS cccveccrevesvesere 322.8 325.0 314.5 
SORD. svcsecccsivvsesescses 96.4 97.7 84.5 
Data compiled by the Bureau of 


Labor Statistics for basic non-manu- 
facturing industries related to the 
chemical industries afforded the fol- 
lowing comparisons on the basis of the 
1939 average ):— 


Payroll 
Employment totals 
1941 1941 
Nov. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
Metalliferous mining. 79.3 79.4 90.3 88.4 
Quarrying and non- 
metallic mining..... 52.8 53.8 57.5 60.8 
Crude petroleum pro- 
QUCING wccccccccves 61.0 61.3 62.5 63.0 
Dyeing and cleaning.117.2 121.0 92.8 98.4 


Employment in New York 


Employment in factories producing 
chemicals and related products in 
New York State increased 7.8 percent 
from October 15 to November 15, and 
gained 13.9 percent in the city, accord- 
ing to the records of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

General factory employment de- 
clined 0.6 percent from October 15 to 
November 15, and payrolls dropped 
0.2 percent during the same period. 
The department’s index of employment 
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for November 15 was 126.1. The pay- 

roll index was 151.3. These indexes 

are based on the average years 1925-27 
as 100. 

r-Percentages—~ 

State City 

Drug and industrial chemicals +2.0 +2.4 


ee —1.3 —1.0 
POS RE GOITER. viicvcccweds —0.4 —0.5 
Photographic and miscellane- 

OUS Chemicals ...cescccvecce +-0.6 9.7 


Obituaries 
William M. Baldwin 


William M. Baldwin, prominent in 
the dyewood and tanning extract 
manufacturing industry, died January 
4 of pneumonia, atfer an illness of 
four days, in this city. He was sev- 
enty-nine years of age. Mr. Baldwin, 
a son of Joseph C. Baldwin, president 
of the New York Dyewood Extract 
& Chemical Company, was president 
of several companies making dyes 
wood and tanning extract, eventually 
retiring after thirty-five active years 
as a manufacturer. 


ati eee wee alle 


Ellsworth C. Warner 


Ellsworth C. Warner, former presi- 
dent of the Midland Linseed Products 
Company, died January 5 at Palm 
Beach, Fla. He was seventy-seven 
years of age. 

Mr. Warner started in the linseed 
oil business in 1887 and two years 
later bought his own linseed oil mill 
at La Crosse, Wis. Later he sold this 
mill to the National Linseed Oil Com- 
pany, becoming manager for that firm 
at La Crosse, Dubuque and St. Paul. 
In 1898 he became president of Mid- 
land and served in that post until 1924, 
when Midland was acquired by 
Archer-Daniels Linseed Company. 


Sw ale ee a a 


Clayton H. Englar 


Claytun H. Englar, Pacific coast sales 
manager for the Continental Can Com- 
pany, died January 2, San Francisco, 
Calif. He was fifty-six years old. 

Mr. Englar, after graduating from 
Blue Ridge College, became affiliated 
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with the Detrick & Harvey Machine 
Company in 1904, leaving that concern 
in 1912 to become associated with the 
Continental Can Company, at Balti- 
more, as a salesman. 

Mr. Englar rapidly advanced from 
salesman to assistant district sales 
manager, district sales manager, assist- 
ant manager of sales with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore. In 1934, he was ap- 
pointed coast sales manager with 
headquarters at San Francisco, a posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

Surviving are his wife and a son. 

se cee Vin «cam 

Dr. Leon Pratt Alford, widely 
known as an industrial engineering 
expert and author, died January 2 in 
this city. He was sixty-four years of 
age. 


Henry R. Cockfield, Canadian direc- 
tor of aluminum production and inter- 
governmental distribution, died Janu- 
ary 7 in Montreal. He was sixty- 
three years of age. 


Mrs. Sarah C. Getty, widow of 
George F. Getty, pioneer Los Angeles 
oil producer, died recently in Los 
Angeles. She was eighty-eight years 
old. 


James McGillen, for forty-five years 
employed by Lanman & Kemp- 
Barclay & Company, Inc., suppliers of 
pharmaceuticals, this city, died Janu- 
ary 2 at his home in Queens. He was 
seventy-seven years of age. 


Mrs. Benjamin Moore, widow of the 
founder and first president of the 
Benjamin Moore & Co., paint manu- 
facturer, this city, died in her home 
in Montclair, N. J., January 5. Her 
age was eighty-five. Surviving are 
her daughter, a brother and two sis- 
ters. 


Mrs. William A. R. Welcke, wife of 
the vice-president and treasurer of 
Fritzsche Brothers, essential oils, this 
city, died recently at her home in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. She was sixty- 
eight years of age. 
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CARLOAD 
To 
CARGO 


XYLOL 


ALL GRADES 


Ie ee 


Munsey Building 


Cable Address: ‘“‘LUBOYLE” 


BALTIMORE, MD, 


Refinery and Deepwater Terminal, Good Hope (New Orleans), La. 





efficiency. 


A considerable proportion of the output is already being 
exported to North and South America for disinfectants, 
germicidal products and plastics, in addition to the 
special high efficiency flotation grade for the mining 


industry. 


This is the first time in history that highly refined tar 
acids of this type have been made available on a large 
scale, and remarkably good results are being obtained by 
our many American buyers. 


Please send us a note of your requirements with full 
particulars to our Sales Agents:— 


TAR RESIDUALS, LTD., 





Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd. 
ENGLAND 


Largest manufacturers in the World of low temperature 
tar acids of the highest possible degree of purity and 





“Garthlands,”® Reigate Heath 
SURREY, ENG — 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Dyestuffs, Textile and 
Leather Chemicals 


Business Steady — Tapioca Flour Prices Are Slightly Higher 
—Government Purchases of Dried Eggs Continues Heavy 
—Far East Shipments Uncertain — Turmeric Firmer 


Business held at a steady pace in the market for dyestuffs, textile 
and leather chemicals last week. There was less nervousness on the 
part of buyers regarding imported materials, since sellers made assur- 
ances that spot stocks were adequate to serve immediate requirements. 
Operations in all branches of the textile and leather industry were 
expected to be maintained at capacity levels because of the increasing 
defense requirements. Prices held at previous levels with the exception 
of a moderate advance in tapioca flour and turmeric. 

Government buying of dried eggs continued to limit supplies to other 
channels. Domestic production has been expanded sharply during the 
past few months, but purchases have been equally as large under de- 
fense and lease lend buying. Prices held at top levels as the result of 
government support. All the new drying plants are expected to be in 
operation by the Spring, and some easing in the situation was antici- 


pated by that time. 


Shipments of tanning materials were generally satisfactory from 


primary centers. 


So far cargo space has been available to permit 


adequate replacements of quebracho and other materials from South 


America. 
affected too much, however, it 
was increasingly difficult to ar- 
range shipments from East 
Africa. Future replacements of 
cutch, gambier and nutgalls from 
the Far East remain uncertain. 


Chemicals 


Alumina Acetate.—Supplies 
offerings limited. Prices firm. 

Ammonia Bichromate. — Transac- 
tions routine. Prices without change. 

Potash Bichromate. — Shipments 
moderately active against contracts. 
Prices rule firm. 

Potash Prussiate.—Business confined 
to regular consuming channels. Prices 
unchanged and firm. 

Soda Bichromate.—Good movement 
against contracts, with business allo- 
cated. Prices display firmness. 

Zine Dust.—Prices remain firm at 
ceiling basis. Supplies well absorbed. 


Dyestuffs 


Annatto.—Consumers made mod- 
erate replacements. Prices failed to 
change. 

Fustic—Demand moderately active. 
Prices held firm. 

Logwood. — Commitments steady. 
Pricewise a firm tone prevailed. 


tight; 





Soda Prussiate | 


Despite the stoppage in im- 
ports of yellow soda prussiate, 
domestic supplies were suf- 
ficient to take care of regular 
consumers normal  require- 
ments. However, sellers were 
not booking new business or 

accepting export inquiries to 
| any extent. Indirectly, the ma- 
terial enters defense channels 
since it is used in making blue 
| prints, metallurgy, dyestuffs 
and in tanning. 

Prior to the 
amount of imported material 
reached the market. The 
Netkerlands formerly supplied 
|| sizeable quantities, while start- 
ing in 1933 Japan became a 
large factor. Between the two 
countries well over a million 
| pounds reached here. 


war a good 





Prices advanced moderately 
|} since of hostilities 
in 1939. Spot prices range 
| from lle. to 11%c. per pound, 

compared with 9%c. to 9%4c. 
| in August, 1939. During the 
last war the market reached 
| a peak level of 70c. in 1916. 


the start 





Transactions in the outside or 
|| export market currently range 
| from 35c. to 40c. per pound. 








Wattle bark arrivals from South Africa have not been 


Price Changes 


Advanced 
Tapioca flour, \c. per Ib. 
Turmeric, Alleppey, 4c. per Ib. 
Madras, %c. per lb, 
Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
nineteen typical dyestuffs on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week, month, year. 
263.8 263.8 253.0 154.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4, 


Turmeric.—Spot offerings firmer, 
with Alleppey quoted at 9%4c. to 10c. 
per pound and Madras 9%4c. to 10%c. 
per pound. 


Sizing Materials 


Albumen, Blood.—Active demand; 
supplies tight. Prices rule firm. 

Albumen, Egg.—Prices unchanged 
and firm. Government buying con- 
tinued heavy and in week ended Janu- 
ary 3 purchases totaled 300,595 
pounds. 

Corn, Sugar.—Bookings held steady. 
No change disclosed in the prices. 

Egg Yolk.—Supplies lacked any ap- 
preciable broadening, with govern- 
ment purchases absorbing good por- 
tion of the output. Prices unchanged. 

Sago Flour.—Prices held at levels 
established previously and offerings 
were limited to normal needs. 

Starch, Corn—A good volume of 
orders kept market in firm position. 

Starch, Potato. — Market position 
was still tight as new production was 
slow in getting under way. Prices 
held firm. 

Tapioca Flour. — Prices firmer, 
ranging from 4%4c. to 7c. per pound. 
Offerings of higher grade material 
light. Replacements highly uncertain. 


Tanning Materials 


Chestnut. — Steady movement 
against contracts. Prices remain firm. 

Cutch.—Prices very firm, and fu- 
ture replacements continued un- 
certain from Borneo. 

Hemlock. — Supplies 
prices strictly nominal. 

Nutgalls.—Supplies limited, and re- 
placements uncertain. Prices nomin- 
al. 

Oakbark. — Offerings 
prices remain nominal. 

Quebracho.—Active interest. A firm 
price tone governed the dealings. 


scarce, and 


light, and 


Current priees on dyestuffs and tanstuffs are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 9 





Association Meetings:— 


American Ass’n, Textile Chemists and Colorists, New York Section, 


Chemists’ Club. January 23. 


January 12, 1942 


Spruce.—Market continued in a 
tight position. Demand steady. 

Wattle Bark.—Shipments irregular. 
Prices held firm. 


Resale Market 


Transactions in the resale market 


103 
for dyestuffs, textile and leather 
chemicals continued narrow. Busi- 


ness was confined to a few chemicals. 
Potash bichromate was quoted at 26c. 
per pound; soda bichromate, 24c per 
pound and potash prussiate, yellow, 
37c. to 45c. per pound, 


Products 





Refining Co. 
910 Garfield Avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Immadiataly 


Eee s9 ROMATES 





Auailalle 


ALUMINUM ACETATE 
POWDER 


APPLIED CHEMICAL CORPORATIO 


JMENS 


r Immediate Delivery 





TBI 


In Stock 





412 W. PERSHING ROAD 


write for Samples and Quotations 








+ THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS OF 
TECHNICAL EGG PRODUCTS OFFER YOU EGGS, LIQUID 
_ OR DRIED, IN ANY FORM . EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE. 


A GARTENBERG & CO0., Inc. 


7 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 






CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘GARTEGG”’ ] 


SAT sis 


SODIUM ACETATE 


—GRADES AVAILABLE— 


Technical 60% Sodium Acetate 
Anhydrous Sodium Acetate, 98-99.5% 


Sodium Diacetate 
(33-35% Acidity as Acetic Acid) 


Anhydrous Sodium Diacetate 
(40-41% Acidity as Acetic Acid) 


NIACET «cs 





4703 PINE AVE.,. 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
NEW YORK 


CHEMICALS 
RPORATION 


eS 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue, 


New York City 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


SOME “NON-SECRET” WEAPONS 





THE AXIS WOULD LIKE TO HAVE 





Study The Labels on the cans and packages in the 


picture above. 


On some of them, you'll notice “Army Sliced 
Bacon, Canned . . . U. 5S. Marine Corps Field 
Ration D... U.S. Army Meat and Vegetable 
Hash . . . TNT Dangerous, Corps of Engineers 
.-- Combat-Dressings, Med. Dept. U. 5. Navy.” 


There’s a container for dried human blood in 
the picture, too. [ts use is for blood transfusions 
in the field. Another to house a delicate motor 


on anti-aircraft guns, 


And while you'll be interested to know that 
these articles are some of the many defense items 
the containers for which are made by the can- 
making and packaging industries, their signifi- 


cance goes far beyond this simple fact. 


For they are weapons. “Non-secret™” weapons, 


if you will. And every country has them. But the 


{xis would like to have ours. Do you realize why? 


The industrial resources that produced these 
“non-secret” weapons are the largest in the world. 


The 


Axis needs these resources. 


It needs the men . 
|| 


the quantity of these weapons possible. It needs 


. . the machinery .. . the 
the research that make the quality and 


the energy of the free. unregimented economy 
which produced these weapons. 

We Americans can congratulate ourselves that 
the Axis hasn’t these resources... that we—not 
the Axis—have built the greatest packaging and 
can-making industries in the world... that we 
are now using the sinews of these industries to 
resist aggression. American Can Company, 230 


Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


~ 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


PaintVarnish,Lacquer 490T Mon! PaRANnoL 


FOR A MON Wi’ AN EYE 
TO LOW COST PRODUCTION 


Materials 


Possible Pig Lead Price Advance Holds Interest of Trade 
—Dual-Price Set Up Believed Doubtful—Paint Materials 
Markets Steady — Naval Stores Stronger 


The possibility of an advance in the price on pig lead held the in- 
terest of paint and non-ferrous metals trades last week. Although no 
official information has been released, it is known that lead producers 
are agitating for a price of 8c. per pound, with some government of- 
ficials feeling the price should be lower. 

It has been said that a dual price on the metal may be set up, allow- 
ing marginal producers an increase to step up production, but this is 
doubtful. Meanwhile, Representative C. I. White of Idaho said last 
week that the government is considering purchases of lead under firm 
contracts for relatively long periods in order to stimulate output. 

Developments in market for paint raw materials were negligible last 
week. Advances in prices on zinc oxides and lithopone had little effect, 
as suppliers continued to dole out material. Carbon black movement 
slowed down, many consumers having stocked up before the January 
1 advance became effective. Dry colors remained in good call, with 
tightness dominant. Casein was unchanged. 

Southern and local markets for =—= = ————— 
rosin and turpentine were firmer. Price Ch 
Business showed some improve- — 


ment and a steady movement to Advanced 
consumers continued to be re- Alcohol, diacetone, 1%c. per Ib. 
j j 7 j Butyl lactate, Sc. per Ib. 
ported. Receipts and offerings in Dibutyl ether, 2c. per Ib 
Film scrap, 2c. per Ib. 


Southern markets were generally 
light or moderate. 


Metalic Lead and Zine 


Strong demand continued to appear 
in the market for pig lead last week 
as men in the trade and government 
officials discussed a possible price ad- 


cement 
| Titanium Pigments 


| An amendment to Order M-44, 
concerned with the production 
| and distribution of titanium pig- 
| ments, was issued by the Di- 

rector of Priorities last week. | 

The order, which provides that 

no producer shall sell or de- 

liver titanium to any manu- 
| facturer unless he had _ first 
| received a certificate covering 
the latter’s monthly require- 
ments for the month in which 
deliveries were to be made, 
was amended to provide that 
such certificates must be re- 
ceived on or before the twen- 
tieth of the month prior to the 
month covered by the certifi- 


Rosin gum, 3c. to 16c. per 100 Ibs. 
Turpentine gum, 2%4c. per gal. 
Turpentine, d.d., 3c. per gal. 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
eleven typical paint and var- 
nish materials on the basis of 
100 for August 1 1914, compare 
| as follows:— 

Last Prev. Last Last 
week, week. month, year. 


139.3 139.3 137.9 128.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


vance. All orders were not met. Slab 
zinc remained under strict allocation 
with prices firm. Slab zine produced 
at eleven plants operating exclusively 
on secondary materials increased from 
2,229 short tons in September to 2,458 
in October, according to the Bureau 
|| of Mines. Stocks of slab zinc at these 
plants increased from 766 tons on 





cate, so that producers will be 
able to close their books in 
time to calculate pro rata re- 
ductions in orders placed, if 
necessary. 

Paragraph (e) (4) of the or- 
der, which provides that pro- 
| ducers must accept orders from 
|| regular customers for titanium 
} equal to or less than the cus- 
| tomers’ basic monthly  pur- 
| chases in the past, has been || 
amended to prevent seasonal |! 
users of titanium from obtain- 
ing more than the amount to 
which they are properly en- || 
titled over a full year. || 

A third amendment redefines || 
the term “producer” to relieve |; 
secondary producers from the || 
necessity of setting aside a per- } 
centage reserve of their pro- 
duction. This is for the benefit 
of producers of titanated litho- 
phone who purchase titanium | 
dioxide from primary producers || 
who have already set aside the || 
required reserve from their || 

| 





! 
| 
| 


output. 





| 
| 


aint, Varnish, Lacquer Sales: November 


October 1 to 1,075 on October 31. 
Lead. — Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, East St. Louis and London 
for the period from January 3 to 
January 9, inclusive, were as fol- 








lows:— 
Pigs oom 
Spot. 
London, 
— Per pound — --Per ton 








New York. FE. St. Louis. £ 8s. d. 
Saturday. .$0.0585@.0590 $0.0570 ee ee 


Monday... .0585@.0590 .0570 
Tuesday... .0585@.0590 0570 
Wedn’sd’y, .0585@.0590 0570 
Thursday.. .0585@.0590 0570 
Friday.... .0585@.0590 0570 


* London exchange closed. 


Zinc. — Prevailing spot prices at 
New York, East St. Louis and London 
for the period from January 3 to 
January 9, inclusive, were as fol- 


lows:— 
——_—_——_———Slabs-———_——_—> 


oi 
Spot. 
London. 

——Per pound———, -- Per ton- 
New York. E. St. Louis. £ s, 4 

Saturday ...$0.0865 $0.0825 Was Oe, hes 

Monday .... .O865 0825 

Tuesday .... .0865 0825 

Wednesday... .0865 0825 

Thursday ... .0865 0825 

Priday .<+0> .0865 .O825 


* London exchange closed. 


The value of paint, varnish, lacquer and fillers sold in November, as re- 
ported by 680 establishments to the Bureau of Census, was $41,367,698. Details 
of sales reported by these establishments and comparative data for 1940 fol- 








low:— 
-—Classified sales reported by 580 establishments—, Unclassified 
Total sales Trade sales sales re- 
reported by of paint. cc Industrial sales a ported by 
680 estab- varnish, and Paint and 100 estab- 
1941, lishments. lacquer. Total. varnish. Lacquer lishments. 
November $41,367,698 $18,804,182 $18,726,637 $13,207,728 $5,518,909 $3,836,879 
Total (11 mo.) $5138,690,393 $257,507,747 $208,200,486 $148,773,387 $59,427,079 $47,982,210 

1940. 

November $31,892, 256 $15,115,083 $14,048,944 $9,578,739 $4,470,205 $2,728,229 
Total (11 mo.) $384,207,659 $201,635,065 $14€,530,179 $102,577,132 $43,953,047 $36,042,415 


Current prices on paint, varnish and lacquer material: are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 9 
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Paranol 25 is a bonny buy... and 
the quality would truly surprise a 


mon wi’ a searchin’ pair of eyes! 


And listen, mon! The way it works 
wi softer ails will make your heart 
do a highland fling for glee. — 
Sshish! A sample and data dinna 


cost ye nothin’. 


Our Technical Staff 


is at Your Service 


25 








PARAMET CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


tie tenth, O ax on ee ee we me Te 


ae ee ae he A ee 


441H AVENUE AND 10rn STREET + LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y 


CHECK pH 
WITH THIS HANDY 
CALCO INDICATOR! 


T.. amount of fluctuation in the pH measure of 
alkalinity or acidity is a matter of increasing im- 
portance in dyeing many different fibres. These 
fluctuations have explained many variable results 
that were not accounted for in the past. 

This handy Calco pH indicator will assist in 
determining quickly the relative pH in your 
operations from day to day. It fits the pocket, yet 
the transparent plastic case effectively protects 
its contents against the action of fumes and mois- 
ture. Refills of indicator paper are easily inserted. 

We are glad to make this indicator available 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Boston - Philadelphie - Providence - New York « Charlotte - Chicage 





to our friends throughout the Industry. 

It is but one of the many practical ways in which 

we are trying to assist Calco customers to make 

the most of available materials and their own time. 
You can obtain one of these indicators without 

charge simply by asking your regular Calco 

representative on his next call. Please do not 


request one by mail or phone. 
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Pigments 
igments 
Blue Lead.—Fair movement. Prices 
firm. 
Flake White. — Movement large. 
Price steady. 
Litharge.— Demand heavy. Ship- 


ments in good volume. No changes 
in prices. 

Lithopone.—Advance in prices had 
little effect on market. Demand still 
very with allocated 


heavy, sales 


strictly. 


CASEIN 
Grom Argentina 


LOUIS FURTH, Inc. 


2 Broadway, New York 


Telephone 
BOwling Green 9-4557 
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Orange Mineral. — Market buoyed 
by large demand. Prices firm. 

Red Lead.—Demand maintained at 
previous levels. Quotations unaltered. 

Titanium Pigments. — Sales allocat- 
ed. Defense industries getting major 
share of supplies. Prices unchanged. 

White Lead. — Consumers bidding 
actively. Prices firm. 

Zine Oxides.—Similar to titaniums, 
advance in prices had little effect on 
market. Sales allocated. 

Zine Sulpkides.——Higher prices did 
not discourage consumers, who at- 
tempted to place orders. Market very 
tight. 


Fillers and Extenders 


Asbestos.—Market well maintained 
at advanced levels. Demand good. 


Asphaltum. — Good call. Prices 
steady. 

Barytes.—With prices stabilized, 
demand was heavy and offerings nor- 
mal. 

Blanc Fixe.—Market very tight. 
Demand good. Prices unchanged. 


China Clay.—Movement large. Im- 


ported material in fair call. Prices 
firm. 
Diatomaceous Earth.—All grades 


moving well. Increased freight rates 









112-26th STREET 


cost high-baking japans. 
pigmented shingle stains. 


cattle and sheep dips. 


RED 
YELLOW 


Cc. J. OSBORN CO., 132 Nassau Street, New York 


Established 1889 


EST. 1846 


NEVILLE SHINGLE STAIN OIL is suitable for thinning low 


It is an excellent vehicle for 


NEVILLE NEUTRAL OIL serves as cut-back solvent for tars, 


asphalts, and other bitumens. Important as inexpensive 
vehicle for tar acids, or cut-back solvent for tar acid oils, 
in manufacture of emulsifying-type coal-tar disinfectants, 


®@ Inquiries solicited for drums and tank cars. Send 
for complete brief leaflet ‘Neville Coal-Tar Products.” 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH - 






BROWN 
BLACK 






















Crear, clean 
dark red oils. 
Non-corrosive 
and of low vol- 
atility. 





PA. 


ALL SCREENED AT THE MINE. 
Melting points 275°, 305°, and 330° F. 


Carload Shipments from Provo, Utah 
L.C.L. Shipments from Brooklyn Warehouse 


ZOPHAR MILLS, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


only factor liable to cause advance 
in prices, 
Mica.— Movement held to good 


levels. Prices steady. 
Rottenstone.—F air demand at un- 

changed price. 
Tripoli.—Tone 


stable at advanced 


level. Demand good. 
Whiting.—Steady movement. De- 
mand better than normal. Price firm. 


Woodflour. — No 
rial available. 


Norwegian mate- 


Synthetic Resins 


General market tight, with offer- 
ings limited. Most types of resins 
going into defense work. Fair sup- 
plies of ester gum available. Prices 
steady and unchanged. 


Varnish Gums 


The trade continued to keep a care- 
ful watch over stocks in the United 
States and to dole out material only 
when absolutely necessary. Prices 
have been ceiled at levels of Decem- 
ber 5. 


Shellac 


Business in shellac was steady and 
without incident last week. Sales 
were made on the basis of the Office 
of Price Administration freezing order 
and there were no reports of any in 
the trade ignoring the request of OPA. 
Demand was good and the market at 
all points was very firm. The solvent 
situation was not too encouraging, the 
Office of Production Management 
having placed ethyl alcohol under an 
order that controlled disposition to the 
cosmetic and perfume trade. Some 
reports had it that the alcohol with- 
drawn from those trades would not 
make alcohol any more readily avail- 
able to the lacquer and finishes indus- 
try. The saving will be diverted to 
war purposes. 


Naval Stores 


A firm tone prevailed in Southern 
and loca] markets for rosin and tur- 
pentine last week. All grades of rosin 
advanced to new high levels for the 
current movement and sales of tur- 
pentine were reported at a moderate 
rise. Offerings in the South were 
generally light in the absence of any 
increase in receipts. New business 
was somewhat more active and a 
steady movement into consuming 
channels in various industries on 
contracts was also noted. Estimates 
of consumption in some fields during 
the current year are being revised 
upward, it being contended that 
scarcity and high cost of other raw 
materials will increase demand for 
pine products. The CCC announced 
that 4,428,420 pounds of gum rosin 
were made available for lease-lend 
purposes during the week ended 
January 3. 


CCC Holdings 
The following table shows the quan- 


tity of rosin and turpentine held by 
the CCC under loans to producers at 


the close of business December 31, 
1941:— 
Crop Turpentine 
year. Rosin, casks, 
19BG—barrels§ .cccccceces 189,945 

GUUS scccccvcecss 
1939—barrels .......eee08 156,978 

EUS icsacd sa ceee 20 
1940—barrels .....cceees 84,047 

DVR 29ndeewhseau 238,802 
FOES URES cin ii en vee uus Peak 

GFUMS cscesescoecs 130,503 





BOOMS -eceyeeeees 800,295 ecco 
Turpentine.—The local market was 
firmer, influenced by a stronger situ- 
ation in the primary center, where 
offerings continued light. A some- 
what better inquiry was noted here. 


Savannah, Jan. 9.—Following is a rec- 





ord of the turpentine market for the 
week :— 
r-——— Barrels _ 
-—Gallons—, Re-  Ship- On 
Cents, Sales. ceipts. ments. hand, 
*Saturday eee eee eae . 
Monday... 68% 7,550 54 191 6,367 
Tuesday... 68% 5,850 81 88 5,850 
Wednesday 68% 2,800 76 +16, 803 
Thursday... 69 300 80 ‘ 16,760 
FPriday.... TO 500 18 $5 16,733 





* No trading. 7 Includes recounts, 


Jacksonville, Jan. 7.—Turpentine stock 
5.307 barrels. 


London, Jan. 


per cwt. 


9.—Turpentine, 68s. 6d. 


Rosin.—There was no broadening of 
business in the local market last week 
but demand for small or moderate 


lots was stimulated to some extent by 

a further rise in primary quotations. 
Savannah, Jan. 9.—Following is a rece 

ord of the rosin market for the week:— 


Price per unit—Low of range quoted 
*Sat. M Tues, Wed. Thurs, Fri. 








B $3.06 $3.07 $3.02 $3.08 
Db usve 3.06 3.07 3.05 3. 
Ei 3.15 3.15 3.11 1: 
K 3.10 3.10 38.10 3,12 
TH scveos 3.06 3.07 3.08 3.10 
ER sccses 3.06 3.07 3.08 3.10 
bh seceee 3.10 3.08 3.10 
KH sccees oa 2 
ME sccees 
NN seeese 
WG 
Ww 
Te eeees 
——$____-—- Parrels——_——_— 

SHIOG +e vse 344 281 337 243 175 
Receipts eee 796 492 210 115 5,387 
Shipments ... 756 252 208 . 5,666 
Stocks.. «+. 34,085 

* No trading. 

Jacksonville, Jan. 7.—Rosin_ stock 


214.297 barrels. 


London, Jan. 9.—Rosin, W.W., 33s. per 
cewt. 


Other Naval Stores 


Pine Oil—Tone firm. Output sold 
ahead. No spot offerings reported. 

Pitch.—Local quotations unchanged. 
Tone firm. Demand fairly active. 

Rosin Oil.—Firmer with raw ma- 
terial. Inquiry increased. 

Tar.— Steady contract movement. 
New business’ increased. Market 
firmer. 


Driers 


Good call for most grades reported. 
Offerings were restricted slightly but 
fairly large supplies moved into con- 


sumption. Palmitates and _ stearates 
were a bit tight. Prices were un- 
changed. 












STEEL 
DRUMS 


WE BUY} 
SELL and ' 
Recondition 


Acme Steel Drum 
Company 


560 Ferry Street 
Newark, N. J. 





CHROME OXIDE 
CHROME 
TETRA HYDROXIDE 


CHROME GREENS 
eo 


VITRO MFG. CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Shawnee 
DRY COLORS 


“Color Content Guaranteed” 


Chrome Greens 

Chrome Yellows 

Toluidine Reds 
Para Reds Iron Blues 


Cadmium Colors 
Lake Colors 


Ultramarine Blue 


KENTUCKY COLOR 
& CHEMICAL CO. 


Incorporated 
General Office and Works 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Offices and Agents 
In Principal Cities 


Distillers of 
Coal Tar Products 
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Sat SA lake-Lihe P nilticlas of 
WATERGROUND MICA 


LET MOISTURE 
COME OUT BUT 





The valve-like action of the invisible flat Mica 
flakes lets moisture out. The flakes open up 
like tiny doors. BUT when moisture comes 


from without, the flat surface painted resists é 
as would cards pressed against a table top PR E 
The known consistency of our Metallic Stearates 


Add G R FAT E R A D q E S i 0 h is your guarantee of uniform performance. 





EVER TRY TO LIFT A 
SHEET OF GLASS FROM METALLIC STEARATES OF KNOWN UNIFORMITY 


— A SMOOTH TOP DESK? 


MICA ADDS EXTRA ADHESION BECAUSE ITS FLAKES ARE FLAT Eh , f 
@ The flakes lie flat against the surface . . . and against each CHUCA 
other . . . in the vehicle. This provides a most unusual adhesion. 

ompany 


MICA REINFORCES FILM, GIVING LONGER 
LIFE AND MORE FLEXIBILITY MANUFACTURERS OF CHEMICALS 
WEST WARWICK 580 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. C. 


RHODE ISLAND ROGK WILL, S$. ©. 





WET GROUND MICA ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. © 1942 Warwick Chemical Co. 















IF “ALTERNATE” PRODUCTS 
Cause ODOR PROBLEMS 
This May Be The Solution! 









If substitute or alternate materials are causing odor problems 
in your products— there may be a ready, economical solution 


at Givaudan. It will pay you to investigate. 


For years we have been working out ‘“‘counter-irritants’’— com- 
pounds which effectively mask or deodorize offensive odors. These 
compounds, used in minute quantities, have been 


found remarkably effective. 


Paint, rubber, ink, leather, textile, and other in- 


| 
" 


dustries have been served by Givaudan in the DE AWANNA, oe 
solution of their odor problems. Write us today— Industrial Aromatics Division 
outlining your problem. We will be glad to submit 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





recommendations based on our experience. 
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Yellow, ocher, French, cks., ex Zinc,?,*,5 Metal (see paint market). 


a yhse a 0 
Dry Colors Current Market whse., a ante €aT%s Nom. —— — bbis., a y~ - 


Alkali Blue Toner.—Offerings fair. Indianapolis, Kansas kgs., 100 !bs s —8 © 
City, Milwaukee, St. Arsenite, bgs., c.l., 


Prices firm = . 
. : Louis..lb. .03% Nom. 12 - 
Bone Blacks.—Few new develop- uotations ; 08 Nom. Le.L., Ib. .12%- 
ments. Demand, offerings and prices Pittsburgh . 08% Nom. Zine arsenite prices are on a frt. alld. 


at unchanged levels. Yellow, Hansa—Zirconium Portland, Seattle....1b. .03% Nom. to dest., in lots of 96 lbs. or over. 


: ae : Carbonate, tech., bbis » af o 
Cadium Colors. Offerings very San Pedro, San Fran- 08% Nom USP, precip., powd., bbis..Ib. .82%- 


imi scarcity : cisco..Ib. . 3 
eee of the metal. —Continued from page 31 fob. N.Y., from dock, a ai 25-1 Ib. ir 
> Ss © e j le . 
< Yellow, Hansa, bbls., same basis . 02% } » : 

Carbon Blacks.—Demand fell off a . chrome. .ib. 1.37 . .03% Nom. Chloride, tech., fused, RS. 09 

i i Oxide, nat., bbis., c.l., f.0.b. c.l., works. .100 lbs, 5.00 - 
bit, most consumers having stocked primrose shade, bble.. same 198 x 0, Sat, bhie, Oly» —_ - a5 a 100 Ibe, 6.35 
up as much as possible in order to ss har elt : Merttga a on gran., dms., c.l., works. 


Le.l, same basis . 05 - 100 Ibs 
get under the wire before the price synth., bbis., c.l., works...lb. .07 - — Le.1., dms., works. 100 Ibs. 


2.87 - 
is b. 2.89 - le.1., same basis Ib. .07%- 
rise January 1. smaller lots juste aan ek Oh USP, 100-Ib. dms 


ame i ° her, Amer., olden . 25-Ib. » 
Chrome Colors.—Very tight. Offer Ooher mae... sa Zine, bbis., same basis, chrome | solut., 50%, dis., ¢.l., works, 
an Ib. 


ings curtailed. Prices firm. yellow, bbis., works....lb. .02 - . CP, contracts. .1b. 
Iron Oxides.—Fair supplies. Prices French type, bbis., c.l....lb. .0345- open order Ib. .17%- l.c.l., works 
firm Le.1. Ib. .0365- Navy specifications yee. — 17% tanks, works 
. ‘ ench, all shades, cks., c.l., tracts..1D. .1i- Cyanide. kgs., work 
Iron Blues.—Market tighter. Offer- ae Balto., Boston, N. open order Ib. .17%- a bbls. at ava 
ings limited. Prices firm. Orleans for import..lb. .02475 ° Yellow dock root, dom., bis....ib. .13 - . tal. we, 225. woke . iiss. 
) New York (f.0.b.).. -Ib. * Yellow root (xanthoriza), bls..lb. .11 - . tg ae ae ceelD. .1LS8 
Iodide, N. F., bots . 4.54 - 


‘ Ochers. — Demand good. Prices Philadelphia, or = Yerba santa leaves, bis ae aan 6 
rm. ae . » 88 


bas sare 
y loride, viz..oz. 3.00 <- 
: San Pedro, San Fran- Yohimbine hydroch ' Fluoride, bblis.... mes 
Siennas. — Good movement. No e009. .1b. iat 6 aie onic te 
changes in prices reported. cks., Le.L, ex os. ee Market report.) 
Umbers.—Steady and unchanged. aa, espe : Z Oxide,? pigment, dom., Amer. 

ili poe - ook CS . process, coml., lead free, 
roe ee eva. ae. Ui . Zein, bgs., 1,000 Ibs. or more, r8., c.1., dlvd..Ib. .07%- 
d satisfact Portland, Seatt , bes 1 
mand satisfactory. San Pedro, Ss. Fran- works..Ib. . 6Col., ’ . 07%- 
-~-Continued on page 111 cisco..1b .O8 2 less than 1,000 Ibs., works..Ib. . bbls, 1. divd....1b. are 

leaded, 


Mercury oxide, tech.,  bbis., 
1,000 1 


121 


11 S121 
¥ 


° .07%- 
l.e.L., div . O7%- 
bbls., c.l., +++elb. .O7%- 
l.c.1., y - OT%- 

35% or 
-06%- 
lc. - OT - 
bbls., c.1., fd....lb. .O7 « 
Le.l., dlvd . OTY%- 

French process, com’'l, leaa 
free, bgs., c.l., divd..lb. .07%4- 
l.e.l., divd..Ib. .07%- 
c.l., divd..lb. .07%- 
l.c.l., divd..Ib. .07%- 
green seal, bes 


bbls., 


S., 
- 09 o 
le.l., div . O09%- 
bbls., c.1., yd..lb. .09'4- 
l.c.l., div » OO%- 
red seal, bgs., 
. .08%- 
lek, . .08%- 
bbis., c.L, «-Ib, 08% 
l.c.1., y » Oe 
white seal, bgs., 
.09%- 
l.c.1., ’ . .09%- 
bbls., c.l., yd..Ib. .09%- 
i f ; wae = 
imported, gold seal, 
No prices 


green seal, bbls., ex whse. 


lb. No prices 
white seal, cks., ex whse..lb. No prices 
USP, c.1., 50-lb., bgs....... Ib. .10%- — 


4 " eens ZINC COMPANY | . { ‘ Tt NEW |. oo Zine oxide prices in 1.c.l. are 4c. higher. 
par , { Bas RET aS - 


Kel 


mean nine rae resoucts i | MAMerAcToUERS OF Tmt ramows ee een Lead-free and 5% and 35% leaded zinc oxide 


Oe ee ee ’ Laren soo spelt in car lots are 4c. per Ib. higher delivered 
Pac. Cst., and in less car lots are Mc. per Ib. 
higher ex whse. Pac Cst.; 50% leaded is 5.6c. 
ver Ib. higher for car lots delivered Pac. Cat. 


Palmitate, bbls 82 - .33 


THE STORY OUR ADVERTISEMENTS DO NOT TELL Ct isa eS 


Stearate, tech., precip., ctns.lb. .30 : 31 
USP. bbis Ib. .80 31 


sulphate, ry c.l 


The advertisements of The New Jersey Zinc Company which are appearing cur- TyMt, DES. e., 
rently in these pages explain the reasons why non-defense consumers have not bole. ein 100 Ibs. 


—— 100 Ibs. 

been able to obtain all of the zinc they would like to have. fake, bya, eh. 2200000. 100 Ibs. 
At the close of a critical business year, however, The New Jersey Zinc Company ee 0 ibe 
feels that it should tell a story which would not normally be a part of such a series “100 ibe 


| aS ee ates 100 Ibs, 


of advertisements—a story of the cooperation given to this Company by its Let 10M tbe 


Sulphide, bgs., « (20 tons), 


customers. Leh, : 
This cooperation, and the resulting exchange of vital information, made koe ee 


S&S 


-c.l, , 
a See eee 100 Ibs. 
| 


oe 


PECREDPOCH EU 


PRN SY A Cn ee me Ge me BO 


s2> 


Pie 


barium, pigment, 


: i th 
possible: Le.l., divd ‘Ib. 0885. 


A better understanding of our mutual problems sian cee 
and difficulties; Lele, . oS 


magnesium pigment, bgs., c.l., 
The elimination of unreasonable demands and ach ile divd..Ib. .05%-  — 
ur lot prices e Y%e. higher delivered Pac. 


unfilled promises; Cst. and less car lot prices are ‘sc. higher ex 


whse. Pac, Cst. 


The fulfillment of contract obligations in spite Sulphocarbolate, NF, bbis., 


dms. .Ib. 


J . . Zinc-ammonia chloride, dms., c.1., 
of a tremendous expansion of business; a chloride, dme.. ¢... 


; : le.l., works 100 Ibs. 
The shipment of a large list of zinc products Zinc-iron oxide, pigment, bgs., 

i c.l., dlvd..lb. 
where and when they were needed most—in ee: 


Rockies. .lb. 06%. _ 


bgs., 


divd. Pac. est..lb, .00%- — 


defense and non-defense fields. ex whse., Pac. est..Ib. OT - — 
‘ d di Zizcontum anrete, kue.. works.|lb. 3.00 = 4.00 

. xide, crude, 70-75%, «+» bblis., 
Consequently, thanks to our customers’ cooperation and understanding, we dates? he rr 


white, 98%, grd., kgs., works, 


feel that a difficult task has been accomplished. Bo. ce 
The New Jersey Zinc Company looks forward to 1942 with confidence that E ; 
this cooperation—which has proved of the greatest value under a heavy strain— S ynt hetic Resins 


will continue to operate to the mutual advantage of all concerned. itll aii 


Branded Paint Materials 
(Manufacturers’ List Prices) 


Note:—The list of prices previously 
printed weekly under the above head- 
ing is now printed once a month. The 
latest printing was in the January 5 

160 FRONT STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. issue; the next printing will be in the 
February 2 issue. Changes in prices— 
if any—made during the past week are 
noted in the report on the Paint, Var- 
nish and Lacquer Materials Market 
which begins on page 105. 
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Oil, Fats, and Waxes 


Cottonseed Oil Futures Trading Resumed at 100 Points Advance 
—Crude Offerings Continue Light—Tallow and Grease 
Sell at Higher Prices—Perilla Oil Up 


: Miscellaneous vegetable, animal and fish oils, fats and greases con- 
tinued quiet last week. Trading in refined cottonseed oil futures was 
resumed at a sharp advance, but there was still much uncertainty and 
confusion in other branches of the oils and fats market concerning 
the new price ceiling order, as well as the 90-day inventory regulation, 
and in such circumstances sellers were disposed in many cases to re- 


main aloof pending a further clarification of these orders. 


Offerings 


of various products were still conspicuous by their complete absence, 


this applying to both spot supplies and futures. 


Sales of tallow and 


grease were reported at an advance and higher prices were quoted for 
perilla soybean and corn oils as well as some of the fatty acids. 


The trend of lard futures was 
upward at times although the 
movement of hogs to Western 
markets was surprisingly large in 
view of the severe Winter weather 
over a wide area. Chinawood oil 
was placed under strict priority 
control. 


Vegetable Oils 


Castor, Dehydrated.— Demand ac- 
tive. Raw material tending upward. 
Oil quotations maintained. Market 
firm. 

Chinawood.—Many inquiries noted 
here. Offerings still lacking. Market 
nominal. Placed under strict priority 
control, effective until February 15. 
Reported government planning the 
purchase of all existing supplies and 
all future imports. 

Coconut. — Quiet and nominal 
throughout week. Regular sources 
unable to offer. Resale oil scarce. 

Corn.—Crude reported sold in the 
West at 12%c. per pound, tankcars. 
Refined nominal. 

Cottonseed. — Fair 
moderate lots of edible oil. 
tions maintained. Tone firm. 

Oiticica.— Offerings lacking, spot 
and futures. Many inquiries. 

Olive.— Edible oil in light supply 
and firm. Denatured advanced 40c. 
per gal. Nominal foots prices up le. 

Peanut.—Crude reported sold early 
in week at 13c, per pound, tankcars. 

Perilla—Spot stocks light. Quota- 
tions advanced about 2c. per pound. 
Fair inquiry. 

Rapeseed.—Market nominal in ab- 
sence of offerings, spot and futures. 

Soybean.—Crude quoted 11%c. to 
11%4c. per pound, Western mill basis; 
sales reported at inside figure. Cash 
beans generally firm. 

There was no trading in soybean oil 
futures on the New York Produce 
Exchange from January 3 to January 


movement of 
Quota- 





Oils in 1942 | 
Despite the sharp falling off ! 
in business in the local market 
for fats and oils during the clos- | 
ing weeks of last year and the 
first week of the new year, asa 
result of ceiling prices and other || 
government regulations, the in- 
dications seem to point to a | 
very large movement of many 
products to consumers in vari- 
ous industries during 1942. In 
view of the war in the Pacific, ! 
much uncertainty prevails con- | 
cerning future supplies of Far 
Eastern products, but the opinion 
exists in some quarters that new I} 
sources of supply or satisfac- 
tory substitutes will be found 
for some of the oils cut off by || 
the war. In an official report || 
from Washington it is stated | 
| that supplies of fats and oils 
from domestic production, stocks 
and probable imports will be 
sufficient to maintain consump- 
|| tion and exports in 1942 at the | 
1941 level, even if imports of 
oilseeds and oils from the Paci- i 
fic are completely cut off, al- || 
though it is added that in such 





circumstances stocks of primary 
fats and oils would be reduced 
considerably during 1942. 





—————SS>SS=_—aq=—_a_aeoleN—e—e—e—ee—e—e 
Price Changes 


Advanced 
Capric acid, 1%c. per Ib. 
Castor oil fatty acid, %c. per lb. 
Coconut oil fatty acid, 1%c. per Ib, 
Corn oil, %c. to %c. per lb. 
Degras, 1c. to 3c. per Ib, 
Grease, %c. per lb. 
Lard, 25c. to 50c. per 100 Ibs, 
Lauric acid, 1%c. per Ib. 
Linseed meal, 50c. per ton. 
Linseed oil fatty acid, 2%c. per Ib. 
Olive oil, denatured, 40c. per gal. 
Olive oil foots, 1c. per gal. 
Perilla oil, 2%c. per Ib, 
Soybean oil, 4c. to %c. per Ib. 
Soybean oil fatty acid, 2c. per Ib. 
Tallow, %c. per Ib. 


Reduced 


None 


Comparative Values 

Index numbers compiled from 
twenty-three typical oils, fats 
and greases on the basis of 100 
for August 1, 1914, compare as 
follows:— 
Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week, month, year. 


180.2 177.6 176.2 103.6 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4, 





9, inclusive. Following is a _ price 
record for the week:— 
--Cents per pound in tanks 


High. Low. Close. 
MAY ccoccccceccs oa6e ‘ 11.60 bid 
TUly cccccccccecs asee 11.60 bid 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Jan. 9 

Vegetable oil quiet. 

Coconut.—Refined, edible oil, 15c. to 
1514c. per pound, drums, car lots; and 
1514c. to 1534c., drums, less than car lots. 

Corn.—Refined, edible oil, 15c. to 1544c. 
per pound, drums, car lots; 1544c. to 1é6c., 
drums, less than car lots. 

Peanut.—Crude, South, 13c. per pound. 

Soybean.—Crude, January-forward, llc. 
to 1114c. per pound. 

The market for soybeans on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was quiet. Follow- 
ing is a soybean price record, per bushel, 


for the week:— 
r——Closing—— 


High. Low. Jan. 9. Jan. 2. 
Cash, No. 2. $1.78% $1.78% eee $e0 
May .ceces 1.84% 1.798% $1.83% $1.83% 
SUF evcees 1.86% 1.81% 1.85% 1.845 


San Francisco—Jan. 7 

Vegetable oils continued jammed by 
ceiling and supply restrictions and trad- 
ing very narrow. Moderate transactions 
in domestic materials such as cottonseed, 
soybean and peanut oils. 

Cottonseed, Crude.—Quoted 1212c. per 
pound, tank cars, f.o.b. mills, Coast. 
Bleachable 14c. ; 

Soybean, Crude. — Quoted 12c. per 
pound, tankcars, Coast. 

Copra. — No offerings. Some effort 
made to work out imports of dutiable 
South Seas copra. 


Linseed Oil 


Flaxseed price changes moderate. 
Linseed oil steady. Meal advanced. 

Flaxseed.—Duluth, Jan. 9.—Flaxseed 
quiet. Shipments to Minnesota about the 
only movement. Believed little remains 
to come forward. 

The week’s closing flaxseed price range 
was as follows:— 


Cash, May. 
NG. o.icae 0143 Feder ass $2.13% $2.10% 
ROOT on40sssctesesvenrien 2.08% 2.06% 
TOOSGEF cccccceccigesestss 2.10 2.07 
WOGRONERY  cccccctesncenes 2.11% 2.08% 
NE aig 5 Sine at 2.10 2.07 
PE cece wee wdae kha’ 2.091% 2.0614 


Crop movement in bushels follows:— 
—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1942. 1941. 1942, 1941. 
This week 90 77,183 35,585 1,528 
Since 


Aug. 1..2,961,869 5,058,385 2,670,060 4,751,405 


Current prices on animal, vegetable, and fish oils (under Oil), fats and greases 
(under Grease) are given in the alphabetical list of prices beginning on page 9 
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STEARIC 


Minneapolis, Jan. 9.—Competitive de- 
mand for cash flaxseed continues. Ac- 
tual offerings light because part of re- 
ceipts consist of Canadian seed coming 
from Duluth. Farm movement light 
owing to severe weather. A _ reported 
maritime commission cut in Argentina 
freight rates from $22 to $18 per ton 
lacked confirmation. This report caused 
temporary drop in futures. 


The week’s closing flaxseed price range 
was as follows:— 





ACID | 
Single Pressed and 








Crop movement in bushels follows:— 


-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
2 1942, 1941, 


Triple Pressed 
77,000 28,000 


194 1941 
~ . IVORY BRAND 


‘ geisy May. July. { 
Saturday 2.15% $2.10% $2.12 D b] Pp d 
Monday ... 212% "206% 2.08% | ou e€ resse 
Tuesday 2.13 2.07 2.08% 
Wednesday 2.14% 2.08 2.10% . . . 
Thursday .. <2 oT 209 | Available in either cake 
Friday ......... 2.13% 206% 2.08% | or flake form 

! 

b 

| 


This week 172,200 105,000 
Sept. 1..7,362,400 7,766,200 821,400 400,300 


Winnipeg, Jan. 9.—The week’s closing 
flaxseed price range was as follows:— 


Cash. May. July. 
Saturday covee o G1.58% $1.61% $1.60% 
Monday .ocerccce 1.57% 1.60 1.59% 
BOGOERG covcccse 1.58% 1.61 1.60% 
Wednesday ..... 1.57% 1.59% 1.59% 
Thursday ....... 1.56% 1.56% 1.59 
POIGRS teccscics 1.56% 1.58% 1.58% 





Buenos Aires, Jan. 9.—Flaxseed, $1.0834 
per bushel. Exports this week 272,000 | 
bushels, including 248,000 to the United 


RUBY OLEINE 





ly suitable for best types 


Visible Supply 
Bushels. of dry cleaners’ soaps.) 


TAS WOOK. oc ccccccccccvcccccvccvces 28,346,000 | 
Previous WEEK... cccccsesscccccees 27,953,000 | f 
EEN POOR oieisicssveweuesouaveetes 4,331,000 PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Hull, Jan. 9.—Flaxseed, La Plata, 
MAIN OFFICES 


£135, per long ton; Calcutta £2034. 
Linseed Oil—The local market was Gwynne Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
220 East 42nd St., New York City | 


steady, tankcar quotations being main- 
i 10.2c. to 10.4c. per pound. . 
ee ee a oo Branches and stocks in all 
large cities | 


Inquiries were more numerous but 


States. Total since January 1 as fol- } ; 
lows:— iat BRAND (distilled) 
To— This year. Last year. | 4 T A oa B gq A N D 
United States........ 248,000 268,000 : 
United xingéom wueee 24,000 + wees (saponified) 
CIMENE ceccccceees coves ’ 
mo ee CANARY BRAND 
WOE. i cciccniinees 272,000 «315,000 (very pale yellow, especial. 
t 
' 


actual business was apparently limited | 
to comparatively small lots owing to 





a 


Stearic Acid Oleic Acid Fatty Acids 


(RED OIL) : 
A. GROSS & CO., 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. £ 


ESTABLISHED 1837 FACTORY: NEWARK,N. J. 
ASHLAND 4-8251 CABLE: GROSSRAY 


W.C.HARDESTY CO.,Inc. 


41 East 42nd Street New York 


RED OIL STEARIC ACID 


Saponitied - Distilled 


HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS (HYDREX) 


Cottonseed Oil Fatty Acids Coconut Oil Fatty Acids 
Paim Oil Fatty Acids Corn Oil Fatty Acids 
Lauric Acid Specialty Fatty Acids 


Glycerine - Pitch - White Oleine 


FACTORIES: Dover, Ohio - Los Angeles, Calif. - Toronte, Canada 
CALIFORNIA OFFICE: 5636 East Gist Street, Les Angeles 
Cable Address: “EPILOGUE” 





America’s largest producers of 


STEARIC and OLEIC ACIDS 


All Grades Saponified and Distilled 


FATTY ACIDS - GLYCERINE + PITCH 
SPECIAL FATTY ACID DERIVATIVES 
Since 1840 
EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Originators of Twitchell Process 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Stocks in All Principal Cities 


Lowell, Mass. 
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the recent government 90-day inven- 
tory order. There was a steady move- 
ment, however. of oil to consumers 
and dealers on contracts. Advices 
from outside points stated that mills 
were overating at top speed to fill con- 


DISTILLED 


FATTY ACIDS 


Tallow Fatty Acids 
Cocoanut Fatty Acids 
Cottonseed Fatty Acids 


HYDROGENATED 


FATTY ACIDS 
(Rufat 52) 


STEARIC ACID 


RED OIL 
(Oleic Acid) 


ON & rere) 


WILSON-MARTIN DIV. 
SNYDER AND SWANSON ST. 
eae 








SPOT 





CHINA WOOD OIL 


WAH CHANG TRADING CORPORATION 


Woolworth Bullding 
New York, N. Y. 
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tract withdrawals. Receipts of flax- 


seed in Northwestern markets were 
light, while demand continued good. 


Reporis of a cut in ocean freight rates 
cn shipments of flaxseed from Argen- 
tina lacked confirmation. 

Minneapolis, Jan. 9.—Linseed oil con- 
sumers are eager to resume buying but 
crushers have to watch their step be- 
cause of the numerous regulations from 
Washington. The 90-day order on in- 
ventories is the most bothersome. Ship- 
ping instructions continue excellent and 
mills are operating at top speed. Tank- 
cars, 10.4c. per pound; cooperage, car 
lots, 11.3¢.; warehouse lots, 11.7c. 

Shipments of oil in pounds were as fol- 
lows :— 

1942 
week.. ‘ $420,000) 
t S1L.670.000 


_ 1941 
2.950.000 
65,200, 000 


This 


Since Sept 1 


San Francisco, Jan. 7.—Moderate move- 
ment of linseed oil for delivery in early 


positions. More interest in drum lots 
than tankears. Ruling prices: Tankcars, 
10.3c. per pound; drum lots ex-mill, 
11.2c.; drum lots ex-warehouse, 11.6c. 
Chicago, Jan. 9.— Linseed oil quiet. 
Tankcear, 10.2c. per pound; drums, car 
lots, 11.1l¢c.; drums, less than car lots, 
11.5c. 

London, Jan. 5.—Linseed oil, 41s. 6d. 
per cwt. 

Linseed Meal.—The market here 


was firm at an advance of 50c. per ton. 
Demand active. 


Minneapolis, Jan. 9.—Linseed meal 
active. January output sold. Crushers 
worried over outlook for burlap bags. 


Quoted, $39.50 to $40 per ton, car lots. 


Shipments of meal in pounds were as 
follows :— 
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This week . 14,920,000 10.080 000 
Since Sept ae 102, 400 00) 147,004,000 
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TALLOW 
LARD OIL 

NEATSFOOT OIL 
ANIMAL STEARINE 
ACIDLESS TALLOW OIL 


INDEPENDENT MFG. CO. 


Bridesburg P. O. 


Domestic and Export 


PRODUCTS OF COTTONSEED 
PEANUTS and SOY BEANS 


Members— Memphis Merchants Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Mea!) 
New York Produce Exchange (Futures in Cottonseed Oil) 


Codes: Yopps, Robinsons, Bentleys A B C, 5th Edition Peerless 


STEARATES 


Uniform Quality, for All Uses 
THE CAPITAL CITY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 






ALUMINUM, 
Mono-, Di-, Tri-, 
Stearate 


CALCIUM 














Philadelphia, Pa. 









something to work 


«tLe 


Let Heekin designers and experts in the art 
of Metal Lithography put character into your 
product. A well designed container properly 
reproduced has sales appeal you can't 
overlook. Give your sales organization 
with . . .. make your 
selling job easy as possible .... make 
your container do its share of the job. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—Linseed meal move- 
ment rather moderate. Round lots, $40 
per ton, nominal; car lots, $40 to $40.50; 
less than car lots, $42 to $42.50. 


Cottonseed Oil 

Refined 
sharply higher. 
ern markets for 
firm. 

Cottonseed Oil.—Trading in refined 
cottonseed oil futures was resumed in 
the local market on January 3. Prices 
advanced about 100 points, the limit 
permitted for one day. Under a re- 
vised ruling on ceiling prices, bid quo- 
tations at the close of the market on 
October 1 were fixed as the maximum. 
During the remainder of last week 
trading was quiet and fluctuations 
were narrow, but the tone of the mar- 
ket remained firm. 

Trade interests were credited with 
purchases of May and July. Commis- 
sion houses were on both sides of the 
market in a small way. Offerings of 
contracts were light much of the time. 
The open interest in the market on 
January 6 was 1,417 contracts. On 
Tuesday six tenders were reported on 
January contracts. January was 
switched to May at 3 to 5 points differ- 
ence and to July at 5 points. March 
was switched to May at 2 points dif- 
ference and May was switched to July 
at 3 points. 

Crude oil offerings continued ligh*. 
There were reports of sales in the 
Southeast at 12%c. per pound. The 
trend of lard and soybean futures was 
upward at times. Sales of crude soy- 
bean and corn oils were reported at 
higher prices. There was still an 
absence of offerings of many vegetable 
oils as much uncertainty continued to 
prevail concerning the new price ceil- 
ing schedule and the 90-day inventory 
regulation. An improvement was re- 
ported in demand for cash refined cot- 


cottonseed oil futures 
Trading quiet. South- 
cottonseed products 


tonseed oil. The government an- 
nounced the purchase of 13.934.000 


pounds of lard and 5,750,000 pounds of 
soybeans during the week ended Jan- 
uary 3. 

Stocks of lard in Chicago decreased 
7,197,719 pounds during December 
against an increase of 20,016,178 
pounds in the same month last year. 
At the close of December stocks in 
that market were 111,953,101 pounds 
against 185.821,199 pounds a year ago. 
Severe winter weather was reported 
in the West but receipts of live hogs 
in the principal markets for four days 
of the week aggregated 425,000 head 
against 344,200 head in the same time 
last year. Importations were reported 
at New York last week of 1,041 tons of 
coconut oil and 3,132 tons of palm oil. 

Trading in bleachable prime Sum- 
mer yellow cottonseed oil futures on 
the New York Produce Exchange from 
January 3 to January 9, inclusive. 
comprised 623 contracts. Following is 
a price record for the week:— 

--Cents per pound in tanks 


High. Low Close 

January - 13.838 13.62 13.82 sale 

March 13.86 13.53 14.82 sale 

ee 13.83 13.47 13.82 sale 

July weet 13.83 13.57 13.80 sale 
Crude, Southeast, 12%c. nom. 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—Cottonseed oil quiet 


Refined, edibleoil, 1542c. to Il6c. per 
pound, drums, car lots; 16c. to 16'2c., 
drums, less than car lots. 

Hull, Jan. 9.—Cottonseed oil, refined, 
36s. 6d. per cwt.; crude, Egyptian, 31s. 
144d. 

Cake and Meal.—A firm tone con- 


tinued to prevail in Southern markets. 
An increased movement of meal re- 
ported. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Atlanta—Jan.. 7 


Producers of prime crude cottonseed 
oil are holding at 125gc. per pound, the 
official government imposed limit. Meal, 
8 percent, $42.50 to $43 per ton. Peanut 
meal quoted around $43 per ton in south- 
ern Georgia and $42.50 in south Alabama. 


Memphis—Jan. 8 
Some trading in crude cottonseed oil 
at limit of 125gc., Valley basis. Most 
buyers unable to purchase on account 
of 90-day stock order. Meal, 41 per- 
cent, $39.50 to $40 per ton, Memphis basis 
Bulk cake $35.50 to $36 per ton, Missis- 


sippi points. Hulls $5.50 to $6 per ton, 
mill points. Weather clear and very 
cold. Five above zero today. Closing 


cottonseed and soybean meal quotations 
on Memphis exchange as follows:— 





Dec. 31 Tan. & 
January ..ceeee $38.35@38.70 $38. 75@39.25 
Marche scccosces 39.500 -75@40.00 
MAY scvssees 39.50@39.00 1».75@39.90 
SULY soccvescess 39.75@40.00 39.90@40. 25 


Closing soybean meal futures:— 


January .. +. $39.55@40.00 $40.50@—— 
March .ccccsess 38. 65@38.95 39.40@— 
MAY cecoes 38.60@ 39.40@89.55 
FO: vcavecveves 38.50@38.80 39.15@39.50 
. . 
Fish Oils 
Cod.—Primary situation firm. Of- 


ferings light. Local market steady. 
Sardine.—Local refined prices steady. 

Fair small-lot inquiry. 
Whale.—Refined quotations 

ary. Tone firm. Trade quiet. 


station- 


Markets at Other Centers 


Baltimore—Jan, 7 


Distributors of menhaden oil point out 
that the revised ceiling price order fails 
to make it any more certain what the 
maximum price should be than the orig- 
inal draft While it specifies that the 


ceiling is to be the price realized on 
October 1, the fact is that sales were 
made on that date at different prices 


Meanwhile business is at a standstill be- 
prevailing 


cause of the uncertainty. 





*HIGH POTENCY 
A and D OILS 
‘ = 


*SHARK LIVER OIL 


*TUNA LIVER OIL 


*SARDINE OIL 
* FINEST QUALITY, IMPORTED ~ 
U.S. P. COD LIVER OIL 
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HEEKIN 


Colorful, Lithographed Metal Containers 
Do A REAL SELLING JOB for YOU! 


Today is the age of color and beauty and 
no business can ignore it. 
merchandise in Heekin Lithographed Metal 
Containers .. . . a combination of the art of 
color lithography and years of experience 
in fabrication ard design. 
ciate the opportunity to discuss your 
requirements. 











Dress up your 


We will appre- 














THE HEEKIN CAN CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Fishing off the North Carolina coast has 
stopped. 
San Francisco—Jan. 7 
Price ceilings, inventory rulings and an 
almost complete lack of fishing con- 
tributed to the general confusion and un- 
certainty in the Pacific Coast fish oils 
markets last week. One quarter reported 
sale of a tank car at 6lc. per gallon for 
crude. The California Sardine Products 
Institute reported that tux the week 
ended January 2, not a single ton of raw 
sardines was turned in to the processing 
plants. Fishing boats may now resume 
operations. 


Fatty Acids 
Capric Acid.—Quotations advanced 
1%4c. Demand more active. 
Coconut Oil.—Raw material in light 
supply. Acid quotations advanced lc. 


Red Oil.—Raw material firmer. Out- 
put moving steadily on contracts and 
new orders. 


Stearic Acid.—Business fairly ac- 


tive. Basic material stronger. Acid 
market firm. 
Chicago—Jan. 9 
Good demand for fatty acids. Offer- 


ings limited. Corn oil, double distilled, 
1434c. to 15c. per pound, tankear; 1514c. 
to 1542c., drums, car lots; 1534c. to 16c., 
drums, less than car lots; coconut oil, 
acidulated, 1612c. to 1634c., tankear; 17c. 
to 1734c., drums, car lots; 171gc. to 1734c., 
drums, less than car lots; cottonseed oil, 
double distilled, 14c. to 1414c. per pound, 
tankear; 1415c. to 1434c., drums, car lots; 
15c. to 1514c., drums, less than car lots; 
settled cottonseed soap stock, 60-62 per- 
cent basis, 334c. to 4c.; boiled down soap 
stock, 65 percent basis, 434c. to 5c.; cot- 
tonseed foots, 50 percent basis, 334c. to 4c. 


Fats and Greases 


Grease.—Fair demand for moderate 
lots on spot. Market firm at %4c. to 
lec. advacne. 


Chicago, Jan. 9.—Choice white grease, 
9c. to 914c. per pound. 


Lard.—Local cash market firmer 
with futures. Inquiry somewhat 
better. Government purchased 13,- 
934,000 pounds during week ended 


January 3. 
Chicago, Jan. 9.—Following is a lard 





price record, per 100 pounds, for the 
week :— 
: -—Closing—, 
High. Low. Jan. 9. Jan. 2, 
Ce vedneex $10.65 $10.45 $10.65 $10.57 
May 12.82 1202 12.27 12.17 
Oa vadeanes 12.52 12.30 12.50 12.42 
Stearin.—Spot trade fair. Stocks 


reported moderate. Market steady. 
Tallow.—Fair inquiry for moderate 
lots. Sales at 4ec. advance. Offerings 
light. 
Chicago, Jan. 9.—Inedible tallow, prime, 
9c. to 914c. per pound. 


Animal Oils 


Degras. — Offerings light. Quota- 
tions nominal. Crude material firm. 

Lard.—Quotations stationary. Mar- 
ket firm. Fair small-lot trade. 

Chicago, Jan. 9.—No. 1 lard oil, 1334c. 
to 14c. per pound. 

Neatsfoot.—Fair spot demand. Raw 
material in light supply. Oil market 
firm. 

Oleo.—Local market firm. 
stocks moderate. Fair demand. 

Chicago, Jan. 9.—Extra oleo oil, 1234c. 
to 13c. per pound. 

Tallow.—Trade routine. Raw 
terial firmer. Oil unchanged. 


Spot 


ma- 


Waxes 


Bees.—The Office of Price Admin- 
istration will shortly meet with sellers 
and processors of beeswax at which 
time the whole set-up resulting from 
the OPA recent price freezing request 
will be canvassed. Bleachers are 
particularly concerned about the price 
at which white bleached wax was 
frozen. The OPA removes “American 
crude” from its request, substituting 
African crude. 

Candelilla—Firm and moving well 
at frozen prices. 

Carnauba.—Trade to discuss present 
frozen prices with OPA at early date. 
Market firm. Active. 

Japan.—Sellers with stocks show re- 
serve. Little available under 35c. per 
pound, 


Resale Market 


The resale market remained quiet 
and developments of interest were 
lacking. Although coconut oil was not 
available in regular channels, there 
was an absence of offerings from 
second hands as holders of the small 
supplies supposedly in existence were 
disposed to await events. 


Paint Materials 
—-Continued from page 108 


Lacquer Materials 


A broad buying movement for de- 
fense purposes characterized business 
in the market for lacquer materials 
and solvents last week. The general 
position of the market continued tight, 
and offerings to civilian channels were 
limited. One seller raised prices for 
diacetone alcohol, butyl lactate and 
dibutyl ether to conform with higher 
raw material costs. Various grades 
of film scrap were sharply advanced. 
A wide range of prices prevailed for 
such materials as acetone, butyl ace- 
tate, butyl alcohol. and ethyl acetate. 

Acetone.—Prices range from 7c. to 
15.8c. per pound in tanks. Demand 
active. 

Alcohol, Butyl—Buying broad. Quo- 
tations in tanks range from 12%%c. to 
15.8c. per pound for normal material. 

Alcohol, Diacetone. — One seller 
raised prices of technical to basis of 
12%2c. for tanks; acetone-free, tanks, 
131ec. per pound. Supplies tight. 

Butyl Lactate.—A leading manufac- 
turer advanced prices 3c. to the level 
of 26%c. per pound for drums, less 
car lots. 

Dibutyl Ether.—One seller increased 
quotations for less car lots 2c. at 30c. 
per pound. 

Film Scrap.—Prices 2c. higher mak- 
ing water-white 16c. to 17c. per pound, 
according to quantity; light, 15c. to 
16e. per pound and dark colors, 14c. 
to 15c. per pound. 

Tricresyl Phosphate.— Prices un- 
changed and firm. Defense needs ab- 
sorb bulk of output. 


Glues and Binders 


Casein.—Market maintained at pre- 
vious level, with unchanged prices 
for both the domestic and Argentine 
material. 

Glues.—Heavy demand. 
curtailed. Prices nominal. 


Resale Markets 


Developments in the resale market 
for paint, varnish and lacquer mate- 
rials were few during the week under 
review. Offerings of paint raw mate- 
rials were not substantial and transac- 
tions in lacquer materials were lack- 
ing. In the absence of any increase 
in offerings of resale pine oil quota- 
tions were nominal at $1 or higher 
per gallon. 


ee ee 


Washington Talks 
It Over 


—Continued from page 5 


Offerings 


uct, and his usefulness in his in- 
dustry. Even these “hardship alloca- 
tions” are expected to be on a 
temporary basis. 
Tire Care 

Stored automobile tires should be 


coated with a synthetic rubber paint 
to protect them from deterioration, 
the army says in a textbook on tire 
care published for its motor trans- 
port corps. Apparently the care of 
tires is a military secret, for distri- 
bution of the book is restricted to 
military personnel, but the army 
generously released a few tips for 
other tire hoarders. 

If civilians find 
paint as hard to get as 


synthetic rubber 
tires them- 


selves, the army suggests wrapping 
tires with anything that will keep 


out oxygen. 


Tea for Two Americas 

South American processors of yerba 
mate, sometimes called Paraguay tea, 
are hoping to crash the North Ameri- 
can beverage market now that ship- 
ments of tea from the Orient are 
subject to the hazards of war. Our 
administration hopes they can make 
the grade as a step in hemispherical 
sslidarity. The stuff is brewed like 
tea, tastes a lot like it, and gives 
much the same “lift,” but los Norde 
Americanos have never taken to it. 

Enterprising Brazilians are now out 
to capture the U. S. market with a 
double-toasting process which gives 
the brewed mate a brown instead of 
green color and makes the flavor more 
nearly approximate ordinary tea. 
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They have also changed the spell- 
ing to matte in the hope of getting 
the proper pronunciation, and are try- 
ing to promote the stuff as a soft- 
drink ingredient. The leaves have 
an average caffeine content of about 
1 percent. 


Ore Miners Want Prices Up 


Potential domestic producers of 
manganese and chrome ore are not 
at all.satisfied with the “concessions” 
made to them last month by the 
Metals Reserve Company in offering 
to buy low-grade ores with high tol- 
erances, or none at all, for various 
impurities. They say the prices are 
still far too low to permit production, 
and that in refusing to subsidize do- 
mestic producers, Jesse Jones is being 
penny-wise and pound-foolish and is 
endangering defense in a way which 
will be a national scandal as soon as 
Western senators can get around to 
an investigation. 


MRC’s present price scale for man- 
ganese is $36 per long ton for 28 
percent grade; $28.60 for 44 percent; 
and $22 for 40 percent. For chrome 
ore the prices are $40.50 per long ton 
for 45 percent grade; $28 for 40 per- 
cent with few impurities, and $24 for 
40 percent with no limit on impurities. 
Western miners say prices must go 
a lot higher to bring any substantial 
production. There are those who say 
these low-grade, impure, ores are of 
little use at any price. 


Smell of the Amazon 


the score or more vege- 
trying to 


Among 
table oils which Brazil is 
develop for the export market is 
linaloe oil, also called bois de rose, 
which has a penetrating aroma very 
useful in the perfume industry now 
that customary sources of essential 
oils are cut off. Encouraged by the 
possibilities of developing a perma- 
nent clientele in the U. S., the Bra- 
zilian Ministry of Agriculture is 
providing technical and financial as- 
sistance for more extensive production 
of the oil. 


Whalers’ Whereabouts 


The whaling industry can now be 
counted among the war casualties. 
American whalers were forced out 
of business shortly before the war 
began by U. S. import restrictions, 
and the German, Norwegian, and 
British whaling fleets have done very 
little, if any, business since the war 
started because of enemy raiders and 
use of the ships for war purposes. 

This gave the Japs the run of the 
Antarctic. Since they don’t abide by 
the whale conservation treaties, and 
need all kinds of oi] badly, the pre- 
sumption is they made quite a haul 
last year. Now they, too, must have 
suspended operations, for if the Jap 
whaling fleet is in the South Pacific 
it’s a safe bet that warships of the 


United Nations are out after them. 
A better guess is that the Japs, 
having planned this war for some 


time and quite thoroughly. are using 
these vessels for other purposes. The 
fast killer boats are useful naval 
auxiliaries, particularly as subchasers, 
and there are tales that Jap factory 
ships are built so they not only can 
hoist whales up their stern chutes, but 
also the two-man submarines, such as 
were used at Pearl Harbor. 


Immigrant Insecticide 


The Department of Agriculture is 
hoping to interest farmers in Mexico 
and the southwestern United States in 
the possibilities of raising the Argen- 
tine tree-tobacco plant as a source of 
anabasine, an insecticide similar to 
nicotine but said to be four or five 
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times as effective against certain types 
of insects. 


Defrosted Alien Assets 


Strategic materials, machinery, and 
other useful articles owned in this 
country by Axis governments, their 
nationals, and persons under their con- 
trol, are being ferreted out by the 
Treasury Department and made avail- 
able to OPM under its requisitioning 
power. Already an _ inventory of 
$200,000,000 has been located and more 
is being hunted. 

The stuff was “frozen” in this coun- 
try by operation of export licenses, 
foreign funds control, and the black- 
list, and for six months the Treasury 
has been taking an intensive census 
of foreign-owned assets here. Some 
of the stuff had been deliberately 
bought up to keep it away from the 
Allies, and other shipments were on 
their way to bona fide business men 
when their countries were invaded, 
but it is all being “defrosted” and put 
to use. 


tiat Vow w em 


Wax Trade Price Protests 
To Get OPA Hearing 


A meeting at which wax importers 
and processors may present questions 
and make comments about the prices 
at which the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration recently froze quotations on 
carnauba, bees, candelilla, and ouri- 
cury waxes will be held shortly in 
Washington. Notice of the meeting 
date is expected daily. 

Sellers and processors of the waxes 
in question have been squirming un- 
der what they feel to be the economic 
unreasonableness of the December 24 
request of Price Administrator Hen- 
derson. Some in the wax trade have 
already journeyed to Washington and 
filed what amounted to protests. 

The burden of most complaints, 
protests, and comments heard here 
has been that the Henderson prices 
were too low to be followed without 
actual money loss to sellers thereat. 
The protested prices are:— 

Carnauba, bees, candelilla, and 
ouricury waxes at specified price 
levels, which were:—Carnauba, No, 1 
yellow, 88c. per pound; No. 2 yellow, 
87c.: No. 3 yellow, 85c.; No. 2 North 
Country, 84c.; No. 3 North Country, 
79c.; No. 3 chalky, 78c. And on Bra- 
zilian or Chilean crude beeswax at 
50c.: African crude, 49c.; white 
bleached beeswax, 56c. And on cande- 
lila wax at 33c., and ouricury wax 
at 55c. 


ss aac a i 


N.Y. Produce Exchange 


Club Bridge January 14 

New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club will hold a duplicate 
bridge tournament January 14. Tickets 
$10 per pair, including dinner which 
will be served at 6 p.m. Tournament 
at 8 p.m. Many prizes will be awarded. 
Proceeds go to the U. S. O. 

os cell ss oa 

Callahan Zine-Lead Company has 
elected Joseph T. Hall executive vicee 
president and E. A. Salo, treasurer. 





E. A. BROMUMD COMPANY 


Beeswax 
Carnauba Wax 
Ceresine Wax 
Ozokerite Wax 


258 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BArclay 7-8445 Est. 1880 








JAPAN WAX 


Spot Stochs 





PAUL A. DUNKEL & CO., Inc. 


82 Wall Street 


HAnover 2-3750 


New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO: J. H. DELAMAR & SON, 160 E. Illinois Street 


Representatives: 


NEW ENGLAND: P. A. HOUGHTON, INC., Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ & CO., 36 Kenilworth Street 
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NEW HEIGHTS FOR CHEMICAL PURITY 


... Are you interested in laboratory chemicals — with purity to the third 
and fourth decimal ? 


For a period of 37 years, the J. T. Baker Chemical Co. has won an enviable 
reputation for chemical purity and dependability. Today, when speed with 
accuracy is so essential, far-seeing research chemists demand laboratory 
chemicals bearing the famous ‘“‘Baker’s Analyzed” label. 


. » + Do you require fine chemicals — purity by the ton ? 
Pharmaceutical manufacturers seeking purity by the ton also welcome Baker’s 
control methods. They know that controlled purity means smoother opera- 


tions and finer quality all the way for their preparations. 


. . » Do you want industrial chemicals — made to your own special formula ? 


Industrial concerns seeking chemicals to rigid exacting specifications find 
Baker a good source of supply. Many of these chemicals are tailor-made. 
Many are the industrialists’ own formulas, safeguarded by Baker throughout 


manufacturing by code numbering. 


New heights of chemical purity have been sought and attained by Baker. 


It is on the basis of such accomplishment that we seek also to serve you. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. Executive Offices and Plant: Phillipsburg, N. J. 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
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Drugs, Fine Chemicals 


OPM Issues Distribution Control Orders on Molasses, Ethyl 
Alcohol, and Methanol — Spot Quicksilver Lower 
—Menthol Reduced—Mercurials Strong 


Strength that tended to expand and increase as the national deter- 
mination for victory brings the whole industrial machine into line with 
total and all-out devotion to the war was the dominant characteristic 
of the drug and fine chemical market last week. Production is being 
turned into channels leading solely to the creation of the most effec- 
tive war machine, and even now there appears to be a ready buyer for 
almost every pound of material produced. 

The Office of Production Management curtailed sales of ethyl al- 
cohol to the perfume and cosmetic industries. The OPM order was 
drastic and a total change of formulas will probably be forced on 
many smaller manufacturing consumers. The OPM also decreed that 
no more methanol may be used to manufacture anti-freeze compounds. 
Also, it curtailed sharply the amount of blackstrap molasses to be de- 
livered to four specified classes of users. Sixty percent of whiskey dis- 
tilleries’ capacity must be diverted to alcohol production, per OPM 


order. 


The situation in mercurials showed signs of becoming acute. Higher 
prices should have been named a long time ago, according to some. 
The Office of Price Administration opposes such a warranted act by 
the mercurials manufacturers, but it also continued to leave the 
quicksilver market totally without stabilization price control so far 


as the mines are concerned. Vol- 
untary price stabilization was 
supposed to have been achieved 
last September. However, the price 
agreed on has been breeched more 
than it has been observed, ac- 
cording to many. 


Acetone.—Prices are all over the 
lot, on and under the OPA price ceil- 
ing. Minimum quotations are 7c. per 
pound in tanks, 

Acid, Acetic.——Natural, U.S.P. gla- 
cial, $11.70 per 100 pounds, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ shipping point. Synthetic item 
priced under ceiling, but now on 
works basis. 

Acid, Benzoic.—Strong. 
pressed production stoutly. 

Acid, Boric.—Needs for first six 
months now well covered. Activity 
now at high level, but strictly routine. 

Acid, Citric—Manufacturers oper- 
ating from molasses are limited to a 
thirty-day supply, less any quantity 
in excess of a fifteen-day supply on 
hand. Office of Production Manage- 
ment order. 


ee 
|  Cocaand Cocaine 


i Coca, Divine Plant of the 
Incas, has a dual place in | 
American industry. The larger | 
| part of imports go to make a 
non-narcotic flavoring extract. || 
| The balance is used to produce | 
| cocaine. Peru is the principal 
i primary market and the Nether- 
|, lands East Indies one of sec- i 
|| ondary importance. i! 
| Total imports in 1940 were 
774.840 pounds, of which quan- 
tity 453,224 pounds were ear- 
| marked for extract production, 
! 


Demand 


: 
and 321,616 pounds were avail- | 
able for cocaine manufacture. | 

Cocaine production was 1,- | 

808.4 pounds in 1940. The stock |} 

| of cocaine in hand on January 1, | 

| 1940, had been 360.8 pounds. On | 

| December 31, 1940, it was 602.8 

pounds. 

I} The stock of coca leaves De- 

|} cember 31, 1940, was 809,195 | 

| pounds, All industry had con- | 

sumed 774,840 pounds in 1940. | 
| The year’s total of imports and | 

j the imports released to con- H 

| sSumers were identical. All data i 

| derive from a report of the 

Bureau of Narcotics, U. S. 
Treasury Department. i 

The price for cocaine when || 
the war began in September, |} 

| 1939, was $9.75 per ounce. It is | 
still so quoted. This stability is || 

| in violent contrast to price ac- || 

| tivity in World War No. 1. 

The market was $2.60 per | 
ounce when it began. It was | 

| $5.50 when the United States i 
went in, and had reached $11.25 

per ounce at the Armistice of 

November 11, 1918. Subse- | 

quently, the price never ap- | 

proached pre-war levels. 








Price Changes 


Advanced 
None 
Reduced 
Menthol, 25c. per Ib. 
Quicksilver, spot, $4 per flask. 
Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
thirty-five typical drugs and 
fine chemicals on the basis of 
100 for August 1, 1914, compare 


as follows:— 
Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 


241.3 242.2 239.0 205.9 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


ie acaenes  o ete 





















Acid, Tartaric—Nothing new or 
startling. Routine strong, and not 
overstocked market meets excellent 
demand. 

Alcohol.—Office of Production Man- 
agement curtails alcohol deliveries to 
perfume and cosmetic trades. Per- 
centage permitted based on deliveries 
during the corresponding month in 
the twelve months period ended June 
30, 1941. The percentage for January, 
1942, was set at 85 percent, and it is 
reduced to 70 percent for each month 
thereafter. Readjustment of formulas 
will often be necessary that con- 
sumers comply with order. Statistics 
comparing production, withdrawals, 
and stocks of pure and denatured 
ethyl alcohol in July-November of 
1941 and 1940, as reported by the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, are as follows:— 


Ethyl Alcohol 


-——Proof gallons——, 
1941. 1940. 


July-Nov. July-Nov. 

Production .......0¢ 177,010,345 115,052,581 
Withdrawn- 

TOE POG ccicccrce 14,403,690 10,807,393 

Tax fre@.....cesee 163,321,331 115,395,945 

Stocks, Nov. 30..... 8,037,966 10,018,410 


Denatured Alcohol] 


r——Wine gallons——, 
1941. 1940. 


July-Nov. July-Nov. 
Completely 
Produced .ccccssce 12,111,374 12,870,631 
PROMOTER ccccccces 12,409,348 12,843,048 
Stocks, Nov, 30..... 137,197 516,516 
Specially 
Produced ..cecses 70,252,810 51,028,061 
PRORROVOE: ceccncese 70, 267,77 51,099,619 
Stocks, Nov. 30..... 586,355 1,069,005 


Bonded Dealers 


-—— Wine gallons——, 
1941. 1940 


July-Nov July-Nov. 
Specially denatured— 
Received from de- 
naturing plants.. 1,883,095 1,529,048 
Disposed to bonded 
manufacturers... 2,037,884 1,612,155 
Inter-dealer ship- 
MONTHS wccccsccee 17,680 16,660 
Stocks, Nov. 30... 184,626 296,551 


Amyl Acetate.—Some quote techni- 
cal at 14%c. per pound in tanks. 
Brucine.—Plenty of demand. Little 


Current prices on drugs and fine chemicals are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 9 
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MENTHOL 


CRYSTALS 
USP XI 


CONSUMERS IMPORT CO., Inc. 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Cable address: PUREFOOD NEW YORK e All Codes 


BUTYL STEARATE 


Laurate, Myristate, Oleate, etc. 


ETHYL LAURATE 


Caprate, Myristate, Oleate, etc. 


METHYL OLEATE 
and other Methyl Esters 


TRIACETIN 
DIBUTYL TARTRATE 


AMYL ALCOHOL ESTERS 


Gor use G4: 
ADDITIVES, SOFTENERS, 
BINDING AGENTS, COATIN 
and for other purposes. 


SOLVENTS, CARRIERS, 
PLASTICIZERS, 
G MATERIALS, 


"3590 ae 


eae re 1921 
aaa STREET 


Gai Mae 
DELAWARE AVENUE LLY) PHILADE 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Largest Producers and Refiners of 


Packed in drums and cans 


Also other grades—Stocks in principal cities 


220 East 42nd Street 
New York City 


Gwynne Building 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


We Buy up to 
1000 Ibs. AMINOPYRINE U.S.P. 
500 Ibs. CINCHOPHEN N.F. VI 


Write or call 


FALLEK PRODUCTS COMPANY 


149 Broadway WOrth 2-5315 New York 


NATIONAL 


BRAND 


EA SUCAR~ 


QUALITY STANDARD THE WORLD OVER SINCE 1883 


ALPHA LACTOSE POWDERED-GRANULAR 
BETA LACTOSE IMPALPABLE 


NATIONAL MILK SUGAR COMPANY 


Division of The Borden Company 
350 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TRICHLORACETIC ACID 
US.P. 


LACTIC ACID 
POTASSIUM PERSULPHATE 


Mercantile Import & Export Corp: 


21 East 40th Street New York, N.Y. 





la 














~ ARLEX 


(Atlas Commercial 
Sorbitol Solution) 
Softener 
and 
Conditioner 


1. S. Pat, Off. 


MANNITOL 


: ViscosityControl 
of 
Oil Modified 


Arlex—Keg. | 


VINYL ACETATE 


(STABILIZED ) 


71.89 C. to 73° C. 


Non-returnable 55-gal. drums, 
weight. 


Boiling Range:— 


410 Ibs. 


Containers:— net 


Preparation of poly-vinyl acetate, alcohol, and 
acetal resins. 
Preparation of sulfa-type pharmaceuticals. 


Uses:— 


The vinyl] group is very reactive in all halogen and halogen acid reactions, 
and addition reactions with other unsaturated or polymerizable materials 
as ethylene, amylene, coumarone, and turpentine. 


NIACET corporation cits 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
. rote) <1 re) - 7. Wu Co) maaneintien 
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material available for prompt de- 
livery. 
Butyl Alcohol—Offered in some 


quarters at 12%c. per pound, tanks. 

Butyl Acetate.—Priced at 13%c. per 
pound, tanks, in some quarters. 

Butyl Lactate—Market is 23c. per 
pound, tanks, with some sellers. 

Butyl Stearate——Less car lots noted 
at 3lc. per pound. 

Cadmium.—Heavy drain on produc- 
tion. Price stabilization continues by 
agreement. 

Caffeine-—Concern felt regarding 
ability of producers to keep raw ma- 
terial flowing to the spot from Far 
East. 

Camphor.—Natural on spot prac- 
tically nominal. Users must depend 
on production of domestic synthetic. 
Much larger production needed. 

Castor Oil.—Agents for Brazilian 
shippers report little buying. Market 
gossip talked of sales at $81 per long 


ton. Unconfirmed. Oil definitely firm 
and active. 

Chicago, Jan. 8—Castor oil prices 
are:—Cold pressed, U.S.P., returnable 


drums, car lots, 1344c. per pound; drums, 
less than car lots, 14c.; tanks, 123¢c.; 
No. 3, extracted, returnable drums, car 
lots, 13c.; drums, less than car lots, 
1334c.; tanks, 1214c. 

Cocaine.—Still 
per ounce. War 
production. 

Cocoa Butter.- 
der the OPA price ceiling. 

Collodion.—U.S.P. stands at 1912c. 
per pound in drums and very firm. 

Diacetone Alcohol.—Acetone-free in 
some quarters at 134ec. per pound in 


stabilized at $9.75 
may require larger 


-Sturdy and firm un- 
Active. 


tanks; technical, tanks, 12'c. 
Dibutyl Ether.—Some sellers ask 
30c. per pound, minimum. 
Dibutyl Phthalate—Lowest at 20c 


tanks, some quarters. 
Oils.—Pacific Coast re- 
market. _Fishing condi- 
Some restrictions on boats 
government. Stocks ex- 
No prices quoted. 


per pound, 
Fish Liver 
quiet 
tions bad. 
lifted by 
hausted. 


ports 


San Francisco, Jan. 7.—Producers and 
sales agents for fish liver oils not quoting 
prices. Movement exceedingly narrow. 
Supplies scarce. Weather conditions not 
conducive to good sharks or dogfish fish- 
ing. Tuna catch low 


Glycerin. — Activity maintained. 
Close control of inventories in effect. 
Ceiling prices generally observed. 
Situation watched closely by OPA. 

Chicago, Jan. 8.—Glycerin steady at 
ceiling levels Demand good Prices 
for both chemically pure and high grav- 
ity are:—Tankcar, 18c. per pound; drums, 
car lots, 18'4c.; drums, less than car 
lots, 1834c 

Menthol.—Prices eased to $13.75 per 
pound. Recent market support by 
buyers not impressive. Largest users 
well stocked. 

Methanol.—No more permitted used 
in anti-freeze compounds in coming 
Winter months, by order of Priorities 
Division, Office of Production Man- 
agement, Amendment No. 2 to General 
Preference Order M-31. Order in 
effect prohibits use for manufacture 
into or, packaging as, an antifreeze 





Se meneame ae 8 


agent. Prohibition applies to all stocks 
in hand January 1. 


Molasses.—Blackstrap under curtail- 
ment order by Office of Production 
Management. Four classes of users 
set-up. Full details of control order 
elsewhere, this issue. 

Quicksilver.—Purchases on Pacific 
Coast last week at $198 per flask, 
mines. Would be $203 per flask spot, 
net cost to sellers. Local sales at $208. 
Whatever became of the threat of a 
price ceiling on metal at the mines? 


San Francisco, Jan. 7. — Inclement 
weather bringing smaller quicksilver pro- 
duction. If all-out production were pos- 
sible, demand would still be unsatisfied. 
Iuquiries frequent. Sales for February 
delivery reported at $203 per flask, San 
Francisco basis. Later positions said to 
be slightly cheaper. Spots, practically 
unobtainable, nominal at $206 to $208. 


Quinine.—Position very strong. En- 
trend of production costs, all 


tire 


dependable 
source of supply for 
Fine and Heavy 
Chemicals 





For quotations tj 

phone ; 

CHickering 4-6485 13 
17th Annual 


} Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades | 
Banquet 
Waldorf-Astoria 
March 2th 








VITAMIN PRODUCTS 


FISH LIVER OILS 


THE ATLANTIC COAST FISHERIES COMPANY 
111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





CRE 





PLYMOUTH STEARATES 


ALUMINUM — ZINC— CALCIUM — MAGNESIUE 


. Established Qualities Manufactured for thirty years by.” ee 





M.W. PARSONS, Imports & PLYMOUTH ORGANIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
59 Beekman Street, New York City 


DISTRIBUTORS: THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. KANSAS CITY. MO. AND BRANCHES 





LEGHORN TRADING CO., Inc. 


21 West Street 


Telephone WHitehall 3-9636-7-8 


New York City 


TARTARIC ACID 
CREAM OF TARTAR 


PURE IMPORTED EDIBLE OLIVE OILS 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS 
RED OIL 


PALM OIL 


RAPESEED OIL 
TEASEED OIL 
SESAME SEED OIL 


Specialists in Finest California Edible Olive Oil 
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items included, definitely 
Japanese offensive moves toward Java 
as troops are reported ashore in Dutch 
Borneo. 

Silver Nitrate. — The schedule of 
prices since the last report prevailed 
as follows, covering quantities of 250 
ounces; quantities of 500 ounces at 
14c. less. Comparison of prices of 








TARTARIC ACID 
CITRIC ACID 


ALL GRADES OF 


a ae 
GLYCERINE 


U.S.P. B. P. 


YELLOW DISTILLED 
HIGH GRAVITY 
DYNAMITE 


* * * * 
REFINERIES LOCATED AT 
* Brooklyn, N.Y. 

* Jeffersonville, Ind. 
* Jersey City, N. J. 

* Berkeley, Calif. 

¢ Kansas City, Kans. 


COLGATE -PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
GLYCERINE DEPARTMENT 
105 HUDSON STREET 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


CHOLESTEROL 
“MANN” 

Cc. P.: M P. 148-149 
CALCIUM — FERRIC 
MERCURIC — SODIUM 
METHYLARSONATE 


““MANN’”’ 


NICOTINIC ACID 


U.S. P. XI 


NICOTINAMIDE 
NIKETHAMIDE 


“MANN’’ 


Immediate delivery 
and contract 


F. J. MANN, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


LONG ISLAND CITY 
Tae LS 


upward, 





bullion in New York and London is 
also provided. 


Per ounce——,, 
-—— Bul lion———_, 

Nitrate. New York. London. 

Cents. Cents. Pence. 

Saturday ...ee. 267% 3514 23% 
Monday ....... 26% 35%, Bye 
Tuesday ..... 267%, 35% 23% 
Wednesday .... 26% 351% 23% 
Thursday ...... 26% 3514 23% 
py: eee 26% 35% 23% 


Resale Markets 


Demands for drugs and fine chemi- 
cals in the resale market continued 
fairly quiet last week. 

Quotations noted during the past 
week were:—Benzoic acid, $1.10 per 
pound; citric acid, 65c. to 70c.; cream 
of tartar, 63c.; formaldehyde, avail- 
able on exchange basis, in 40-pound 
containers; methyl salicylate, 85c. to 
90c.; Rochelle salts, 64c. to 65c.; sol- 
uble saccharin, $3.10; salicylic acid, 
$1.15; soda benzoate, $1.10 to $1.15; 
tartaric acid, 76c.; theobromine, $9.75 
to $10.75; theobromine sodiosalicylate, 


Ter} ect 


Distillers Must Use 
Grain in Alcohol 


Continued? from paae 3 
this is done. it was explained. the 
capacity used for ordinary distilling 
purposes will be diminished, at least 
for the time being. 

The two previous orders are M-30. 
limiting certain less essential uses of 
alcohol. and M-54, which limits many 
essential uses of molasses, including 
a prohibition against the use of mo- 
lasses for the production of beverage 
alcohol. The purpose of the three or- 
ders is to reduce the consumption of 
molasses from which most ethyl al- 
cohol is manufactured. Requiring 
distilleries which can produce ethy! 
alcohol or butyl alcohol from grain 
to do so will relieve the molasses 
situation and permit increased manu- 
facture of sugar from this source. 

Most of the difficulties in sugar are 
caused by the war in the Pacific 
which cuts off United States sugar im- 
ports from the Philippines, normally 
16 percent of the annual supply. Im- 
ports from Hawaii. about 14 percent 
of supply. also are likelv to be re- 
dveed by the war. Normal sources 
of sugar. other than these are as fol- 
lows:—Domestic beet sugar. 23 per- 
cent: domestic cane sugar, 6 percent: 
Puerto Rico. 12 percent; and Cuba. 
29 percent 
' Increased imports from Cuba are 
possible, OPM says. and domestic pro- 
duction may be stenved up. The tre- 
mendous demands for alcohol caused 
by the war effort, however, consti- 
tute a drain on sugar which the se- 
ries of orders is designed to elim- 
inate. Alcohol demand is up more 
than 300 percent over normal be- 
cause of use in manufacturing explo- 
sives and plastics. 

Order M-69 also provides that from 
time to time tke Director of Priori- 
ties will order that specified deliver- 
ies of 190-proof alcohol be made, such 
as to smokeless powder plants, for 
lend-lease requrements, or to indus- 
trial alcohol plants for denaturing 
and storage or distribution. 

Some modification of the distillery 
order may be possible later, depend- 
ing on the outcome of legislation now 
before Congress. A present Federal 
law prohibits the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol and alcohol for bev- 
erage purposes in the same plant at 
the same time. A change in the lav 
has been asked to permit distilleries 
to produce alcohol for war demands 
and to produce beverages after al- 
cohol demands have been met. 

The house committee on ways and 
means today reported favorably a bill 
‘H.R. 6325) to amend section 2883 of 
the internal revenue code to permit 
cistillers to beverage spirits, including 
fruit distillers. to withdraw alcohol 
of more than 160 degrees proof with- 
out payment of tax, subject to the 
same provisions of law as govern 
withdrawal of industrial alcohol. It 
also authorizes the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to permit such 
plants to operate on Sundays. The 
provisions of the legislation are to 
expire six months after termination 
of the war emergency. The bill is a 
compromise between earlier bills in- 
troduced by Representative Everett 
M. Dirksen of Illinois, and Represen- 
tative Bertrand W. Gearhart of Cali- 
fornia. 
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CHEMICALS 
by EASTMAN 


SILVER NITRATE, C. P. 


HYDROQUINONE, C. P. 
NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 
CELLULOSE ACETATE SOLUTIONS 
GALLIC ACID, PURE 
GALLIC ACID, TECHN. 
PYROGALLIC ACID, C. P. 
ORTHO-AMINOPHENOL 
PARA-AMINOPHENOL 
PARA-AMINOPHENOL HYDROCHLORIDE 


More than 3400 Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
of Research Quality 


Information and quotations will be submitted on request 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY cHEMICAL SALES DIVISION * ROCHESTER, N.Y. 





CALCIUM 
LAEVULINATE 


CRESOPHAN 


A powerful germicide, particu- 
larly against Staphylococcus 
Aurens. Preservative for casein 


compounds. 


R:-W:GREEEK-¢G, 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, { 
NEW YORK CITY 
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PENICK PAYS HIGHER PRICES 
for the CHOICEST BOTANICAL DRUGS 


America Gets the Best of Foreign Botanical Raw Materials 







In every foreign botanical market, Penick constantly improving botanical crop. Their 
representatives are on hand to purchase the combined efforts of selective purchasing and 
. best of every crop. Expert in plant drug selec- training bring to this country each season the 
tion, they take the choicest lots—paying the finest raw materials... the pick of the world’s 






highest prices. botanical crop. 











Instructing native growers and gatherers in No wonder then, where quality counts, more 
advanced techniques is part of the job for and more botanical users are turning to 
Penick—truly ‘‘a dependable source of supply.”’ 








Penick’s field organization. Thus is assured a 


A FEW TOP-QUALITY IMPORTED BOTANICALS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ARE: 












ACACIA GUM COLOCYNTH HELLEBORE ROOT 
AGAR AGAR COLOMBO HOREHOUND HERB 
ALOES CORIANDER KOLA NUTS 
ARECA NUTS CORNSILK PSYLLIUM SEED 
\SAFOETIDA GUM CUBEB BERRIES QUINCE SEED 
BENZOIN GUM EUCALYPTUS RHUBARB ROOT 
BUCHU LEAVES FENNEL SEED ST. JOHN’S BREAD 
CAPSICUM GINGER ROOT SENNAS 








TRAGACANTH SOAP BARK 





CARDAMOM 





ea —_- a a? i a Extending a far-flung field organiza- 
an i aac , tion into more remote sections of the 






Collection depot in South America where globe to uncover new sources of botan- Native Turkish women assorting and grad- 
Penick’s purchasing representatives ex- ical supply . . . and maintain a steady ing Gum Tragacanth. To Penick go the top 
amine and select the ‘‘pick of the crop.” flow of botanical raw materials from grades for which higher prices are paid. 






abroad. 






Samples and quotations will be submitted promptly upon request 


S.B. PENICK & COMPANY 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 735 W. DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOTANICAL DRUG HOUSE 
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Botanical Drugs, 
Spices, and Gums 


Mace in Sensational Price Rise as Replacement Prospects Perish 
—Ginger Higher as Strength Expands — Sassafras 
and Wild Cherry Bring More Money 


Although botanical drugs did not overflow the banks of the river of 
demand last week, they were still in good request and the undertone of 
the market was as stout and strong as ever. 

Prices failed to develop many changes that reached the surface of 
events but it was safe to assume that the tendency was to ask higher 
quotations and hence sales at levels over recognized market limits prob- 
ably were not unusual. Scarcities in stocks abounded and conditions 
affecting future increase in supplies certainly were not propritious. 

Seasonal botanicals came in for excellent demand and, in most in- 
stances, the materials called for could be supplied out of stocks despite 
the fact that reserves were on the conservative side. It seemed certain 
that this business would continue to improve but it remained to be 
seen whether price advances in the recent past would be sustained. 

Far Eastern merchandise re- 





mained a problem for which there 
seemed to be no immediate solu- 
tion. Fighting war that involves 
the whole arena of the South Pa- 
cific Ocean has rendered future 
transport of merchandise uncer- 
tain, doubtful, and always frought 
with danger. 


Balsams 


Copaiba.—Active and strong under 
light stocks. 

Fir.—Stocks more 
Gaining strength. 


Barks 


Lemon Peel.—Higher at 30c. to 32c. 
per pound. Stocks light. 

Sassafras.—Select bark fetching up- 
wards of 29c. to 30c. per pound re- 
peatedly and under competition. 

Wild Cherry.—Natural thin green 
bark selling at 8c. to 9c. in market 


closely held. 


that gains strength steadily. Demand 
excellent. 

Beans . 

Calabar.—Stocks light. Demand 


light except for manufacturing pur- 
poses, 

Vanilla.— Very strong. Growing 
scarce, Manufacturing consumers de- 
pending for relief on arrival of beans 
from Madagascar. 


Berries 


Hawthorn.—Scarce. Only limited 
quantities domestic berries available. 

Saw Palmetto.—Not heard of very 
much for some time. Steady. 


Flowers 


Chamomile.—Stocks believed  suf- 
ficient for all reasonable needs. 


Linden.—Scarce, strong and high. 
No continuous replacement. 
Pyrethrum.—United States totally 


dependent on Kenya Colony for fu- 
ture imports. War renders transport 
uncertain. 

Saffron.—Little Spanish available. 
All closely held in strong hands. 


| Rue Herb 


Rue herb is selling currently || 
at $1.15 per pound when buy- | 
ers are fortunate enough to lo- || 
|; cate a supply. There were 

eager sellers aplenty at 15c. 
when the war began in Sep- | 
tember, 1939. | 

Indigeous abroad in Southern || 
Europe to the Orient, it is || 
known by the graceful names | 
of Herb-of-Grace, Ave-Grace, || 
|| Herb-of-Repentance, and also || 
|| by the astonishing 
|| Countryman’s Treacle. | 

In World War No. 1, prices 
failed to reach the present lev- 
els. In August, 1914, 8%c. per 
pound was considered a profit- 
able price. By the beginning || 
of 1915, values had risen to 40c., 
at which position it held steady 
long after the Armistice in 
November, 1918. 


nickname || 





Price Changes 


Advanced 


Allspice, 1c. per Ib. 
Anise, Turkish, 2c. per lb. 

star, 6c. per Ib. 

Coriander seed, natural, 1c. per 1! 
Grindelia robusta, lc. per lb 
Laurel leaves, 1c. per lb. 

Lemon peel, 2c. per Ib. 
Marjoram, French, 9c. per |b 
Mace, Banda, 33c. per Ib. 

Batavia, 7c. per lb. 

Siauw, 12c. per Ib. 

Nutmegs, E.I., 2c. per Ib. 

West Indian, lc. per Ib. 
Orange peel, sweet, 2c. per Ib. 
Pinkroot, 10c. per lb. 

Poppy seed, Dutch, 3c. per Ib. 

Turkish, 2c. per lb. 

Sassafras bark, select, 3c. per Ib. 

Uva ursi leaves, 2c. per lb. 

Wild cherry bark, natural, thin 
green, %c. per Ib. 


Reduced 


Celery seed, Indian, 3c. per ll). 

Cumin seed, Persian, 4c. per lb. 

Cassia, China rolls, 1c. per Ib 

Ginger, African, 4c. per Ib. 
Cochin, 3c. per Ib. 

Dill seed, %c. per Ib. 

Marjoram, Chilean, 1c. per Ib 

Sage, Cyprus, 3c. per Ib. 


Comparative Values 


Index numbers compiled from 
forty typical botanicals on the 
basis of 100 for August 1, 1914, 
compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month. year. 
317.8 317.8 314.7 224.4 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Gums 


Arabic.—Gaining strength. Future 
arrivals uncertain. Recent arrivals 
provided some surplus supply after 
contract deliveries were made. 

Asafetida.—Originated in India and 
now subject to all the danger and de- 
lay that entails with reference to fu- 
ture landings. 

Tragacanth. — Growing stronger. 
Spot up to $3.40 per pound on No. 1 
ribbon. 


Herbs and Leaves 


Grindelia Robusta. — Sold several 
times last week at 9c. per pound 
minimum, 

Laurel. — Leaves from Cyprus ap- 
pear on market around 52c. per 
pound. Portuguese item higher at 20c. 
to 2l1c. 

Marjoram.—Genuine French item 
higher and scarce at 84c. per pound. 


Imports and Detentions 


Entries of botanicals at the port of 
New York since the week of January 
1, 1942, and the detention of these 
items by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration because of the presence of 
matter rendering them unfit for 
human consumption were:— 


->——_ Bi gs———— 
Detained. Entered. 


BOE esnc6ci6sndesexcies- Yaa | oe 
Belladonna (bales)....... 3 8 
Cardamom (cases).......  «seees 10 
DOMRIOS « acscnececs os ae) eames 650 
Stramonium (baleg)...... 870 370 
Thyme Wales) ccccscecere 422 422 


of prices beginning on page $9 
Current prices on botanical drugs and spices are given in the alphabetical list 
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In spite of growing difficulties 


Most manufacturers realize that their stake lies not alone in 
the immediate present—that they must look beyond today’s 
trying conditions. 

Manufacturers who continue keeping their products avail- 
able in undiminished quality and with promotion that keeps 
their trade-marks ever in the public eye, are bound to profit 
in terms of uninterrupted and growing demand when the 
smoke settles down and things resume their normal course. 

Nothing is more perishable than a trade-mark. That is why 
our organization is doing everything within its means to con- 
tinue supplying the quality materials which alone guarantee 
your ability to satisfy current demand and a hold on public 


preference in the future. 


CHECK THIS LIST OF 
HOPKINS’ ANALYZED CRUDE DRUGS 


A few of the many Botanical Crude Drugs, 
ready for prompt or contract shipment from 
our New York City warehouses and mills: 


¥ ALOES 

¥ BENZOIN GUM 

v¥ CINCHONA BARK 
¥ DIGITALIS (116% Active) 
v ERGOT (144% Active) 
¥ FENNEL SEED 

Vv GINGER 

¥ KOLA NUTS 

v¥ OLIBANUM GUM 
Vv PAPAIN 

¥ RHUBARB ROOT 
v¥ SENNA LEAVES 


and every other Foreign and Domestic 
Botanical Drug for which there is demand. 






























@ @ @ @ QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST ¢ @ @ 


J.L. HOPKINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS, MILLERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF PROFESSIONALLY 
MILLED, ANALYZED CRUDE DRUGS 


220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
San Francisco 







Memphis 
Los Angeles 





Boston 
Philadelphia 










We Offer the Following From $tock——— 


MALEFERN ROOT 
MARJORAM LEAVES 

OAK MOSS 

PEPPERMINT OIL 

PIMENTO, Jamaica 
PSYLLIUM SEED AND HUSKS 
QUINCE SEED 

RHUBARB ROOT 
ROSEMARY LEAVES 





AGAR AGAR, Japanese 
Shreds, Cut and Powder 

ALOES, Curaco and Cape 

ALTHEA ROOT 

ANISE SEED, Bulgarian 

BALSAM COPAIBA 

BALSAM PERU 

BALSAM TOLU 

BELLADONNA Leaves and Root 

















BOLDO LEAVES SAGE LEAVES 
BORRAGE FLOWERS SARSAPARILLA ROOT 
BUCHU LEAVES SAVIN OIL 

CANARY SEED, Moroccan 2% SAVORY 






SENNA LEAVES AND PODS 
SESAME SEED HULLED 
SQUILL ROOT 
STRAMONIUM LEAVES 
STROPHANTUS SEED 
THYME LEAVES 

UVA URSA LEAVES 
VALERIAN ROOT 


CELERY SEED 

CLOVES, Zanzibar 
COCILLANA BARK 
CORIANDER OIL AND SEED 
CUMIN SEED 

DANDELION ROOT 

FENNEL SEED, Indian 
FOENUGREEK SEED 
GENTIAN ROOT 

GINGER, Jamaica 

GRAINS OF PARADISE 
GUM ARABIC AMBER SORTS 
HELLEBORE ROOT WHITE 
HERBA HERNIARIAE 
HERBE MENTHE 
HOREHOUND HERB 

IRISH MOSS 

JUNIPER BERRIES 

LAUREL LEAV:S 









AMINOPHYLLINE 
BARBITAL 
COD LIVER OIL, Medicinal 
and Poultry Grades 
EPHEDRINE SALTS 
GUM CAMPHOR, Japanese 
ICHTHAMMOL, N.F. 
MENTHOL, Japanese 
STRYCHNINE SULFATE 
LAVENDER FLOWERS VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
MAHUANG, Chinese WAX, JAPAN 


e Other Imports Arriving Daily. e We Offer a Complete Line of Phar- 
maceutical Pills, Tablets, Liquids and Ointments. 
e All Orders and Inquiries Given Immediate Attention. 


KACHURIN DRUG COMPANY 


Manufacturers - Importers - Exporters - Distributors 


DRUGS - CHEMICALS - OILS - BOTANICALS 














525 West 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Cable Address: 
BRyant 9-7400-1-2-3-4-7456 Kachurin, New York 
Codes; A. B. C. 5th & 6th Edition and Bentley’s 
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Looking for Botanicals ? 


til: PRENTISS 


- 











Why waste your valuable time searching for Botanicals 

. . - delegate that job to PRENTISS. Likely as not, we 

have the item that is stumping you right in our stock. 
Call PRENTISS, WHitehall 3-8281 


R. J. PRENTISS & CO. 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


General Exporter and Importer 
of Raw Materials 
from the 
Near East and Orient 


Specializing inGumTragacanth 


165 BROADWAY WOrth 2-2473,-2474 NEW YORK, N.Y. 


GELLOID 


The Colloid For: 


... Stabilizing suspensions and emulsions 
. -- Moisture retention in paste dentifrices 
.- » Quick, dry lotions 


JACQUES WOLF &Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPC2TERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 








WHOLE MT VL aay 
tT FRANK-VLIET CO..Inc. Muingaid. 
160 WATER ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. TRAGACANTH 
OTE macs tmmoms faa aa 
912 East Thisd St 389 St. Paul St., W. 383 Brannan St lt 
Los Angeles, C4, Montseal, Canada San Francisco. Cal. 
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Chilean again offered firm, this time 
at 45c. 

Sage.—Cyprus sage shaded to 77c. 
to 80c. per pound. 


Uva Ursi. — Advanced and selling 
well at 20c. per pound. 
Roots 


Aletris—Very firm. Country costs 
on new crop were not low last year. 

Belladonna.—Scarce as ever. Very 
strong. 

Cube.—Strength mounting steadily. 

Derris. — Further imports from 
Netherlands East Indies and Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Pink.—-Higher at 55c. 
pound, reflecting costs 
market. 


to 60c. per 
in primary 


Seeds 


Anise.—Turkish up to 39c. to 40c. 
per pound; star jumped to 38c. to 39c. 
minimum. 

Celery.—Indian shaded to 55c. to 56c. 
per pound. 

Coriander.—Natural up to 13%c. to 
14c. per pound, Indian, 10%c. to 1lc. 

Cumin.—Persian fraction lower at 
17%c. to 173%4c. per pound. 

Dill_—Shaded to 9%c. to 9%4c. 

Hemp.—Manchurian advanced to léc. 
to 164c. per pound. 

Poppy.—Dutch higher at 62c. to 64c. 
per pound; Turkish, 42c. to 43c.; In- 
dian, 10%4c. to Ilc. 


Spices 

Allspice.—Mexican higher at 14c. to 
1444c. per pound. 

Cassia.—Selected Chinese rolls off to 
3lc. to 32c. per pound. 

Ginger.—African jumped to 42c. to 
43c. per pound; Cochin, 38c. to 40c.: 
Mace, Banda, No. 1, blown sky-high to 
98c. to 99c. per pound; Batavia, 48c. to 
49c.; Siauw, 68c. to 69c. 

Nutmegs.—East Indian 80’s higher at 
32c. to 34c. per pound; 110’s, 28c. to 
29c.; small grinding, 24c. to 25c.; West 
Indian, 22c. to 23c. 

Pepper.—Black Lampong shaded to 
64%4c. to 7c. per pound. Small berry 
white Muntok higher at 10c. to 10%c. 
No Sierra Leone chillies offered. 

Trading in black pepper futures on 










WAREHOUSE 
AND MILLS... 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. 


He Saw the Astrologer 


the New York Produce Exchange from 
January 3 to January 9, inclusive, 
comprised 53 contracts. Following is 
# price record for the week:— 





- Cents per pound——-~ 
High, Low. Close 
March 6.38 6.31 6.25@ 6.35 
May 6.47 6.37 6.30@ 6.38 
Septembr ...... 6.55 6.54 6.AT@ 6.52 
Pimento. — Fractionally higher at 
221ec. to 23c. per pound. 
coca Ys ecu 
DC i 
CAT Appoints 


Sectional Dinner Leaders 


Dr. Robert L. Swain, chairman 0? 
the publicity committee for the seven- 
teenth annual Drug, Chemical and 
Allied Trades banquet which will be 
neld March 12, at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, this city, announced that the 
following key men had been selected 
in their respective cities to organize 
delegations to attend the banquet: 

Baltimore, George Armor, McCor- 


mick & Co.; Frank E. Black, Balti- 


more Drug Exchange. 
Boston, F. J. Hailer, United Drug 


Company. 
Buffalo, Hoyt Shehan, Wildroot 
Company. 
Chicago, Ray Whidden, Bauer & 
Black; Clarence Morgan, Clarence 


Morgan, Inc. 

Cincinnati, John E. Rudolph, Radio 
Station WLW. 

Cleveland, H. A. Nelson, Chemical 
Supply Company. 

Detroit, M. G. deNavarre, Maison G. 
deNavarre Associates. 

Pittsburgh, J. C. Ackerman, J. C. 
Ackerman Company; James Freeman, 
H. B. Gilmore Company. 

Philadelphia, Ray Anderson, Merck 
& Co.; L. S. Lloyd, Alex. Ferguson 


Company. 

St. Louis, H. L. Dahm, G. S. Robbins 
& Co 

The American Red Cross will re- 
ceive all profits of the banquet. 


eee Ss eee 


Afta Solvents Corporation, this city, 
manufacturer of cleaning fluids for 
industrial use, has added to its plant 
the adjoining two-story building, 482- 
486 West 128th street. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


WHOLE AND 
MILLED 


PEEK & 
eR 


ited toe tee 


100 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK 


Over-fat, warty-fingered, plagued 
with boils and nursing a fistula, the 
man of 1656 got from his Astrologer-Physician 


Cleavers for the Fat 
Sun Dew for the Warts 
Lovage for the Boils 


Yarrow for the Fistula 
The Astrologer-Physician believed that the planets 


governed his drugs. 


So, he gathered them when the 


Moon, Sun, and Venus were in the ascendant and “‘not 
in the house of their enemies.”’ 


Thus did} he put the planets governing Cleavers, 
Sun Dew, Lovage, and Yarrow to work on the miseries 


of the man of 1656. 


Minus the astrologer and the planets, these botan- 
icals today find a place in American medical products 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Essential Oils, 
Aromatic Chemicals 


Search for Substitutes for Scarce Essential Oils and Aromatic 
Chemicals Pressed Hard—Less Ethyl Alcohol Available to 
Cosmetic and Perfume Makers 


The first week in the new year emphasized the absence of more than 
moderate supplies of natural and chemical products, and it also placed 
strong emphasis on the importance of substitutes for the materials in 
low supply, hard to get, and unlikely to come to better stock position. 

Demand developed along vigorous lines with the end of inventory 
period and the resumption of operations along a broad consuming 
front. Market undertones were strong in all respects and for the most 
part buyers were unable to purchase under the formerly influential 


condition of keen competition. 


It has become a question of getting goods wanted, not what the 
goods are to cost. Notwithstanding this position that ordinarily would 
be highly advantageous to sellers, it must be said that the leading sup- 
pliers of essential oils and aromatic chemicals took no undue advan- 


tage of their position. 


Instead, they seemed to strive for reasonably 


stabilized prices and market conditions. 
The outlook was for strong markets, limited stocks, keen activity 


in the development of substitutes, 
and the maintenance of heavy 
demand. Demand, however, may 
be tempered some by the Office of 
Production Management decree 
decreasing the supplies of alcohol 
available to the perfume and cos- 
metic industries. 


Essential Oils 


Almond.—Strong and tending high- 
er. Stocks in light reserve. 

Anise.—Limited stocks available. 
Sellers greatly reserved. 

Bay.—Stronger in all 
idvances sustained. 

Birchtar.—Limited stocks 
considerably by local sales. 

Bois de Rose.—Demand sustained 
at levels spot stocks find difficult to 
meet, 

Cajeput.—Outlook very dark for re- 
newal of local supplies. Transport 
from Java unlikely. 

Campkor.—Once_ stocks are ex- 
hausted no replacement is_ possible. 
Derived products likely to disappear. 

Cananga.—Dubious outlook for even 
token arrivals of replacements from 
Javanese primary market. Little un- 
sold locally. 

Cassia.—The small stocks still held 
here are tightly held. None with a 
supply cares to sell. Replacement 
has probably ended. 

Caraway.—Scattering stocks subject 
to advance in price on arrival each 
inquiry. 

Cedarwood.—Stocks 
est in several years. 


markets. All 


reduced 


reported low- 
Demand good. 


| 

Something has becalmed tke 

| market for peppermint oil. 
Prices were recently light and 
buoyant, advancing steadily un- 
der high pressure in a tempes- | 

tuous market. | 


| 
Peppermint Oil | 


| 
{ 
| Calm has followed the tem- 
pest. Price advances have 
stopped abruptly and from the 
Middlewest farmers has come 
the opinion that the advance is 
| over and buyers may even find | 
prices somewhat lower at an | 
early date. 
| Day-to-day posting on New | 
York prices for oil and menthol 
was a common request of Mid- 
| dlewestern oil dealers not long- || 
| er than two weeks ago. And | 
| market gossip for weeks had 
| said that diversion of pepper- | 
mint oil to makers of menthol 
| would keep prices for oil climb- 
| ing toward the historical all- 
| time high of $28 per pound. 
Can it be that the interest of 
the Office of Price Administra- 
{ tion in pevpermint oil prices || 
has been the effective sedative 
that becalmed the market? Cer- 
tain it is that peppermint grow- 
| ers have a date with Price Ad- 





ministrator Henderson on Jan- 
| uary 13. 





Price Changes 


Advanced 


Lime. distilted, $2.50 per 
S1 per Ib 


Reduced 


None. 


“xpressed 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
twenty typical essential oils on 
the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914. compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Lust 
week week month. year 
278.8 278.8 274.6 166.3 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 


Citronella.—Progress of war with 
Japan threatens Java primary mar- 
ket definitely. That in Ceylon not in 
much better shape. 

Clove.—Demand outruns supply by 
substantial margin. Raw material 
gaining strength of substantial sort. 

Coriander.—Probably near to total 
eclipse as to spot supply. 

Dill.—Pacific Coast effort to in- 
crease production required if consum- 
er needs be met next pickling season. 


Eucalyptus.—Seasonal demand 
raises consumer sales. Replacement 
uncertain and subject to dangers of 
war. Situation very firm. 


Juniper.—Asked for 
usually in vain. 


Lemon.—Everything points to 
strong, active need during the months 
ahead. Total reliance on domestic 
goods eased a mite by the availability 
of oil from Uruguay. 

Lemongrass.—Most of the fair-sized 
quantities arrived here lately were 
owned by consumers long prior to ar- 
rival. Not much came on the open 
market. 

Lime.—Advanced to $10.50 to $11.50 
ner pound for distilled, and to $13 to 
$14 per pound for expressed. Scarce 
and sure to get scarcer. 

Orange.—Firm and likely to 


frequently, 


gain 


strength. No definite shortage in 
sight but situation seems likely to 
tighten. Demand shows every indi- 


cation of holding well. Possible re- 
duction in sales to soft drink trade 
implied by the reduction of sugar 
quotas to beverage makers. 

Palmarosa.—Not advanced further 
but tending upward. Replacement 
governs present tendencies of all de- 
scription. 

Pennyroyal.—Likely to show im- 
provement. More inquiry current now. 
Replacement costs very firm. 

Peppermint.—Some primary market 


advices report end of advancing 
prices. Suggest possible downward 


revisions. Peppermint farmers to meet 
Office of Price Administration for 
price conference on January 13. Ceil- 
ing under consideration. 

Pimento. — Firm to steady at all 
points. Trade reasonably active. 


Current prices on essential oils and aromatic chemicals are given in the alpha- 
betical list of prices beginning on page 9 
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Genial Bill Fischer has an endless acquaintanceship and a 
deep understanding of the many industries served by MM&R 
...is considered a human encyclopedia and guide extra- 
ordinary to ‘’Who's Who” and ‘’What's Cooking’ in the 
industry « * « He is MM&R'‘s oldest employee from the 
point of years of active service (34 years) but he’s still young in 
years and spirit. If you haven't talked with Bill lately you'll find 
his cheerful, booming voice at the other end of WAlker 5-1112 


HIS JOB I$ TO SERVE YOU WELL 





MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, 


NEW YORK, 


16 DESBROSSES ST. 


Distilled at Linden, N. J. from selected Mysore Heartwood 
by Sole Distillers and Selling Agents 


W.J. BUSH & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


NATURAL FLORAL 
PRODUCTS 


AROMATIC 
CHEMICALS 


ESSENTIAL 
OILS 





D. W. HUTCHINSON & CO., Inc. 
ESSENTIAL OILS 


Established 1896 


EXPORT 
New York City 


IMPORT 
162-164 Front Street 


APRICOT 
ons’ GOOMETIC OILS core 
ALMOND GRAPESEED 


Sold through dealers. Convenient 25 pound packs. 
THE HOUSE OF WALLACE 


1300 WEST 8th ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Cable: Wallace Los Angeles 


O1L LEMON SPECIAL U.S.P. 


URUGUAY 


.+. the finest Oil of Lemon I have ever received.”* 
(Remarks from a customer) 


CITRAL, 4.3% 


BUSH PAN-AMERICA, LTD. 


136 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CABLE: ARROBUSH 


CITRUS OIL 


Shipments in 25 pound tins 










Arrange for your requirements on these oils early 






Sold Through Leading Dealers 


E. A. SILZLE CORPORATION, Manufacturers | 
1300 West Eighth Street Los Angeles, California | 


Direct Wire, Western Union 
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Petitgrain. — No signs of market 
easement. Sustained inquiry finds 
moderate stocks here. 

Sandalwood. — Believed that rea- 
sonable requirements of pharmaceu- 
tical houses can be supplied for some 
time. Future turns on producers’ 
ability to keep billets moving from 
source to spot. 

Sassafras. — Production of artificial 
material tends to dry up due to in- 
ability to get raw material. Natural 
oil to gain prominence. 

Wintergreen. — Activity about nor- 
mal. No surplus supply genuine, un- 
adulterated natural product. Syn- 
thetic firm to strong. 

Wormseed.—Prices tend to strength- 
en, Producers take stronger views on 
future. Local talk favors higher lev- 
els to come. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Acid, Cinnamic.—Strong and very 
searce. Stock increase unlikely. 

Acid, Phenylacetic. — Good de- 
mand and in strong price position. 

Amyl Butyrate—Not too plentiful. 
Very firm. 


Vim 
it Meee 
Lj 
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Amy] Salicylate. — Gaining strength 
as supply gets tight. 

Anethol. — Well maintained in 
strong, advancing price position. 

Anisic Aldehyde. — Production 
curbed by break in raw material sup- 
ply. 

Benzyl Acetate.—Scarce and likely 
so to remain. 

Benzyl Alcohol.—Dealers’ 
low ebb. Strong. 

Benzyl Benzoate. — Supply limited. 
Demand exceeds stocks. 

Bromstyrol. — Selling around $3.75 
per pound out of small supplies. 

Carvol.—The little available brings 
around $22.50 per pound. 

Citral—Bringing $4.50 to $5.50 per 
pound when available. 

Ethyl Cinnamate. — Strongly held. 
Supplies limited. 

Ethyl Formate. — Few 
thing to offer spot. 

Ethyl Oenanthate. — So-called, 
from coconut oil, selling around $1.25 
per pound in a limited way. 

Ethyl Oxyhydrate. — Numerous 
sales at $7.50 per gallon. 

Ethyl Vanillin. — Reflects fully the 
strong position of vanillin. 


CALIFORNIA 
COLDPRESSED 
OSPR. wees 


stocks at 


have any- 


OU can insure your future requirements of this pure, natural 
flavoring oil by placing contracts now for your next SIX 


MONTHS’ requirements. 


There is no better guarantee of flavor 


quality or economy than the use of uniform, crystal clear, ‘‘Exchange’’ 
Brand California Coldpressed Lemon Oil in your foods, beverages, 
drugs, pastries or candies. ‘Phone, write or wire for prices. 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 


PORT AUTHORITY COMMERCE BLDG., 


BOSTON CcHIcaGO 
factroeres ar 


OIL OF ORANGE 


Ue Ss. | 


@_ FINEST FLAVOR 


76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW een, 


BRANCH STOCKS 
LOS ANGELES 
certo, 


MEKICO, DF 
feance 


St tours 
” 4 ano 


TORONTO, CANADA 
sereccanms (van 
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Eucalyptol. — Firm to strong along 
with eucalyptus oil. 

Eugenol. — Numerous sales at $2.40 
per pound in strong market. 

Heliotropine.—Fair deliveries made 
spot at $4 to $4.10 per pound. 

Hydroxycitronellal. — Purely nomi- 
nal so far as prompt deliveries go. 


o 6,60 Vie 6am 


Bids Wanted 


—Continued from page 4 


Caleium Hypochlorite:—-100,000 pounds; 
Depot Quartermaster, Marine Corps, 1100 S. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; schedule 
1310, opening January 14. 

Chloroform: — 1,950 pounds, 
Warfare Service, Huntsville Arsenal, 
procurement 5, opening January 19. 

Gum, Ester:—9,000 pounds, Supply Of- 
ficer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
requisition 10899 NSA, opening January 13. 

Naphthalene: — 20,000 pounds, Depot 
‘Juartermaster, Marine Corps, 1100 S. Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; schedule 1307, 
opening January 14. 

Nitrocellulose, Dry:—5,100 pounds; Com- 
manding Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, N. J.; 
procurement 1455, opening January 13. 

Oil, Lubricating, Aircraft:—700,000 gal- 
lons; Officer, Materiels Di- 
vision, Air Corps, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio; circular 1681, opening January 13. 

Potassium Nitrate:—2,.270 pounds; Navy 
Purchasing Office, 90 Church Street, New 
York, N. Y.; schedule 4243, opening Janu- 
ary 12. 

Shellac, Orange, Gum:—1,000 pounds; 
Commanding General, Frankford Arsenal, 
Pa.; invitation 494, opening January 15. 

Sodium Hyposulphite: — 2,000 pounds; 
Commanding Officer, Picatinny Arsenal. 
4 J.; procurement 1442, opening January 

Strontium Nitrate, Anhyd: — 41,000 
pounds; Commanding General, Frankford 
ia Pa.; invitation 498, opening Janu- 
ary 15, 

Wax, Paraffin:—427,500 pounds; Com- 
manding Officer, Ogden Ordnance, Ogden, 
Utah; invitation 25, opening January 14. 


UO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


USP LANOLINE 


PHARMACEUTICAL 
COSMETIC TECHNICAL 


WOOLGREASE 


REFINED NEUTRALS 


Chemical 
Ala.; 


Contracting 


60 BAST 42nd STREET 
i a fee Se ea 


America's 
most called-for 


ORANGE FLAVOR 


Harrison Made Vice-President 
Of Ayerst, McKenna & Harrison 


Ayerst, McKenna & Harrisen (U.S.), 
Ltd., biological and pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, Rouses Point, N. Y., 
has appointed William Harrison, for- 
merly secretary, to the office post of 
vice-president and managing director. 
W. H. Wallace will act as secretary 
and assistant managing director in 
charge of sales. W. J. McKenna as- 
sumes the chairmanship of the board. 
Hugh McPherson and W. A. S. Ayerst 
will continue to occupy as president 
and treasurer, respectively. Joseph 
Hutchinson, formerly vice-president, 
has resigned, 


Secu Yes saw 


Wigger, Inc., has been incorporated 
in Maryland to deal in medical sup- 
plies, with offices at 18181 Belt street, 
Baltimore. 


PRIVATE 
OL lel a 
held 4 


if your 
capital 
is 

limited 
= we can be of help... 


If too much of your capital is 
tied up in fixtures, equipment 
cr floor rent, why not let us 
manufacture for you, purchase 
your materials and containers. 
pack, ship and store your pro- 
duct? Manufacturers of many 
pharmaceutical — preparations 
have found our complete facil- 
ities save them money. Absolute 
confidence guaranteed. An in- 
quiry incurs no obligation. 


Also Headquarters for Drugs, 
Chemicals, Essential Oils 
and Allied Products 


Mea) aem G0) tae) fui) 


y Ehrmann-Strauss, Co., Inc. 
202 W. Houston Street, New York 


former 
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Petroleum Products 


Few New Developments in Refined Petroleum Products—Aromatic 
Naphthas Virtually Unobtainable—Lacquer Diluent Scarce 
—Gasoline Outlook Clouded by Auto Tire Shortage 


There was little change in the refined petroleum markets last week. 
The demand for various types of solvents and diluents remained 
strong. Aromatic naphthas were virtually unobtainable and severe 
tightness was reported in lacquer diluents. Butane and propane were 
very scarce. Demand for other lighter fractions picked up, with both 
laboratory and industrial grades moving well. Offerings of paraffin 
wax were small. Petrolatums and white mineral oils were in good call. 

Frigid weather curtailed demand for gasoline in the Northeast. Indi- 


cations for 1942 are that civilian 
consumption of motor fuel will be 
much lower due to the shortage in 
automobile tires, which will re- 
strict motoring. Demand for lu- 
bricating oils was well maintained. 
Kerosene movement was fair. 


Solvents and Diluents 


Aromatic Naphthas.—Supplies very 
short. Offerings small. Prices firm. 

Cleaners Naphtha. — Movement 
fairly large. Prices firm. 

Lacquer Diluent.— Market tight. 
Offerings limited. Prices unchanged. 

Mineral Spirits—Paint manufac- 
turers ordering out material in fairly 
large quantities. Quotations steady. 

Rubber Solvent.—Most movement 
to defense industries. Demand heavy. 
No change in price. 

Stoddard Solvent.—Good 
reported. Prices firm. 

V.M. & P. Naphtha.—Similar to 
mineral spirits, buying was on a large 
scale as paint makers showed keen 
interest in offerings. Prices steady 
and unrevised. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Jan. 9 

Demand for virtually all grades of 
material remained active. Sellers were 
not inclined to offer freely. 

Aromatic Naphthas. — Supplies tight, 
prices strong. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha.—Attention good, no 
price change. 

Lacquer Diluent.—Good interest, mar- 
ket unchanged. 

Mineral Spirits——Buying brisk, quota- 
tions steady. 

Rubber Solvent._-Demand still good, 
no price change. 

Vv. M. & P. Naphtha.—Paint industry 
interested, market holding. 


New Orleans—Jan. 9 

Quiet conditions continued to prevail 
in the domestic market on cleaning sol- 
vent and V. M. & P. naphtha. Prices 
were retained at previous levels, and 
the tone remained firm. 

Cleaning Solvent.— Demand routine; 
price steady. 


interest 








Lubricating Oil 


In an order dated January 2, | 
| 1941, the board of economic war- 
i fare of the Office of Export 
| Control has effected a relaxation 
'| of control of materials contain- 
ing high grade lubricating oils. 
Heretofore, material which con-_ || 
| tained any amount, no matter | 
|| how small, of such lubricating 
; Oil was under strict control. 
Under the new schedule strict 
| control is retained only on ma- || 
| terial containing more than 10 
| percent of high grade products. I 
Description of the materials 
in question is:—Crude oils or || 
'| any other materials except lu- || 
| bricating oils, from which, by || 
commercial distillation there | 
|| can be produced, as distillate or || 
|| residuum, products having a | 
viscosity of more than sixty 
seconds Saybolt Universal at || 
210° F. with a viscosity index of 
| Over sixty, and lubricating oil 
| from which by commercial dis- 
\ tillation there can be produced, | 
' as distillate or residuum, 10 
|| percent or more of products 
|| having a viscosity of more than 
f sixty seconds Saybolt Universal | 
at 210° F. with a viscosity index 
| of over sixty. | 
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Price Changes 


Advanced 
None. 


Reduced 
None. 

Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 





V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Market nominal; 
no change in price, 


San Francisco—Jan. 9 

Little of new feature to report. Prices 
have not changed. Offerings fair. 

Aromatic Naphthas.— Demand heavy. 
Prices firm. 

Petroleum Thinners.— Demand good. 
Pices steady. 

Lacquer Diluent.— Production moving 
steadily into consumers’ hands. 

V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Active and firm. 


Tulsa—Jan. 9 

Interest in these materials was well 
maintained. There is considerable in- 
terest on the part of paint manufac- 
turers. 

Cleaners’ Naphtha. — Heavy demand; 
prices strong. 

V. M. & P. Naphtha.—Heavy orders; 
prices firm. 

Mineral Spirits—Good bidding; quota- 
tions unchanged. 

Lacquer Diluent.—Market quiet; prices 
firm. 

Rubber Solvent. — Good 
prices steady. 


inquiries; 


Lighter Fractions 


Butane.—Tightness continued to be 
the dominant characteristic of the 
market. Offerings were small. Prices 
unchanged and firm. 

Heptane.—Laboratory and _ indus- 
trial grades continued to attract a 
considerable amount of buying inter- 
est. Prices were firm. 

Hexane.—A steady market position 
was maintained, with normal move- 
ment into industrial channels. Prices 
unchanged. 

Octanes.—Demand held to 
levels. Quotations unaltered. 

Pentanes.—Market conditions con- 
tinued to improve as consumers 
ordered out slightly larger amounts of 
material. Tone was stable. 

Propane.—Offerings were curtailed. 
Stocks were low. Prices firm. 


good 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Jan. 9 
Interest in these materials continues 
active for most grades, with buyers un- 
able to secure their entire needs due 
to tightness. 
Butane.—Call extensive, prices strong. 


Heptane. — Broad demand, market 
firm. 

Hexane. — Buying brisk, quotations 
steady. 

Pentanes.—Call active, market un- 


changed. 
Tulsa—Jan, 9 

Tightness in light fractions is causing 
difficulty in the market. 

Butane.—Good call; prices strong. 

Propane.— Few offerings; quotations 
firm. 

Pentane.—Heavy buying; prices un- 
changed. 


Petrolatums and Waxes 


Paraffin.—Crude scale material re- 
mained a much sought after item, but 
little was available. Refined grades 


moved well. 
Petrolatums.—The market was re- 


Current prices on petroleum and its preducts are given in the alphabetical list 
of prices beginning on page 9 
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ported in stable condition. Prices 
were unchanged, 
White Mineral Oils. — Demand 


steady. Prices firm. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Jan, 9 
Strong demand for most products is 
continuing as the market feature. Sell- 
ers are not anxious to over-extend their 


positions. 
Paraffin.—Call brisk, prices strong. 
Petrolatum.— Demand steady, quota- 


tions holding. 
White Mineral Oils—Buying good, un- 
changed prices. 


Tulsa—Jan. 9 


Quietness prevails in paraffin and pet- 
rolatum markets. 

Paraffin.—Trading quiet; prices firm. 

Petrolatum. — Limited trading; prices 


strong. 


Fuels and Lubricants 


Gasoline.— Demand from civilian 
consumers tapering. Prices steady. 


Kerosene.—Market quiet. Prices 
firm. 
Lubricating Oils. — Pennsylvania 


grades moving well at firm prices. 


Markets at Other Centers 


Chicago—Jan, 9 
Buying at year-end was fair. 
were firm. 
Gasoline—Good demand, prices hold- 
ing. 
Lubricating Oil—Orders brisk, market 
tight. 


Prices 


New Orleans—Jan. 9 


Gasoline and kerosene moved along 
routine lines during the past week, quo- 


tations continuing steady and un- 
changed. 
Gasoline.—Nominal demand; prices un- 
changed. 


Kerosene.—Demand fair; no change in 
price. 
Tulsa—Jan. 9 
Fair orders were received through- 
out the Midcontinent. 


Gasoline.—Less demand; prices 
steady. 
Lubricants.—Heavy call; prices firm. 
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Patent Gives No Right 
To Control Accessories 


—Continued from page 7 
patented machines only tablets which 
it sold. 

Both companies manufacture and 
sell both the tablets and machines, 
but the Suppiger company claimed 
that the Morton company’s machines 
were an infringement upon its patent. 
The Morton machines are not pat- 
ented. 

The case was appealed to the USS. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit which reversed the 
decision of the lower court on the 
grounds that there had been no skow- 
ing that the Suppiger company had 
violated the provisions of the Clayton 
act, as it did not appear that the use 
of its patent substantially lessened 
competition or tended to create a mo- 
nopoly in salt tablets. 

The question to be decided, the Su- 
preme Court said, is not necessarily 
whether the Suppiger company has 
violated the Clayton act, but whether 
a court of equity will lend its aid to 
protect the patent monopoly when it 
is being used as the effective means 


Wee Aa COMPANY LET 1g) 


4203 South Ashland Avenue « Chicago 





of restraining competition with its 
sale of an unpatented article. 

The court said that it appears that 
the Suppiger company was making 
use of its patent monopoly to restrain 
competition in the marketing of un- 
patented articles, salt tablets, for use 
with the patented machines, and was 
aiding in the creation of a limited 
monopoly in the tablets not within 
that granted by the patent. 

Where the patent is used is a means 
of restraining competition with the 
patentee’s sale of an unpatented pro- 
duct, the court declared, the success- 
ful prosecution of an infringement 
suit even against one who is not a 
competitor in such sale is a powerful 
aid to the maintenance of the at- 
tempted monopoly of the unpatented 
article, and is thus a_ contributing 
factor in thwarting the public policy 
underlying the grant of the patent. 

Continuing, the Supreme Court 
said:— 

Maintenance and continuance of the 
attempted monopoly of the unpatented 
article are dependent to some extent up- 
on persuading the public of the validity 
of the patent, which the infringement 
suit is intended to establish. Equity may 
rightly withhold its assistance from such 
a use of the patent by declining to en- 
tertain a suit for infringement, and 
should do so at least until it is made to 
appear that the improper practice has 
been abandoned and that the conse- 
quences of the misuse of the patent have 
been dissipated. 

It is unnecessary to decide whether re- 
spondent has violated the Clayton act, 
for we conclude that in any event the 
maintenance of the present suit to re- 
strain petitioner’s manufacture or sale of 
the alleged infringing machines is con- 
trary to public policy and that the dis- 
trict court rightly dismissed the com- 
plaint for want of eguity. 

In the second case, B. B. Chemical 
Company versus Magic Tape Com- 
pany, the court ruled that the owner 
of a method patent who authorizes 
manufacturers to use it only with 
materials furnished by him was also 
denied the right to seek relief in an 
equity court. In this case, the B. B. 
company, a subsidiary of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation, charged 
the Magic Tape Company with in- 
fringement of a method process for 
reinforcing insoles of shoes. 
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Oil Pipeline to Be Opened 


OPD Washington Bureau 
January 7, 1942 


The Southeastern Pipeline, running 
456 miles from Port St. Joe, Fla., to 
Atlanta, Ga., will be put into opera- 
tion throughout its full length within 
a few days, it was announced today. 
The line is capable of moving 30,000 
barrels of petroleum products daily. 
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Alexander, Jerome 


Consulting Chemist and Chemical Engineer 
Especial experience in colloid chemistry and its applications 
Representation for Patents, Processes, Products and Apparatus. 
Research Advice, Investigations, Expert Testimony. 


50 East 4ist Street 
Member:—Association of Consulting Chemists 





ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


Organized to advance the science and practice of consult- 
ing chemistry and chemical engineering. 


The membership, located from coast to coast, includes 
highly qualified specialists from all branches 


of the profession. 


*. 


$ For Expert Consultants Address the 
Association—50 E. 41st St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


LExington 2-1130 
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Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D., Pres. 


Write for 





Charles H. LaWall—1871-1937 


Pharmaceutical and Chemical 
Pharmacological Studies 
Routine Drug and Food Control. 


214 So. 12th Street 





PROTECT YOUR IDEAS BY 
PATENTS 


Call or Send me a Sketch 
or Simple Model 


WHAT 18 YOUR 


Zito 


oo” CONFIDENTIAL ADVICE 


Bernard L. Oser, Ph.D., Dir. 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


48-14—33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Research — Consultation — Testimony 
FOODS —— DRUGS —— COSMETICS 

SPECIALIST IN VITAMINS 


Members Association of Consulting Chemists and Chemieal Engineers 
“Seience at Your Service’ 


Joseph W. E. Harrisson 


LaWALL and HARRISSON 


Research. 
in association with Clinical Tests. 
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Scientific and Professional Services 


Bureau of Chemistry 
New York Produce Exchange 
H. P. Trevithieck, Ph.B., B.S. 


PRIVATE BRANDS 
SHAVING CREAM 


OILS, FATS, 


Room 82 


Biological Assays. 


4 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANY Invention or Trade Mark 
FREE £frew'atur? 








COLLAPSIBLE TUBE FILLING 


DENTAL CREAM, TABLETS 
LUBRICANTS, OINTMENTS, ETC. 


Full Manufacturing Facilities 
DAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 
70-72 Marshall St., Newark, N. J. 


W. H. DICKHART 


CONSULTING & ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 
FOODS, DRUGS 


Official Chemist for the New York 
Mercantile Exchange and Olive 
Oil Assn. of America 


6 HARRISON ST., N. Y. 
Phene WAlker 5-3846 


J. Ehrlich, Ph.D. 

CONSULTING CHEMIST 
153 South Doheny Drive 
Beverly Hills, Califernia 


ORGANIC SYNTHESES 
Fellow of the American Institute of Chemists 





Ellis-Foster Company 
Established 1907 
Research and Consulting Chemists 


Specializing in Synthetic Resins and 
their Plastics and Related Subjects. 


Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


OIL, PAINT AND 





INDUSTRIAL 
CONSULTING LABS. 


2 Breadway New York Inc. 
Cottonseed Oil, Oils, Greases, Soaps | Analytical and Consulting Chemiste 
New York City Turpentine, Glycerine, Cattle Feeds, PAINTS, VARNISHES, ENAMELS 
and Chemical Engineers Spices, Chemicals, etc. AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Consultation— Research. 128 Water Street HAnever 2-1999 





Knight, B. H. 


Analytical and Coensuiting Chemist 

50 East 4ist Street * * °* 
OFFICIAL ANALYST 

U. S. Shellac Importers Assoc. 

Am. Bleached Shellac Mfrs. 

Assoc. 





Laning Company, E. M. 
Specializing in Perfumes, Toilet Prep- 
arations, Pharmaceuticals and Flavors. 
Formulas perfected. Problems solved. 
Labels and Circular Matter revised to 
comply with the new Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. 

433 Stuyvesant Ave., irvingten, N. J. 
Phone ES. 2-8433 


E. M. Laning, B. Se., Manager. 


Molnar Laboratories 


Research Bacteriology 


Analysis 


Clinical Studies 
New Drugs Legal Testimony 


211 East 19th St. New York, N.Y. 
GRamercy 5-1030 





Munch, James C., Ph.D. 


Consultant and Laboratory Service 


New and Old Drugs 
Bloassays 
Pharmacology 
Clinical Studies 


Special attention to Priorities Problems 
306 Seuth 69th St. Upper Darby, Pa. 


Montclair, N. J. 


Telephone—Montelair 2-3510 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUB : 
RECISTER YOUR DETERMINATIONS Orthmann Laboratories, 
TRADE MARKS | The Gray Industrial ag 
e ss AUG, C. ORTHMANN, Director. 
U. S. Pat. Off. records searched Laboratories Specialists in Leather and Allied 


Industries. 
Consulting, Analytical and Research. 
647 W. Virginia Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





INVENTION? Telephone: Bigelow 3-4020 
mat. 1865 Horace J. Hallowell John E. Raisch & Co. 
° OFFICIAL and LICENSED WEIGH- 
W. Ss. PURDY COMPANY, Inc. Consulting Chemists ERS. SAMPLERS and INSPECTORS, 
Analyses and reports made in all ORS and CON- 
TESTING AND CONSULTING aaa branches “ industria gtamistry—sole TeesLens. a 

HA minerals, iron alloys, fuels, verages, zicense y ° . Cotton, N. ; 
PETROLEUM FUELS a COSMETICS drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, etc. Cocoa, N. Y. Coffee and Sugar, ‘aes 
WAXES GREASES Investigations and research. Formulas modity and N. Y. Produce Exchanges. 
PAINTS SOAPS TEXTILES developed. 15 Moore Street New York, N. Y. 


128 Water Street, New York 





SADTLER, SAMUEL P., & SON, Inc. 
RESEARCH AND ANALYTICAL CHEMISTS 


We will show you how to adapt available com- 
modities to replace those now difficult to obtain. 


210 South 13th Street 


“Nothing Pays Like Research” 





In these days of exiguous supply of heretofore necessary materials, there is a biggers 


than-ever need in all kinds of enterprises for special, erpert advice and assistance for the 
will carry a process or a formula from the heretofore to the 


finding of materials which 


now. Perhaps the finding of another process 
= Sin materials, processes, or formulas—is what the scientific. and 


thing—finding 


HAnover 2-3773 323 Main Street 
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Philadelphia, Pa. a 
8-10 Bridge Street 


or formula is called for. 


professional services adjacently offered are-to be consulted for. 





U.S.P. By-Laws 
Revision Offered 


—Continued from page 3 

Chapter I. Article VIII. The call for 
the decennial meeting must be issued in 
January rather than in May of the pre- 
ceding year because of the requirements 
in connection with nominations for 
membership on the committee of re- 
vision. 

Chapter IV, Article III, The treasurer 
is required to furnish annual and decen- 
nial reports which must be audited. 

Chapter V, Article I. Membership on 
che board of trustees is limited to six 
elected members and the president of the 
convention. The vice-president, the di- 
rector of pharmacopoeial revision and 
the treasurer are ex-officio members 
without vote. It was not possible to 
work out a satisfactory arrangement for 
rotating membership on the board. At 
least two of the six elected members are 
required to be delegates from medical 
colleges or organizations and at least 
two from pharmaceutical colleges or or- 
ganizations. 

Chapter V, Article III. The board is 
required to issue a revision of the U.S.P., 
at approximately five-year intervals un- 
less unusual circumstances prevent. 

Chapter V, Article IV. The board is 
required to publish an annual report 
of the treasurer, and following the pub- 


lication of each pharmacopeia, to pub- 
lish a statement of the honoraria paid 
for revision and administrative work and 
the names of those to whom the moneys 
were paid. The board is authorized to 
request the resignation of a member of 
the committee of revision upon request 
of the executive committee of revision. 

The board is required after receiving 
the advice and suggestions of the nom- 
inating committee, to elect before a 
decennial meeting or at any time in case 
of a vacancy, a director of pharmacopeial 
revision, preferably one who has been 
a member of a committee of revision 
and upon recommendation of the direc- 
tor, the board may appoint an assistant 
to the director. 

The board is required to 
headquarters for the business of 
U.S.P. 

Chapter VI. The membership of the 
general committee of revision is in- 
creased to sixty-two members consisting 
of twenty persons qualified in medical 
sciences, forty persons qualified in the 
pharmaceutical and allied sciences, the 
president of the convention and the di- 
rector of pharmacopeial revision. The 
number of subcommittees is reduced 
from fifteen to ten, the chairmen of 
which constitute with the director of 
pharmacopeial revision, who acts as 
chairman, the executive committee of 
revision. Vacancies in the general com- 
mittee of revision shall be filled by the 
director with the advice and consent of 
the committee and of the board of 


maintain a 
the 







“DRAWBACK 
SPECIALISTS 
_ On 


Refunds of duty on materials used 
in exported products, 
J. HOLT & 


Danbury, Cons. Tel. BO. 9—4644-4645 







Leather - Tanning Materials - Furs 


SAMPLING, ANALYSES, RESEARCH, CONSULTATION 
FOR LEATHER, FUR AND ALLIED TRADES 


THE REED-BLAIR LABORATORIES 
143-146 West 20th Street New York 
Tel. CHelsea 2-3520—21 


SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Analysts — Biologists — Consultants 


BEVERAGES, OILS, FOODS, WATER, 
VITAMIN DETERMINATIONS 


202 East 44th Street New York, N.Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-0007 


co., INC, 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone BOwling Green 9-6841 


That sort of 


Before it is released, a new 
U.S.P. or a supplement must be ap- 
proved by the committee of revision 
and the board of trustees. 

At least one year before a decennial 
meeting, the executive committee of re- 
vision shall prepare and publish an out- 
line of specific classifications of service 
deemed necessary for the efficient 
prosecution of the work of the next re- 
vision for the guidance of those sub- 
mitting names of persons to be con- 


trustees. 


vision, 


by a 





the members of the committee of re- 
vision, a request to submit the names 
of persons whose qualifications entitle 
them to consideration as nominees for 
membership on the committee of re- 


on a special form and be accompanied 
statement 
academic and professional background 
and specific qualifications. 
mendations must be in the hands of the 
nominating committee by January 1 of 








DRUG REPORTER 


Seil, Putt & Rusby, Inc. 


H. A. Sell, Ph. 0., Earl B. Putt, 
Ph. @., B. Se, 








Analytical and Consulting Chemists 


Drugs, Spices, Essential Oils, Flaver- 
ing Extracts, Foods, Beverages. 
Phone MUrray Hill 3-6368. 


16 East 34th St. New York City 






Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Our staff of chemists, engineers aad 

bacteriologists with laboratories for en- 

alysis, research, physical testing and 

bacteriology are prepared to render yeu 
Every Form of Chemical Service 

303 Washington Street Brooklyn, WN. Y. 

















Stillman & Van Siclen, Inc. 


Chemical and Testing Engineers 


Tests, Inspection and Supervision of 
Benzol, Toluol, Xylol, Tars, Pitches. 
Asphalts, Road Oils and all other Coal 
Tar and Petroleum Products. 
Telephone: LOngacre 5-5260-526) 


254 W. 3ist Street New York, N. Y. 



















Stillwell & Gladding ™{yi3°"* 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 

Oils, Soaps, Fats, Paints, Varnishes, 

Drugs, Gums, Foods, lycerin, Tur- 

pentine, Waxes, Spices, etc. 

Member Association Consulting Chem- 
ists and Chemical Engineers 

130 Cedar Street New Yerk 


















Roger W. Iruesdail, Wilitam R. Bergren 
Ph.D. Ph.D. 








President Director of Research 


TRUESDAIL LABORATORIES 


INC. 
Chemists and Bacteriologists 





| 
i 
Authentic VITAMIN 
and 
PHARMACEUTICAL 
Assays and Research | 
Los Angeles 
j 


520 W. Ave. 26 





Weiss and Downs, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


SYNTHETIC PHENOL 


50 East 41st Street, New York, N.Y 





Wiley & Co., Inc. 


Analytical and Consulting 


Specializing in analysis ef beverages, 
fertilizers, phosphates, wood pulp, 
coal and coke, feeding materials, ete. 


Chemiets 
Calvert and Read Streets, Baltimere, Md. | 


Each name must be submitted 
indicating affiliations. 


These recom- 


sidered for membership on the commit- 
tee of revision. 

Chapter VIII. The director of phar- 
macopeial revision is elected by the 
board of trustees and carries out, in gen- 
eral, the duties heretofore discharged by 
the chairman of the committee of re- 
vision. 

Chapter IX. The nominating commit- 
tee consists of the chairmen of the ten 
subcommittees, who are considered to 
be best informed about the work of re- 
vision, together with two medical and 
two pharmaceutical members of the con- 
vention to be selected by the board of 
trustees and who must not be members 
of the general or executive committee of 
salaried employees of the 
The committee shall be or- 
ganized at least one year before the 
decennial meeting and at least nine 
months prior to the decennial meeting, 
shall send through its secretary, to all 
institutions, organizations and divisions 
of the Federal government entitled to 
representation in the convention, and to 


revision or 
convention. 





the convention year, and Shall be given 
primary consideration in selecting 
nominees. The nominating committee is 
required to furnish each delegate or 
alternate a list of names of forty per- 
sons qualified in the medical sciences 
and of eighty persons qualified in the 
pharmaceutical or allied sciences, to- 
gether with a statement of their quali- 
fications and the division or divisions of 
work for which each is best qualified. 
Nominations may be made from the floo1 
if seconded by at least four delegates 
and accompanied by a written statement 
of qualifications. An official ballot shall 
be furnished at the closing session when 
the vote is to be taken. 

This program would seem to insure 
the selection of the best qualified per- 
sons whether they are members of the 
convention or not, to constitute the com- 
mittee of revision, and it should be noted 
that the officers of the convention and 
the elected members of the board of 
trustees are nominated from the floor 
of the convention 








OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Fertilizer Materials 


Demand for Chemical Fertilizer Materials Remains Heavy—Few 
Orders Being Filled—Nitrate of Soda Still Under Official 
Supervision—Blood and Tankage Prices Advanced 


There was no abatement in the demand for fertilizer raw materials 
during the first full week of the new year. Consumers and mixers con- 
tinued to bid actively for all types of chemicals, although they knew 
that in most cases few of the desired products were available. Extreme 
tightness continued to dominate the market. The nitrate of soda situa- 
tion. still was under government supervision. Sulphate of ammonia 
was being offered only in small quantities to regular customers. Pot- 


ashes were in low supply. 


Movement of organics was fairly well maintained. Prices on domestic 


imported blood were moved up- 
ward by a surge of buying interest. 
The demand for tankage for feed 
purposes caused suppliers of that 
material to advance prices both 
at New York and Chicago. Also, 
the fertilizer grade was higher in 
the East. 


Nitrogenates 


Phosphate.—Heavy de- 
Prices nomi- 


Ammonia 
mand. Little available. 
nal, 

Anhydrous Ammonia.—Little call. 
Prices steady. 

Castor Pomace.—Domestic material 
moving well. Prices steady. No im- 
ported available. 

Calcium Nitrate—None offered. 

Dried Blood.—Domestic advanced 
25c per. unit to $5, f.o.b. New York, 
and $5.25, f.o.b. Chicago. Imported 
up 15c to $4.90 per unit, c.i.f. 

Fish Scrap.—Market quiet. 
steady and unchanged. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Consumers con- 
tinued to bid actively. Prices firm. 

Nitrogenous Material.—Routine de- 
liveries of domestic product. No im- 
ported material offered. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. — Scarcity 
continued to be the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the market. Demand 
heavy. Prices firm. 

Tankage.—Fertilizer grade advanced 
25c per unit at New York to. $4.25 and 
10c. Feed grade advanced 25c at New 
York to $5 and 10c, and 15c at Chi- 
cago to $5.40 and 10c. Imported firm 


Potashes 


The demand for potash salts was 
well maintained during the period 
under review. Producers, however, 
continued to limit offerings because of 
tightness of supplies. Prices were firm 
and unchanged. 


Phosphates 


Bone Materials.—Market quiet, with 
prices firm. Offerings limited. 

Phosphate Rock.—Offerings exten- 
sive. Transportation presented main 
problem. Prices firm. 

Superphosphate. — Heavy demand. 
Offerings limited. Prices firm. 


Prices 





Sulphur 

In the year-end statement of 
a prominent producer of sul- 
phur in the United States it 
was estimated that shipments 
from American companies last 
year were about 3,325,000 long 
tons, against 2,558,742 in 1940 
and 2,466,512 in 1937. 

The industry met in full the 
unprecedented requirements for 
defense and civilian production, 
according to the _ statement, 
without any substantial reduc- 
tion in the above-ground stocks 
of mined sulphur, which total 
nearly 4,000,000 tons. Exports 
of sulphur were practically up 
to the level of the preceding 
year. 

The rapid expansion during 
1941 in the nation’s explosives 
production and other industrial 
expansion brought about an in- 
crease in productive capacity 
for sulphuric acid, the form in 
which most sulphur is used, of 
more than 1,000 tons of acid per 
day, according to the company’s 
statement. 
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Price Changes 


Advanced 


Blood, dried, dom., f.o.b. N. Y., 25. 
per unit. 
f.o.b. Chi., 25c. per unit. 
imp., c.i.f. ports, 15c. per unit. 
Tankage, dom., fertilizer, f.o.b. N. Y., 
25c. per unit. 
feed, f.o.b. N. Y., 25c. per unit 
f.o.b. Chi., lic. per unit. 


Reduced 


None. 


Comparative Values 
Index numbers compiled from 
four typical fertilizer materials, 
on the basis of 100 for August 1, 

1914, compare as follows:— 


Last Prev. Last Last 
week. week. month, year. 
71.0 71.0 70.6 67.0 


Market news that may have 
developed after this report was 
sent to press will be found on 
page 4. 
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Market position satisfactory. De- 
mand good and shipments heavy. No 
limit on offerings. Prices steady. 


Markets at Other Centers 
Atlanta—Jan. 9 

Diffculty in obtaining fertilizer ma- 
terials continues to be the dominant 
factor in the market. Quotations on 
some items are nominal only. 

Superphosphate.—62!2c. per unit, in- 
terior producing points. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Narrow, in keeping 
with allocations. Unchanged. 

Sulphate of  Ammonia.—Unchanged 
and inactive. 


Cottonseed Meal.—8 percent grade, 
$42.50 to $43 ton, Southeast, 
Domestic Nitrogenous. — $2.60 unit, 


midwestern producing points. 
Blood.—So. Am., $4.75 unit, port basis. 
Tankage.—Imported, $4.95 and 10c. 
port basis. 


Baltimore—Jan. 9 

Business in crude fertilizer materials 
is more than ever at a standstill or held 
down to small proportions. A sudden 
precipitation of severe winter weather, 
with temperatures close to zero, has re- 
tarded buying. 

Fish Scrap.—No business is being done 
in the ammoniate. Meal is quoted at $75 
per ton in carload lots, Baltimore. 

Superphosphate. — The prices an- 
nounced a week ago are still given as 
the market, they being $9.60 per ton for 
run-of-pile and $10.10 per ton for 16 
percent milled and screened material, 
with 20 percent stocks at approximately 
$12 per ton. 

Tankage.—Business in this ammoniate 
is stated to be very light, with bids of 
$5 and 10c. per unit-ton reported. 

Dried Blood.—The last sale of this am- 
moniate was negotiated at $5 per unit- 
ton. 

Bone.—Quotations are about as they 
have been given in recent weeks, with 
the volume of business very much re- 
stricted. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—Nothing has 
happened to change market conditions 
as to this product, which is still being 
traded at $29 per ton in the domestic 
market. 

Chicago—Jan. 9 


The general fertilizer materials mar- 
ket was quiet and steady at the start of 
the new year. Most buyers are dis- 
playing a tendency to use caution in 
placing orders. Offerings, however, re- 
main limited. Blood is in good call. 
Tankage remains quiet, with little 
change. Bone materials are in a steady 
general market position. , 

Blood.—Principal grade, $5.25 per unit 
of ammonia. 


Current prices on fertilizer materials:are given in the alphabetical list of prices 
beginuing on page 9 
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Tankage.—High grade, $5.40 and 10c.; 
hoof meal, $3 to $3.10; liquid stick, $2 
to $2.25. 

Bone Materials. — Ground, steamed 
bone, 114 and 60 percent, $40 to $41; 3 
and 50 percent, $38 to $39; 442 and 50 
percent, $39 to $40; grinding hoofs, pigs’ 
toes and waste horn materials, $44 to 
$45; cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles, $40 
to $42.50; pork cracklings, soft pressed, 
$55 to $57.50; beef cracklings, soft 
pressed, $52.50 to $55; thard pressed 
cracklings, per unit of protein, $1 to 
$10.5. 


San Francisce—Jan. 9 


All divisions of this market continued 
strong last week, with trade generally 
moderate to fair. Meat scraps were ad- 
vanced $2.50 per ton and fish meal was 
higher by at least $3 per ton. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—Not offered by 
first hands. 

Nitrate of Soda—100-pound bags. $33 
per ton; 167-pound bags, $32.40. Bulk, 
$30. 

Superphosphate—89c. per unit in bulk, 
f.o.b. San Francisco. 

Fish Meal—Stronger. San Francisco 
Bay area production, 67 percent protein, 
$75 per ton; Monterey, 65 percent pro- 
tein, $73 per ton. 

Tankage—Dry rendered, ground, 50 
percent, $57.50 per ton, f.o.b. cars; 55 
percent, $62.50. 


ees sere 
Chemical Firms Dissolved 
By N. Y. State in 1940 


—Continued from page 7 

Corp., Adams Chemists, Inc., Agricul- 
tural Insect Destruction Corp., Albans 
Pharmacy, Inc., Albert Chemical Corp., 
Algrey Drug Co., Alka-San Laboratories, 
Inc., Allied Cosmetics, Inc., Alvin Drug 
Stores, Inc., American Surgical Instru- 
ment Co., Anfort Pharmacy, Inc., Ap- 
pleton, Mack, Drugs, Inc., Ardin Drug 
Corp., Art-Craft Dyeing Co., Art 
Pharmacy, Inc., Astoria Cosmetic Shop., 
Inc. 

B. & B. Dental Laboratories, Inc., 
Bathgate Drug Co., Baum, The Chemist, 
Inc., Bess-Jay Drug Corp., Bio-Physical 
Therapy Products, Inc., Biolos Pharmacy, 
Inc., Borden’s Laboratory, Inc., Bram- 
berg Chemists, Inc., Branche, Leo, Drug 
Company, Inc., Breslin Pharmacy, Inc., 
Broadway Cosmetic Shop., Inc., Buffalo 
Beauty Supply Co. 


C. & D. Laboratories, Inc., Cannon 
Laboratories, Inc., Capitol Druggists 
Supply Co., Challenge Chemicals Co., 


Chase Laboratories, Inc., Colac Chemical 
Co., Commonwealth Pharmacy, Inc., 
Condot Cosmetiques, Inc., Cooper, Peter, 
Pharmacy, Inc., Copley Chemists, Inc., 
Court Center Pharmacy, Inc., Coutant 
Chemists, Inc., Crystal Drug _ Corp., 
Crystosal Research Laboratories, Inc. 

Davidson, J., Pharmacy, Inc., Dermo- 
lav Laboratories, Inc., Dorkay Phar- 
macy, Ine., Eccolex Chemical _ Co., 
Ednab Chemical Co., Elk-Horn Drug 
Sundries, Inc., Feldman, S., Cosmetics 
Co., Flomill Chemical Co., French Pan- 
coast Laboratories, Inc. 

General Chemical Coatings, Inc., 
Glassman, A., Pharmacy, Globe Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc, Goody the Chemist, 
Inc., Gotham Laboratories, Inc, The Sam 
Grey Laboratory Co., Gusman, M., 
Chemist, Inc. 


Hampton Harlem 


Chemists, Inc., 


Chemists, Inc., Harman Drug Company, 
Inc., Henco Naturopathic Products, Inc., 
Herald Pharmacy, Holbrook Pharmacal 








SULPHATE of AMMONIA 


AND AMMONIA LIQUOR 
THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
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Co., Hornell Dental Laboratories, Inc., 
Hub Pharmacy, Ine., Hygrade Dye 
Works. 

Johnson Laboratory, Inec., Kayson 
Drug Stores, Inc., Kane Laboratories, 
Inc., Kayar Chemical Corporation, 
Kinpik Chemicals, Inc., Kipp’s Phar- 
macy, Inc., Kolier Drug Stores, Inc, 
Kosmet Laboratories, Inc., Kwik Cos- 


metic Corporation, Leonard Pharmacy, 
Inc., Leonora Pharmacy, Inc., Lockwood 
Chemical Co., Inc., Lord’s Pharmaceu- 
tical Company, Inc., Low Chemical Com- 


pany, Inc. 
Mackey Medicine Co., Inc., Malvey 
Laboratories, Inc., Medical Centre 


Pharmacy, Inc., Melbore Chemists, Inc., 
Middletown Chemists, Inc., Modern Per- 
fumery Co., Inc., Morcon Laboratories, 
Inc., Mt. Carmel Pharmacy, Inc., Neham 
Drug Store, Inc., New York Carbide & 
Acetylene Co., North Drug Co., North- 
ern Chemical Co., Nuforal Laboratories, 
Inc., N. Y. Fast Color Dyers, Inc. 

Oresty Pharmacy, Inc., Orren Labora- 
tories. Inc., Pad-Lee Dental Laboratory, 
Inc., Paramount Chemists, Inc., Pasteur 
Drug Co., Patio Pharmacy, Inc., Per- 
lane Pharmacies, Inc., Pet Chemical 
Company, Porter Laboratories, Inc., 
Proctold Laboratories, Inc., Prospect 
Drug Co., Publix Drug Stores, Inc., 
Pulp Bleaching Corp., Pyramid Pharma- 
cal Co. 

R. & L. Pharmacy, Inc., Redro Labora- 
tories, Inc., Republic Drug, Inc., St. Luke 
Pharmacy, Inc., Sani-Glo Polish Co., 
Schwarz Drug Co., Scientific & Hospital 
Supply Corp., Sheinfine Drug Store, Inc., 
Shortwave Diathermy Laboratories, Inc., 
Shutts Pharmacy, Inc., Sisco Chemists, 
Inc., Stacom Laboratories, Inc., Stand- 
ard Extract Co., Stanley Dental Supply 
Corp., Sunshine Chemical Co., Sunswick 
Laboratories, Inc., Synlac Chemical & 
Color Co., Syntex Chemical Corp. 

Titanium Carbide Corp., Trask Chem- 
ists, Inc., Tweedy Pharmacy, Inc., Uni- 
versal Laboratories, Ltd., Universal 
Pharmaceuticals, Inc., Vanderbilt Cos- 
metic Shoppe, Inc., Vanguard Chemical 


Co., Walton Laboratories, Inc., Wecker 
Laboratories, Inc., Western Chemical 
Co., Ltd., Fifth Avenue Chemists, Inc. 


Oil and Paint Corporations 


A. & P. Petroleum Products, Inc., Al- 
bany Kleen-Heet Fuel Oil Corp., Albee 
Oil Co., Inec., Automotive Lacquer Co., 
Inc., Baldwin Oil Co., Inc., Beaumont 
Oil Company of Texas, Inc., Boulton Oil 
Corporation, Buffalo Petroleum Cor- 
poration. 

Cakdo Fuel Oil Co., Inc., Capitol Oil 
Co., Inc., Cargo Fuel Co., Inc., Cargo 
Oil Exports, Ltd., Cash Oil Corp., Co- 
lumbus Oil Distributors, Inc., Council 
Petroleum Corp. Daly Paint & Varnish 
Corp.. Don Glo Oil Corp. 

Fine Glo Oil Heating Co., Flatbush 
Fuel Oil Delivery & Service Corp., Free- 
man Paint Supply, Inc., Greenaker Gas 
& Oil Corp., Greenbern Paint & Hard- 
ware Co., Inc., Guardian Petroleum 
Corp., Harbet Paint Corp, Headquarters 
Paint and Varnish Works, Inc., Hunting- 
ton Paint Supply Store, Inc. 

J. P. C. Oil & Refining Corp., Knicker- 
bocker Oil Corp., Nelson Oil & Gas 
Corp., New York Independent Oil Com- 
pany, N. Y. NuEnamel Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Paint Works, Inc., Oil Production Corp. 
of N. Y., Pen-Oma Oil Corp., Petroleum 
Oil Co., Pyramid Petroleum Corp., Red 
Jacket Gas & Oil Co., Roman Color Co., 
Inc. 

Security Oil Corp., Spartan Refining 
Co., Tudor Fuel Oil Trucking Corp., 
Westchester Petroleum Co., Willow 
Paint & Varnish Corp. 
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New York Imports 


ALOE—25 cs, Wessel, Duval & Co 
45 tins, W R Grace & Co 
100 cs 

ANTIMONY, ORE—4,452 bgs, 

de Bolivia 

5,136 begs, Banco Minero de Bolivia 

ASBESTOS—2,844 bgs, Union Asbestos & 

Rubber Co 

358 bes. L J Buck 

1,755 bes, Keasbey & Mattison 

510 bes, L J Buck 

764 bes, L. J Buck 

2 bes, W R Grace & Co 

ASPHALT—108 bbls, Funch, Edye & Co 
1 dm, Great Lakes Carbon Co 

BERYLLIUM ORE—2,170 bes, Watson Geach 


&C 

BISMUTH, LEAD—93 bxs, Cerro de Pasco 
Copper Co 

REFINED—162 bxs, Cerro de Pasco Cop- 


Banco Minero 


BLOOD. SRIED—2,204 bes. Ashcraft Wilk- 
inson Co 
EAVES—1 bl, A'S Newburger 
BOL MEAL 1.000 bes, Consolidated Chem- 
cal C 
BONES 500 Agricultural & 
Chemical © ac 
.174 bes, Armour ‘oO 
BRISTLES—100 cs, Universal Trading Corp 
50 cs, Universal Trading Corp 
2 bis, Charles Sztejn 
2 es, Guaranty Trust Co 
4 cs, Arnstein Importing Co 
FIBER—75 bls, Volkart Bros 
198 bls, Riverside Mills 
66 bls, American Overseas Co 
CANARY SEED — 2.240 bgs, Bunge 
American Grain Co 
CARDAMOM—20 cs, S_B Penick & Co 
CASEIN—40 bes, Carr Bros, Inc 
50 bes, Casein Co of America 
CASSIA—50 bls, B H Old & Co 
100 bls, A G Dunn 
50 bls, Wah Young Co 
50 bls, Credo Commodities Co 
84 bls, Knickerbocker Mills Co 
300 bls, East Asiatic Co 
100 bls, B H Old & Co 
84 bls, A G Dunn 
166 bls, S L Jones & Co 
100 bls, A G Dunn 
100 bls, S L Jones & Co 
BROKEN—25 bls, Archibald & Kendall 
50 bls, Knickerbocker Mills Co 
100 bls, East Asiatic Co 
200 bls, A G Dunn 
ROLLS—30 bls, P H Old & Co 
175 bis, R J Evan & Co 
50 bis, B H ‘o 
100 bis, J S Toledano & J M Pinto 
100 bls, B H Old & Co 
50 ble, Wood & Selick 
200 bls, McCormick & Co 
100 bls, A G Dunn 
150 bls, McCormick & Co 
100 bis, A G Dunn 
100 bls, McCormick & Co 
CASTOR BEANS—212 begs, 
Associates, Ltd 
107 bes, C Williams & Associates, Ltd 
1,694 begs, Guaranty Trust Co 
850 begs, Baker Castor Oil Co 
1,700 bgs, Guaranty Trust Co 
1,700 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 
1,700 bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
1,700 bes, Guaranty Trust Co 
1,694 begs, National City Bank 
1,694 begs, Guaranty Trust Co 
1,696 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 
5.100 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 
5,100 bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
1,700 bes, Berkeshire Chemical Co 
900 bes. Guaranty Trust Co 
3.400 bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
5,100 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 
6,800 bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
8,500 begs, Baker Castor Oil Co 
1,694 begs, Bunge North American Grain 
Co 
1,694 bes, 
2.400 bes, 


bes, American 


North 


C Williams & 


Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
Baker Castor Oil Co 


3.330 bes, Bunge North American Grain 
Co 

1,700 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 

1,700 bes, Berkeshire Chemical Co 

1,694 bes, Spencer Kellogg & Sons 

13,400 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 

3,300 bes 3unge North American Grain 
Co 

1,900 bes, Baker Castor Oil Co 

1.700 begs, Berkeshire Chemical Co 


1,700 bgs, Baker Castor Oil Co 


CHAMOIS—10 bls, Meyer Hecht, Inc 
CHILLIES — 81 bgs, Bank of London & 
South America 
CHROME ORE-—1,700 tons, Base Metal Corp 
3,600 tons, E J Lavino & Co 
1,005 tons, 3 cwt, 1 qtr, 16 lbs, Frank 
Samuels & Co 
4,175 tons 
CINCHONA BARK — 600 bls, New York 
Quinine & Chemical Works 
CINNAMON QUILLS — 200 bls, American 


Trading Corp 
150 bls, I Harrison & Whitney 
46 bls, C T Wilson & Co 
50 bis 
COCOA BEANS—300 bes, Machado & Co 
250 bes, W R Grace & Co 
325 bes, W R Grace & Co 
700 bes, W R Grace & Co 
166 bes, Machado & Co 
100 bes, W R Grace & Co 


500 bes 

500 bes, Antoni & Co 

500 bes 

150 bes, Daarnhouwer & Co 
250 bes 

500 bes, Curacao Trading Co 


5,000 bes, W R Grace & Co 

1,000 bes, A C Israel Commodity, Inc 
1,500 bes, Wm Bartholomew & Co 
1,000 bes, Chase National Bank 


3,000 bes, Curacao Trading Co 
1,000 begs, Bank of Manhattar 
500 bes, Chase National Bank 


500 bes, J P Morgan & Co 
3,000 bes, Wessel, Duval & Co 
2,000 begs, Nieschlag & Co 
1,000 bes, General Cocoa Co 
COCONUT DESIC—400 cs 


COCONUTS—124 bgs, Universal Import & 
Export Co 
119 bes, General Food, Ltd 
116 bes, H Schnell 
COLOCYNTH—24 bls, S B Penick & Co 


J Prentiss & 


COLOMRO ROOT—210 bes, R 


2, 1942 


Imports at U.S. Ports 


CONCENTRATES—17 cs, South American 


Development Co 
COPRA—6,818 begs, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
6,024 bes, Balfour, Guthrie & Co 
2,000 bgs 


COTTON LINTERS—32 bls, Chemical Na- 
tional Bank Trust Co 
COTTONSEED MEAL-—§8,800 bgs, Ashcroft- 


Wilkinson Co 
CYANIDE PRECIP—12 cs, 
Development Co 
DERRIS ROOT—Chips, 8&8 
Bibby & Co, Inc 
100 bales, Ledward Bibby & Co, Inc 
DIVI DIVI—1,150 begs, Guaranty Trust Co 
2,636 begs, J Maitland 
675 bes, Tannin Corp 


South American 


bgs, Ledward 


2,348 bes, Guaranty Trust Co 
1,018 bes 
1.078 bgs, Selma Mercantile Corp 


FISH SOUNDS—12 bales 
FLAXSEED--865,632 kilos, 34,625 bu, 
North American Grain Co 
2,488 bes, 5,473 bu, Bunge North Ameri- 

ean Grain Co 
356,616 kilos, 14,265 bu, 
American Grain Co 
2,502 bgs, 5,504 bu, Bunge North Ameri- 
can Grain Co 
20,320 bu, 


508,000 kilos, 
American Grain Co 
GINGER ROOT—60 cs, R H Macy & Co 
GLUE—33 begs, T W Dunn 
GLURSTOCE—Si bales, Manufacturers Trust 
) 
GRAPHITE—666 bgs, Charles E Pettinos 
486 begs, Asbury Graphite Mills 
750 bes, Central Hanover Bank Trust Co 
250 begs, Paterson, Boardman & Knapp 
500 bes, C E Pettinos 
1,144 begs, Asbury Graphite Mills 
500 bes, Paterson, Boardman & Knapp 
500 begs, Central Hanover Bank Trust Co 
750 begs, Paterson, Boardman & Knapp 
GUM, ARABIC—250 bes, Acad Kahabagui 
= bgs, American Cyanamid & Chemical 
~ 


Bunge 


Bunge North 


Bunge North 


100 tgs, Jello Co 
60 bes, Pepper Product Co 
250 bes, W E Martin 
150 bes, Orbis Product Corp 
50 bes, Heywood Chemical Co 
250 bes, Herman Weber 
60 bes, Pepper Product Co 
150 bgs, Abecassis & Abelson 
250 bes, Kachurin Drug Co 
500 begs, T M Duche & Sons 
250 begs, Seolan Trading Co 
250 bes, A D Isbetcherian Co 
250 bgs, Kachurin Drug Co 
300 bes, Laxseed Co 
250 bes, Orbis Product Corp 
250 bes, S B Penick & Co 
100 bes, W E Martin 
100 bgs, Norwick Mills 
bes, C M Van Sillevoldt 
bes, McKesson & Robbins 
bgs, Thurston & Braidich 
bgs, Arabal Mfg Co 
bes, E Meer & Co 
bgs, Irvin Sobin Co 
bes, Henry Heids 
bgs, Morteza Khosrovschahi 
bes, Jacques, Wolff & Co 
bgs, Credo Commodities Co 
20 bes. W E Martin 
100 bes, D A Bondi 
100 bes, W E Martin 
1.0%) bes, Wessel, Duval & Co 
2%) bes, American Mercantile Oversea Co 
2) hes, Catz American Co 
1% bes, D A Bondi 
2) bes, Catz American Co 
250 bes, Wessel, Duval & Co 
200 bes, Catz American Co 
= bes, American Cyanamid & Chemical 
0 
150 bes, Max Vanpels 
150 bes, Colony Import & Export Co 
170 bes, A D Isbetcherian Co 
150 bes, Colony Import & Export Co 
300 bes, Kachurin Drug Co 
1% bes, Leo Z Mevoran 
800 bes, Kachurin Drug Co 
250 bes, American Specialty Co 
250 bes, T M Duche & Sons 
150 bes, Leo Z Mevoran 
300 bes, Raphael H Elmaleh 
500 bes, Thurston & Braidich 
800 bes, Orbis Product Corp 
300 bes, Raphael H Elmaleh 
iW) bes, Henry Heide 
250 bes, Paul A Dunkel & Co 
300 bes, Raphael H Elmaleh 
250 bes, E Meer & Co 
2%) bes, Thurston & Braidich 
5h) bes, T M Duche & Sons 
500 bes, E Meer & Co 
250 bes, Brewer & Co 
250 bes, Royal Bank of Canada 
200 bes, McKesson & Robbins 
200 bes, Frederick Rau 
100 bes, New York & Cuba Mail S § Co 
140 bes, Thurston & Braidich 
500 bes, S B Penick & Co 
150 bes, Royal Bank of Canada 
ho bes, R J Prentiss & Co 
200 bes, Canadian Bank of Commerce 
250 bes, Kachurin Drug Co 
300 bes, Raphael H Elmaleh 
50 bes, S B Penick & Co 
100 bes, Orbis Product Corn 
500 bes, Innis, Speiden & Co 
250 bes, Thurston & Braidich 
4,000 bes, Bank of London South America 
450 bes, Thurston & Braidich 
200 bes, FE Meer & Co 
°50 bes, Thurston & Braidich 
200 bes, E Meer & Co 
30) bes, McKesson & Robbins 
250 bes, Thurston & Braidich 
250 bes, E Meer & Co 
COPAT.—140 bes, France, Campbell & Darl- 





ing 
HOOFS & HORN MEAT—2,021 bes, Armour 






Shipping Information 


All matter under this head fully protected by copyright 


IPECAC ROOT—16 bgs, N Brandon, Inc 
14 bes, Wessel, Duval & Co 
14 pkgs. N Brandon, Inc 
6 cs, N Brandon, Inc 

LEAD ORE—433 tons 

LEMON EXTRACT—1 bx, 


Corp 
LIME JUICE—1 crtn, J N Kelly 
1 kg. C L Huisking & Co 
MACE—21 cs, P H Petry & Co 
MANGANESE ORE—4,000 tons 
550 tons, Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp 
3,000 tons, Bethlehem Steel Co, Inc 
MANGLE EXTRACT—39 pkgs, Colony 
port & Export Co 
MEDICINAL PREPS—102 cs, Bayer Co 
MICA—23 cs, Marine Export Corp 
BLOCK—30 cs, Schwab Bros Corp 
8 cs, Heyman & Co 
10 cs, Schwab Bros Corp 
100 cs, James Garman 
20 cs, Schwab Bros Corp 
102 cs, Ford Radio & Mica Co 
100 cs, James Garman 
49 cs. Mercantile Import & Export Co 
CUTS—3 cs, Ford Radio & Mica Co 
FILM—S8 cs. Wm Brand & Co 
12 cs, Schwab Bros 
18 cs, Wm Brand & Co 
15 cs, Schwab Bros Corp 
26 cs. Ford Radio & Mica Co 
SPLITTINGS—150 cs, Heyman & Co 
2 cs, Wm Brand & Co 
165 cs. Cornelis & Suhr 
79 cs, Heyman & Co 
113 cs, Heyman & Co 
10 cs, A Hurst & Co 
600 cs, Ford Radio & Mica Co 
20 cs. Ford Radio & Mica Co - 
200 cs, Mercantile Import & Export Co 
MINERAL, CONC—222 bes 
NUTGALLS—168 bes, Hanish, Love & Co 
280 bes, Eastman Kodak Co 
252 bes. The Arles Co 
168 bes, Taylor, White Extracting Co 
NUTMEGS—100 bgs, Middleton & Co 
150 begs, Thomas Scott & Co 
150 bes, Frank Tea & Spice Co 
100 bes, Knickerbocker Mills Co 
100 bes, Thomas Scott & Co 
150 bgs, Otto Gerdau & Co 
50 bes, Thomas Scott & Co 
1M bes, Middleton & Co 
100 bes, Thomas Scott & Co 
100 bes, Van Norden & Archibald 
168 bes, P H Petry & Co 
150 bes, Thomas Scott & Co 
100 bes, Knickerbocker Mills Co 
50 bes, P H Petry & Co 
100 bes, Thomas Scott & Co 
50 bes, Van Norden & Archibald 
OCHER—418 bes, Reichard-Coulston, Inc 
2280 bes, T H Deutz Co 
280 bes, Mineral Pigment Corp 
OIL, ANISE—10 pkgs, Geo Lueders & Co 
190 dms, Geo Lueders & Co 
CANANGA—2 dms, Norda Essential! Oil & 
Chemical Co 
2 pkgs, Norda Essential Oil & Chemical 


o 
CASSIA—10 dms, Dodge & Olcott Co 
100 pkgs, Dodge & Olcott Co 
CASTOR—257 dms, Murray Oil Product Co 
250 dms, Wessel, Duval & Co 


Orbis Product 


Im- 


248 dms, Smith-Weihman Co, Ine 
CINNAMON BARK-—1 cs, Geo Lueders & 
Co 


4 cs, Volkart Bros 
CINNAMON LEAF—5 dms, Magnus, Mabee 


& Reynard 
4 dms. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
CITRONELLA—13 dms, Procter & Gamble 
Co 
18 dms, Ungerer & Co 
30 dms 
COCONUT—992 tons, Philippine Refining 


Corp 
49 tons, Philippine Refining Corp 
FUEL—10.000 bbls, Asiatic Petroleum Corp 
5.000 bbls, Asiatic Petroleum Corp 
130,000 bbls, Standard O11 Co of N J 
123.000 bbis, Standard Oil Co of N J 
LIME DIST—9 cs, Paines & Reid 
6 pkgs. Paines & Reid 
LINSEFED—1 tin, R Fabien & Cx 
NEATSFOOT—15 dms 
ORANGE—9 cs, Pratt & Brake 


12 es, Fritzsche Bros 

PALM—1,.545 tons, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co 

891 tons, Procter & Gamble Co 


Rank of Belge pour l’Etrange 
Bunge North American 


786 tons, 
PEANUT—70 dms, 
Grain Co 
PETITGRAIN—5 dms, 
0 cs 
SANDALWOOD—10 cs 
Reynard 
S4‘SSAFRAS—5 dms 
SHARK—2 bbls 
24 dms 
VETIVER—1 dm, Roura Dupont, In 
ORANGE PEEL—200 begs, Struller & Wood 
200 bes 
OX GALLS—14 tes, Wilson & Co 
4 tes, Guaranty Trust Co 
PAPAIN—22 cs, Merck & Co 
13 es, Norwich Pharm Co 
16 half chts, S P Penick & Co 
51 cs, J L Hopkins & Co 
8 cs, Merck & Co 
13 cs, Norwich Pharm Co 
1% cs, Peek & Velsor 
22 cs, R J Prentiss & Co 
20 cs, C L Huisking & Co 
7 cs, R J Prentiss & Co 
20 cs, R J Prentiss & Co 
(4 es, American Ferment Co 
PEPPER, BLACK—150 bes, W H 
& Son 
POTASH, NITRATE—200 bes, New York & 
Cuba Mail S 8S Co 
QUEBRACHO EXTRACT—1,066 begs 
Corp 
2.000 begs, 
2.9°R bes, 
2.000 hes, 
4,000 bes, 
8,878 begs. 
77 bes, 
580 bes, 
205 bes, 
375 bes, 
04 bes, 


W R Grace & Co 


Magnus, Mabee & 


S Stern Stiner & Co 


Schwarz 


Tannin 


Tannin Corp 

Tannin Corp 
International Product Co 
Tnternational Product C« 
Tannin Corn 

American Tanners, Ltd 
Tannin Corn 
Tannin Corp 
International 
Tannin Corp 
000 bes, International 
.188 bes, Tannin Corn 
588 bes, Tannin Corn 





Product Corp 


Product Corp 


Mrmr rae pw: 





YOU, too, should have your imports listed here for the information 
of OPD readers—it costs you nothing. 
Mail lists of arrivals promptly and regularly, or telephone them — 


REctor 2-9820. 


QUININE 





OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 





SULPHATE — 90 cs, 
Trust Corp 

167 cs, Chase National Bank 

50 cs, Guaranty Trust Co 

75 cs, Guaranty Trust Co 


SABADELLA SEED—54 bgs. 
54 bes, J P Verdaguer 
SALT--560 begs, Middleton & Co 
SAPONIN—34 cs, W R Grace & Co 
SENNA LEAVES—56 bis, S B Penick & Co 
11 bis 
247 bis, Guaranty Trust Co 
32 bls, Bank of London South America 
PODS—17 bls, J L. Hopkins & Co 
SIFTINGS—101 bis, S B Penick & Co 
27 bis. Bank of London South America 
SESAME SEED—130 bes, W G Scarlett & Co 
150 bes, East Asiatic Co 
370 bes. Credo Commodities Co 
SHELLAC—200 bes, E E Androvette 
400 bes, E E Androvette 
175 bes, E E Androvette 
200 bes, Wm Zinsser & Co 
200 bes, FE E Androvette 
100 bes, Colony Import & Export Co 
300 bee, Gillesnie-Rogers-Pyatt Co 
iN) bes, Cornelis & Suhr 
50 bes. MacLac Co 
50 cs, MacLac Co 
520 bes, A Hurst & Co 
‘ bes, Ralli Bros 
275 bes, A Hurst & Co 
bes, Ralli Bros 
bes, A Hurst & Co 
bes, Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt Co 
bes, A Hurst & Co 
bes, MacLac Co 
bes, Schwab Bros Corp 
bes, Carleton & Moffet 
bes, E E Androvette 
100 cs, Schwab Bros Corp 
50 bes, Gillesrie-Rogers-Pyatt Co 
1M bes, Lind Mayer & Co 
600 bes, Wm Zinsser & Co 
400 bes, Schwab Bros Corp 
250 bes, MacLac Co 
BUTTON LAC—50 bes. MacLac Co 
150 bes, Schwab Bros Corp 
10 bes. Wm Zinsser_& Co 
SEEDLAC—200 bgs, Cornelis & Suhr 
200 bes, Schwab Bros Corp 
1% bes, Lind Mayer & Co 
200 bes, Mac Lac Co 
2M bes, Cornelis & Suhr 
2) bes, Lind Mayer & Co 
2% bes, Dings & Schuster 
300 bes, Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt ¢ 
2 bes, Tnited Shellac Corp 
2) bes, Dings & Schuster 
200 bes, Mac Lac Co 
5M) bes, Wm Zinsser & Co 
2 bes, Lind Mayer & Co 
2) bes, Wm Zinsser & Co 
WAX--27 bes, Wm Zinsser & Co 
SOAP-—1,000 cs, D B Rerelson & Co 
SPONGES—12 bls, J H Thompson 
STRARIN—188 bes 
STFA TITE—135 bes, Heyman & Co 
TATT.OW—282 cks, H J Baker & Bro 
292 tes, Procter & Gamble Co 
275 cks, H J Baker & Bro 
524 cks, H J Baker & Bro 
TANKAGE-—1,000 begs. Wessel, Duval & C 


Guaranty 


Peek & Velsor 









2.000 bes, Armour & Co 
2.204 bese 
TANTATLITE—A9 be. Philipp Bros 


TARA—534 bes. W R Grace & Co 
280 bes, Tannin Cerp 
600 bes, Colony Import & Export Co 
194 bgs, Tannin Corp 
TARTAR—308 bes, Martin De Botelho 
148 bes, British American & Eastern C€ 
TFAWASTE—1,.000 bes, Citro Chemical Co 
TIN ORE—1,642 bes, American Smelting & 
Refining Co 
WOLFRAM ORE—590 begs 
fo 
TOT TT BALSAM—5O0 cs 


W R Grace & 


A Martinez 


WAX, REES—12 bes, Schutte & Focke 
if bes, Lenape Trading Co 
15 bls, General Hide & Skin Co 


CARNAUBA—188 bes, Wm M Allison & C 
Mi hes, Credo Commodities Co 

OURTCTTRY—6 bes, Strah! & 
M bes. Wm M Allison & Co 


Pitsch 


WINE LEFES—485 bes, British American & 
Eastern Co 
2°4 bes, British American & Fastern C 
259 bes, Herrick-Voight Chemical Corn 
WOLFRAM, CONC—1,200 bes. Bank of Man- 
hattan 
ORE—A72 bes. Bank of Manhattan 


19 dms 


° —~ 
Baltimore Imports 
CHROME ORE 
CORALT SPFTSS 
TRON ORE—22.000 tons, Bethlehem Steel 
5.7%) tons. Rethlehem Steel Co 
MANGANESE ORE—17.100 tons 
3800 tons Bethlehem Steel C 
ZINC CONCENTRATES—8,000 tons 


Sl ema so Saas 


Philadelphia Imports 


COR KWOON—25,808 bls, Cork 
CHROMF ORE—12.146 tons 
MANGANESE ORE—2,000 tons 
MOLASSES, INVERT—600,000 gels, 
vania Sugar Co 
BLACKSTRAP—600,000 els, 


Sugar Co 
PETROLEUM, CRUDE—648.793 


Oil Corp 


A. ees 


Mutual Chemical Has Booklet 


On Anodizing Aluminum 


The Mutual Chemical Company of 
America has issued a_ booklet on 
“Anodizing Aluminum by the Chro- 
mic Acid Process.” The booklet also 
contains a reprint of a more technical 
treatise on the subject from the De- 
cember issue of “Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry.” The anodic 
treatment of aluminum is of special 
interest at the present time, owing 
to its extensive application in the 
rapidly-growing aviation industry. 
Copies of the booklet can be obtained 
at the office of the company, 270 
Madison avenue, New York, mention- 
ing the REPORTER. 


WOOL, FAT 


10.8300 tons 
2.200 tons 


c 


~ 


Insulation Co 


Pennsyl- 
Pennsylvania 


bbls, Gulf 
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Trade Leaders 


—Continued from page 94 

Both the company’s glass and paint 
divisions are supplying the govern- 
ment with an increasing volume of 
products used in the manufacture of 
war vehicles. New paints have been 
developed to meet the special needs 
of a mechanized army. Warplanes 
are being equipped with bullet-resist- 
ing glasses, and optical glass produc- 
tion has been expanded to supply 
the scores of needs for this special 
product, which was manufactured for 
the armed forces during the last war 
in considerable volume. 


In addition to providing these sup- 
Plies the company’s paint and chem- 
ical laboratories have directed their 
attention not only to development of 
defense materials but to the séarch 
for domestic sources of oils and other 
essential products that heretofore have 
been imported. 


Means for relieving shortages of do- 
mestic materials, principally metals, 
also have received the attention of 
glass technicians. The scarcity of 
some metals has led to the substitu- 
tion of glass. Doors, fire screens, ash- 
trays, signs partitions, and railings are 
only a few applications were glass can 
take the place of critical metals. 

Although these represent potential 
markets for glass products, the glass 
and paint industries are faced with 
an actual] but temporary loss of mar- 
kets in the automobile and building 
industries, their best customers. The 
enforced curtailment in automobile 
production by at least 50 percent has 
narrowed a very important outlet for 
glass and paint products. Likewise, 
the forthcoming curtailment of non- 
defense building will restrict this im- 
portant market for these products. 
Among other adverse factors are the 
rapidly rising taxes, higher prices for 
various raw materials, and a general 
increase in the cost of doing business. 

Because of these highly conflicting 
factors it is more difficult than ever 
to foretell accurately the course of 
business over the near future. Too 
much depends upon such unknowns 
as the World War situation, and fu- 
ture governmental finance and war 
policies. But we have solved serious 
problems in the past and I feel con- 
fident that eventually we will emerge 
from the present chaos and enter a 
new era of peace and prosperity. 
Winning this war is our primary task 
and to this end the company and its 
employees are ready and willing to 
make extreme sacrifices. 


Langbourne Williams, Jr. 


President, Freeport Sulphur 
pany, New York 


Com- 


The American sulphur industry in 
1941 met the challenge of the Axis 
by supplying American and British 
industry with a record-breaking 
total of sulphur at no advance in price, 
shipping three quarters of a million 
tons more than ever before in its 
history. 

Under the impetus of expanding re- 
armament, domestic and foreign ship- 
ments during the year reached an all- 
time high estimated at 3,325,000 long 
tons. This compares with 2,558,742 
tons in 1940, the previous top year, 
and 2.466.512 tons for 1937, the rec- 
ord peacetime year. 

The industry not only succeeded in 
meeting in full the unprecedented re- 
quirements for defense and civilian 
production but accomplished it with- 
out any _ substantial reduction in 
above-ground stocks of mined sul- 
phur which total nearly 4,000,000 
tons, well over a year’s supply for 
the ABCD powers at the current 
rate of shipments. Despite the in- 
tensification of the war, climaxed by 
the Axis attack on the United States, 
exports of sulphur were practically 
up to the level of the preceding year. 

The remarkable record during 1941 
was in pointed contrast with the 
situation in 1917 and 1918 during the 
first World War. At that time, the 
United States had been depending 
upon imports of pyrites to supply a 
sizeable part of sulphur needs. When 
these imports were disrupted by sea 
warfare and ship shortages, a seri- 
ous sulphur crisis threatened. Do- 
mestic production fell short of min- 
imum needs. 

Today, all that has changed. Even 
though in 1941 we were called upon 


Views 
for almost triple the amount of 
crude sulphur supplied in the peak 
year of World War I, the American 
sulphur industry satisfactorily met 
all requirements. This great quan- 
tity of sulphur was supplied, more- 
over, at no increase above the prewar 
base price of $16 a ton f.o.b. mines. 
Sulphur is so extensively used 
throughout all industry that the cur- 
rent expansion in sulphur consump- 
tion may be credited to a variety of 
individual increases. Some of these 
industrial developments of the year 
are worthy of mention. 


One of the key factors in our arm- 
ament program is, of course, the 
explosives industry, for which sul- 
phur is an important raw material. 
The rapid expansion during the year 
in the nation’s explosives production 


and other industrial expansion has 
brought about an increase in pro- 


ductive capacity for sulphuric acid, 
the form in which most sulphur is 
used, of more than 1,000 tons of acid 
per day. 


In cooperation with the War De- 
partment, the acid industry effec- 
tively coordinated the production of 
all acid with production of military 
explosives and with the recovery 
of acid for reuse. The tremendous 
increase in demand for fuming sul- 
phuric acid needed for explosives 
production but little used for civil- 
ian requirements was met by erect- 
ing auxiliary equipment at existing 
acid plants. These same’ plants func- 
tion in the recovery and _ futher 
use of acid which has served its 
term in explosives manufacture, 

Sulphur played an important role 
in expanding our output of another 


essential for long-term warfare—food- 
stuffs. In recognition of the urgen- 
cies of war, our government in 1941 
adopted a_ policy of encouraging 
increased production. Of necessity, 
this program calls for greater use 


of fertilizers, insecticides, and fungi- 
cides, a necessary constituent of 
which is sulphur. Thus the research 
and promotion undertaken by the 
sulphur industry during recent years 


on agricultural uses of sulphur to 
prevent crop losses and_ increase 
yields are helping to further the 


government program. 

In the petroleum refining industry, 
another large consumer of sulphur 
in the form of sulphuric acid, em- 
phasis centered on the expansion of 
capacity for production of 100-octane 
aviation gasoline. The goal is to 
more than triple the present rate of 
40,000 barrels daily. Twenty-five 
new plants are planned or under way. 
Three methods for producing high- 
octane gasoline require sulphuric 
acid, the alkylation process being 
the most important. 

Production of rayon, another not- 
able consumer of sulphur, reached a 
new high, increasing by about one- 
fifth over 1940. Rayon production was 
stimulated by allocation of rayon 
yarns to silk mills, made necessary 
by the silk embargo, and by sub- 
stitution of rayon textiles for mate- 
rials needed for the military effort 
A new viscose plant which will 
reach its top capacity of 50,000,000 
pounds annually in 1942 is being built 
at Front Royal, Va. The viscose proc- 


ess, the principal consumer of sul- 
phur among the rayon processes, 
accounts for about seven-tenths of 


all rayon production. 

During the coming year sulphur 
requirements will be even greater 
than they were in 1941. Fortunately, 
the nation’s enormous unmined re- 
serves, large above-ground stocks 
and great productive capacity place 
us in a strong position to meet any 
challenge of the future. 


C.P. Wilson 


Manager, Products Department, Cali- 


fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Ontario, Cal. 
During 1941 our citrous products 


plants. namely Exchange Lemon Prod- 
ucts Company at Corona, and the 
Exchange Orange Products Company 
at Ontario, were busy the entire year 
taking care of a progressively urgent 
demand for citric acid, oil of lemon, 
oil of orange, pectin, cattle feed, and 
orange juice and lemon juice in vari- 
ous forms, both natural strength and 
concentrated. From comments by 
those who look to us for supplies we 
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believe that in all cases except regard- 
ing citric acid our customers did not 
look in vain; but apparently even the 
combined facilities of the country 
were not quite adequate to care for 
the large increase in the demand for 
citrie acid. 

With reference to 1942, the year 
starts out as an apparent continuation 
of 1941 except that at the present time 
at least trade across the Pacific is 
seriously interrupted. But the busi- 
ness on all of the above-mentioned 
products in America will apparently 
be reasonably good and we believe 
that all reasonable demands for those 
products will be promptly supplied 
by our exchange companies. 


One must remember that most of 
the world is at war, and one thing 
we cannot do is prophesy anything 
definite more than a few days ahead. 
So the above is just our comment at 
the moment, and is not an affidavit 
for future certain performance. 


William P. Witherow 


President, National Association of 
Manufacturers 


One primary situation will control 
both the total volume of 1942 business 
and its particular distribution—our 
effort to achieve maximum produc- 
tion of our materials. 


This endeavor will mean:— 

(1) Where civilian goods producers 
are unable to obtain critical materials, 
find substitutes for them, or spread a 
small supply, production of such 
civilian goods will have to be cur- 
tailed. Such curtailment will be most 
noted in the field of so-called “du- 
rable” consumers goods. In this field 
we may particularly expect curtail- 
ment in such items as automobiles, 
household equipment, and residential 
building. Many small companies will 
be especially hard hit, and it is to be 
hoped that some practical problem of 
aiding them can be developed. 

(2) There may be proposals—even 
efforts—to force shifts of labor to war 
producers. This would likewise in- 
crease the difficulties of civilian pro- 
ducers. And in any event the crea- 
tion of a vast military force is sure 
to increase the labor supply diffi- 
culties of civilian producers. 

(3) We will have spotted prosperity 
booms in war production areas, but 
depression and unemployment in some 
other localities. 

Industrial production as a whole 
must be expected in 1942 to expand 
further. The extent of any further 
expansion is determined by produc- 
tive capacity and by the amount 
of available skilled labor. In order to 
estimate the probable 1942 increase 
in industrial output we may be guided 
by the supply of the mose essential 
war material, namely, steel. Steel op- 
erations during the current year con- 
tinue at capacity levels. During the 
year the industry added perhaps 5 
percent to its capacity, and over 20 
percent to its production. Any im- 
mediate and extensive further in- 
crease is not feasible. 

It seems safe to assume that the 
total volume of industrial production 
during 1942 will rise about 9 percent 
above the last half of this year, which 
means that industrial production for 
the year 1942 should average 174 on 
the F.R.B. index of production against 
an average of 156 for the current year 
or an overall gain from 11 percent to 
12 percent. 

In the following table we show the 
F.R.B. index of production (1935-39=— 
100) by consecutive half-year periods 
together with semiannual estimates 
for 1942 and December, 1942. From 
this December to the end of next year 
we expect production to increase an 
additional 6.5 percent:— 





DBD Ticccccccesccccevecveseososssene 100.2 
= I Sepeateanwemaees? bane 115.8 
TDi Tesctdcescescseneesecdansgeesees 116.8 

TT oT Tire rer ee 128.0 
WHEL Frvcccacccecscdeseserscesesrrssce 148.0 

DE tai eran beeches dee dane weawaeeees 163.5 
1942 DiGaievs ceteeskeueewase ese re Case *171.0 

Te vcescndedaseenetuekassesetetus *178.0 
December, 2O4L.vicaccvcecvervcssoccees *170.0 
December, 1942......cccececceesesoecs *180.0 


* Estimated 

It is difficult to draw an exact line 
as to what is war work and what is 
not, but it is roughly estimated that at 
present a maximum of 30 percent of 
industrial production is absorbed by 
the war production program. This is 
expected to increase before 1942 is 
over to 50 percent of the total national 
production. This substantial increase 
will be brought about by the over-all 
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increase in production and by a de- 
cline of production in consumers 
goods. It is estimated that the value 
of civilian business transactions dur- 
ing 1942 will equal those of 1941, but 
that the volume will recede in about 
the same proportion as further price 
increases,swhich means to an extent 
of about 15 percent, unless there can 
be some really effective price control 
which does not now seem likely. This 
retrenchment of normal business ac- 
tivity will be principally brought 
about by a sharp decline in consumers’ 
durable goods and there may also be 
some lowering of consumers’ perish- 
able goods. 


cceenYccca 


Alcohols Restricted 
In Production and Use 


—Continued from page 3 


Other ethyl esters. 

Resins and plastics. 

Acetaldehyde. 

Ethyl ether. 

Health supplies (as defined in prefer- 
ence rating order P-29 as amended to 
September 30, 1941). 

Ethers, glycol and other [sic] ethylene 
dibromide. 

Xanthates. 

Fulminate of mercury. 

Ethylene gas and ethylene oxide. 

Dyes and intermediates. 

Nitrocellulose (dehydration). 

(4) Unless otherwise directed by the 
Director of Priorities, no person shall, 
during any month commencing with the 
month of January, 1942, use (distribute 
in the case of a distributor) or accept 
delivery of ethyl alcohol for any purpose 
referred to, either specifically or other- 
wise, in subparagraphs (c) (1) and (2) 
hereof in excess of that percentage, spe- 
cified in subparagraphs (c) (1) and (2) 
hereof with respect to such purpose, of 
the quantity of ethyl alcohol which he 
used (distributed in the case of a dis- 
tributor) or delivery of which he ac- 
cepted for such purpose during the cor- 
responding month in the twelve months’ 
period ended June 30, 1941. The restric- 
tions in this subparagraph (c) (4) con- 
tained shall not apply to the use, or ac- 
ceptance of delivery, of ethyl alcohol for 
the purposes set forth in subparagraph 
(c) (3) hereof. No producer or distribu- 
tor shall deliver any ethyl alcohol to 
any person unless prior to such delivery, 
the deliveree shall certify to the de- 
liverer that such delivery will not, tak- 
ing into consideration deliveries made 
and to be made to him during such 
months from all sources, be in violation 
of the provisions of this subparagraph. 
Production Restricted 


(d) Restrictions on production of 
ethyl and butyl alcohol. Except as may 
be otherwise directed by the Director of 
Priorities, no producer shall, after Janu- 
ary 15, 1942, produce ethyl or butyl al- 
cohol from molasses (as defined in gen- 
eral preference order No. M-54) unless 
his equipment and facilities capable of 
producing ethyl or butyl alcohol from 
corn or grain are being utilized to the 
fullest extent possible in the production 
of ethyl or butyl alcohol from corn or 
grain. 

General preference order M-54, with 
reference to molasses, puts no restric- 
tion on its use for distilling. It re- 
stricts purchases for other uses to the 
following amounts in addition to a 
fifteen day’s supply on hand:— 


For manufacture of yeast, citric acid, 
edible molasses, or insecticides or for 
dust extraction—thirty-day supply in 
any calendar month. 

For manufacture of feed (other than 
for the barrel trade)—Twenty-two-and- 
one-half-day supply in January, 1942; 
fifteen-day supply in any succeeding 


month. 

For foundry purposes—Forty-four-day 
supply in any month. 

For manufacture of vinegar—Twenty- 
five-and-one-half-day supply in Janu- 
ary, 1942; twenty-one-day supply in any 
succeeding month. 


Isopropyl Aleohol 

Deliveries of isopropyl alcohol are 
subjected to the restrictions of para- 
graph (c) above. In addition, certain 
specific manufacturing uses of this 
alcohol are given preference ratings 
as follows:— 


Acetone 





Chemicals, chemical products and ¢ 
ical processing ..+seess: ee 
Drugs and pharmaceutica 
AMNti-freeZe ..ccccccccssecvecscceverseece 





C.P. Sohn Named President 
Of Standard Pharmaceutical 

Charles P. Sohn has been elected 
president of the Standard Pharmaceu- 
tical Corporation, pharmaceutical 
manufacturer, Baltimore. Mr. Sohn, 
who formerly was vice-president of 
the company, succeeds John J Mc- 
Ginity, who died recently. 
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Business 


January 12, 1942 


Wants 


and 





OIL. PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER 


Offers 


Minimum rate (up to 36 words), without display, $2.00 per insertion; 25c for each additional 6 words 


Agencies Wanted 


NEW YORK JOBBING and importing 
firm established over twenty years is 
interested in securing new connections 
for the sale of raw materials, by- 
products or chemical specialties. BOX 
525, Oii, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





NEW YORK IMPORTERS and agents in- 
terested in new contacts and sources of 
supply of raw materials from all parts of 
the world. Present sources effected by 
war in Far East. BOX 550, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


Capital Offered 


WILL INVEST in small going pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing business. Have 
excellent connections with chain drug 
stores and jobbers. BOX 537, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 


Containers Offered 


FOR SALE—We offer subject to inspec- 
tion and being unsold 2,000, or any quan- 
tity thereof, 50-gallon, 6-hoop, oak bar- 
rels; last contained turpentine. Price 
and terms upon application. BOX 540, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Equipment Offered 


ROLLER MILLS, 5 rolls, 16x40 and 20x 
40. Have five National equipment 
“Springfield” mills for sale. Perfect con- 
dition. BOX 511, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


FOR SALE:—Two 6x8 ft. pebble mills. 
16x40 roller mills, 12x30 roller mills, 9x24 
roller mills, 15 to 40-gallon pony mixers, 
lead mixers. Sell us your surplus equip- 
ment. Irving Barcan Company, 30 
Church street, New York City. 








FOR SALE—One Day 12 in. by 32 in. 5 
roller mill, motor driven; pony mixers, 8 
to 80 gals.; three Kent 8 in. lab. stone 
mills; three Ross 26 in. stone mills with 
iron mill feeds; pebble mills, lab. to 700 
gals.; Day Jumbo jacketed mixers, 700 to 
1,250 gals.; thirty filter presses, 12 in. to 
36 in.; powder mixers, 100 to 2,000 Ibs.: 
one W. & P. 50-gal. vacuum mixer: W. 
& P. mixers, lab. to 200 gals.: copper and 
aluminum kettles, 10 to 250 gals.; dryers: 
Sweetland filters, etc. Send for com- 
plete bulletins. Brill Equipment Corpo- 
ration, 183 Varick street, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Day mixer with reduction 
gear; size approximately 65 in. long, 26 
in. wide, 28 in. deep: in perfect condi- 
tion, with or without motor; lupomatic 
tumbling barrel, never used. BOX 529, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





FOR SALE—Sharples super centrifuge 
with clarifier type bowl] complete with 
motor; two 40-gallon Wearever aluminum 
steam-jacketed kettles with stands: guar- 
anteed good condition. BOX 535, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


FOR SALE—12 in. x 32 in. 3-roll Day 
paint or ink mill, water cooled; perfect 
condition; silent chain drive; reasonable 
for immediate delivery. S. Shuster, 300 
Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. Lom. 7434. 


FIND what you want right in New York 
City. Pony mixers, post mixers, Day 
sifter-mixers, portable mixers, revolva- 
tors, jacketed kettles, tanks, three-roller 
mills, dough mixers. Storms-Harvey 
Equipment Company, 123 Bleecker street 
SPring 7-8955. 


FOR SALE—214 H.P. H.W.T. boiler, price 
$3,500. P.S. Kramer, Tar Refiner, 7 Smith 
street, Paterson, N. J 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT — Stokes tablet 


machine, single punch, 11% in diameter; 
three 150-gallon stainless steel tanks, 
aluminum covers, one with agitator; 


Sharples super centrifuge, totally en- 
closed type; Karl Kiefer 12-stem rotary 
vacuum filler; Inconel atmospheric drum 
dryer, 20 in. x 17 in.; steam jacketed dry- 
ing cabinet, 29 in. x 30 in. x 7? in.: 200- 
gallon Pfaudler jacketed glass-lined ket- 
tle; jar and pebble mills; portable agi- 
tators; steel storage tanks to 15,000-gallon 
capacity Your surplus is needed for 
defense. Send us your lists. Machinery 
& Equipment Corporation, 59 E. Fourth 
street, New York City. 





Equipment Offered 


FOR SALE—No. 2 mikro-pulverizer; two 
20 H.P. Kane gas boilers; 60 in. dia. x 48 
in. closed steel agitated kettle; Buffalo 
double effect evaporator; Spencer turbo 
blower, 450 c.f.m., 24 0z.; two 200-gal. 
closed copper tanks. Lawler Company, 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—Our expansion program re- 
quires additional equipment. We need 
iron and wood filter presses, jacketed 
kettles, mixer, pulverizer, dryer, etc. 
No dealers. Send your offerings to BOX 
526, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


WOULD BE interested in small pebble 
mills of at least 100-gallon capacity; posi- 
tively no dealers. Write F. Scheurer, 
622 Willow avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


WANTED — 1,000-gallon' glass-lined or 
stainless steel tank with or without 
jacket. BOX 546, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 

WANTED—100-gal. to 250-gal. jacketed 
steel kettle. BOX 547, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


WANTED—Large pony mixer, 40-gal. or 
better. BOX 548, Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter. 


Factories Offered 


BRICK FACTORY—Two:-story and base- 
ment, 50x100; high-pressure boiler; win- 
dows on four sides; elevator; yard 50x 
100. Unrestricted district in Brooklyn; 
near subway. The R. L. Kraft Company, 
Woolworth Building. COrtlandt 7-9377. 


Materials Offered 


WE OFFER the following chemical prod- 
ucts, made in Mexico, in quantities:— 
Cacodylic acid and cacodylates, acti- 
vated carbon. all qualities; lecithin ex 
ovo, 95 percent; ichthammol, syn.; pa- 
pain, bromelin, vitamin D cryst.; cat- 
gut, crude; santonin; atropine, etc. BOX 
522, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 








LUMINOUS CALCIUM pigment for man- 
ufacturing superior luminous paint for 
black-out illumination. Better than 
twelve-hour afterglow. No grinding re- 
quired. Used extensively in England. 
Reasonably priced. Sole manufacturers 
American Luminous Products Co., Hunt- 
ington Park, California. 


CHLORINATED PARAFFIN (medicinal 
grade) in original sealed containers to 


be sold as technical grade f.o.b. New 
York. Atlantic Chemical Supply, 395 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WoOrth 
4-6849. 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE, anhydrous, man- 
ufactured by new process. Excellent for 
gas drying, laboratory desiccating, food 
preserving, etc. Furnished in all sizes— 
lump, mesh and powder. For prices and 
samples write Crucible Chemical Works, 
230 Prospect street, Brooklyn, N. Y 


FOR SALE — Approximately 200 Ibs. 
aluminum aceto tartrate, 50 Ibs. urea 
monobrome tannate, 1,500 grams anthra- 
sol. Make offer. BOX 544, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter. 


Materials Wanted 


WILL PURCHASE your surplus and dis- 
continued lots of chemicals, oils, waxes, 
dyes, intermediates, dry colors, greases, 
metals and other raw materials and by- 
products. Also entire plants. Consult 
inventory and plant superintendent. Bar- 
clay Chemical Co., Inc., 75 Varick street, 
New York. Telephone WAlker 5-4250. 


E ARE in the market for all industrial 
and pharmaceutical chemicals paying 
cash New York. We take care shipment. 
Wire quantities available and price di- 
rectly to Casa Molina Font, Reforma 27 
E-F., Mexico, D. F 


CHEMICALS, SOLVENTS nd =e allied 
products, both surplus and discontinued 
lots as well as damaged lots, bought at 
premium prices. BOX 533, Oil, Paint and 
Drug Reporter 


FOR SALE 


Semicarbazide Sulfate. Purity: Ninety-seven percent minimum. Hydrazine 


Sulfate: Less than 0.6 percent. 


Box 543, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


Available in 10, 25 and 50-pound lots. 


Payable in advance at 59 John Street, New York 





Plants Offered 


PAINT and varnish plant. Four stacks 
and kettles. Could take care of large 
war orders, Land on three streets. Eco- 
nomical to operate. Located in Ohio. 
BOX 530, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





Positions Vacant 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER wanted. Appli- 
cant must not be subject to draft call. 
Must have practical experience in de- 
signing, operating and supervising plant 
producing toluol, benzol, xylol and other 
coaltar solvents. Write fully to BOX 
518, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 





SALESMAN experienced chemicals, sol- 
vents. Without impairment present con- 
nections, opportunity afforded earning 
lucrative commissions, as merchandise 
scouts. All is necessary you obtain full 
particulars of concerns liquidating, or 
others having distressed lots merchan- 
dise. Where deals are consumated on 
leads furnished we pay lucratively. BOX 
536, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


CHEMIST WANTED for industrial manu- 
facturing chemical company familiar 
with government specification formula- 
tion applicable to metal industry; clean- 
ers, polishes, ete. BOX 539, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter, 


FACTORY FOREMAN wanted; thor- 
oughly experienced in crushing castor 
seed. Give details regarding past ex- 
perience, connections, etc. BOX 541, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter. 


PRODUCTION MAN capable taking 
charge of medium size paint and varnish 
plant in the East. Must have well- 
rounded background and_ understand 
fully operation of all types of mills from 
actual experience. Must be able to ef- 
ficiently schedule manufacture to obtain 
maximum production. Give full details, 
stating age, draft status, education, re- 
muneration and full experience. Our 
employees know of this ad. BOX 542, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Repoter. 


CHEMIST—Paint and varnish; must be 
thoroughly familiar all Federal specifica- 
tions. This is a good opportunity for a 
capable man. Location Philadelphia 
Give full details for interview. BOX 545, 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Positions Wanted 


INTERESTED IN permanent connections 
Domestic and foreign buying and selling 
chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals, met- 
als, minerals, raw materials. Surplus 
bought for cash. Allied Raw Materials 
Corporation, 50 Broad street, New York 
HAnover 2-9134. 


VEGETABLE OIL specialist; 18 years’ 
experience in production of resined. 
bleached, hydrogenated, deodorized oils 
and associated products. Also fatty acid 
distillation and crude glycerine produc- 
tion. BOX 531, Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter. 






























you MusT SPEED UP 


Consolidated can help you with 
e Largest Stocks 
e Quicker Delivery 
e Savings in Time and Money 


Positions Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—Factory or sales; 
fifteen years superintendent or chemist 
manufacturing a full line paints and var- 
nishes; graduate chemist; two years sell- 
ing industrial paints; fourteen years sell- 
ing pigments to factories and jobbers; 
good live following New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia and New York. BOX 532, Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter 








WAX EXPERT, in position, wants change; 
specializes in liquid no-rubbing paste 
waxes, polishes, etc. BOX 534, Oil, Paint 
and Drug Reporter. 





OFFICE ASSISTANT, female. Had ex- 
perience with import firm. Can handle 
correspondence and assist in bookkeep- 
ing. Prefers position in small office. 
BOX 538, Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 


SALESMAN, EXECUTIVE type, with 
thorough experience in pharmaceuticals, 
biologicals and fine chemicals, wishes 
position with first-class firm. Highest 
type references. Draft exempt. BOX 549 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter. 


Services Offered 
CHEMIST and chemical engineers—if 
you are now unemployed send your com- 
plete chronological record of education 
and experience to Chemist Advisory 
Council, Room 811, 60 East 42d street, 
New York City. 


Surplus Stock 


CHECK INVENTORIES! We purchase 
any quantify surplus chemicals, colors, 
pigments, oils, waxes, drugs, pharma- 
ceuticals, and all basic raw materials, as 
well as by-products, residues and wastes 
of all kinds. Entire plants bought. 
Eastern Color & Chemical Co., 143 Nas- 
sau street, New York City. COrtlandt 
7-7441. 





Holiday Mementoes Received 


O.P.D. acknowledges with sincere 
appreciation to its friends the receipt 
of their holiday greetings and ex- 
pressions of good-will. Among the 
mementos received were:— 


Gregorian Christmas blessing and a 
fifteenth century wassail—“Bring us in 
good ale’’—on a decorated folder, from 
James Gray, Inc., New ‘York. 

Christmas greeting with the picture of 
a King Solomon and the ironworker, 
from the Cochrane Corporation, Phila- 
delphia. 

Birchbark folder, brightly illuminated 
with Christmas and New Year wishes, 
from the Williaim D. Neuberg Company, 
New York. 

Christmassy card expressing good-will 
and friendship, from the Rogers-Horgan 
Trading Corporation, New York. 

Wall calendar of twelve large leaves 
each showing three months and a picture 
of a coal products’ application, from the 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh. 

Synthesized Noel minstrels on a card 
of season's greetings, from the Nuodex 
Products Company, Elizabeth, N. J. 






















7—3-Roller Mills, up to 16 by 40. 







13-18 Park Row - - 


SPECIAL ITEMS FROM STOCK 


1—W. & P. Vacuum Mixer, 100 gals.; other W. & P., 2 gals. to 2,000 gals. 
2—Devine 5 ft. by 33 ft. Rotary Vacuum Dryers; other smaller sizes. 
8—2,000 Ibs., 1,200 Ibs., 800 Ibs. Dry Powder Mixers. 
1—Oates 10 ft. copper Calandria Pan; others 50 to 500 gals. 
4—4 ft. x 6 ft. Iron Oliver Filters. 

12—Ball and Pebble Mills, 10 gals. to 500 gals. 
2—Pneumatic Scale Packaging Units. 
1—Stokes 90-C Automatic Tube Filler, Closer, Clipper. 


Only a partial listing. Send us your inquiries 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


SHOPS, 335 Doremus Avenue, Newark, N. J. 




























New York, N. Y. 
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CHEMICAL “V7 SOLVENTS 
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L. SONNEBORN PA mae 


Refiners of White Mineral Oil and Petrolatum Petro and Franklin, Pa 
NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - LOS ANGELES 


ocks Carried in Principal Cities 
| DELTA CHEMICAL & IRON COMPANY | 
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-———— WELLS, MICHIGAN 
ACETIC ACID— Technical grade—56%,— 


and Glacial Strengths. 


REFINED METHANOL— 95%—97% Purified 
METHYL ACETONE 
| CREOSOTIVE OILS AND WOOD TARS 


BALTIMORE - 


70%,—80%, 





OIL, PAINT ANb DRUG REPORTER 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
“RODRUG" ALL CODES 


POTASSIUM SULPHATE C.P. and N.F. 

POTASSIUM CHLORIDE C.P. and N.F. .. 
POTASSIUM ACETATE U.S.P. 
POTASSIUM CITRATE U.S.P. 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2346-2354 Sedgley Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vanilla Beans—TonkaBeans 


Thurston & Braidich, Importers, 286 Spring Street, New York 


BENZO NAPHTHOL Just drop it in- 


PHENETSAL 
CALCIUM LACTATE 
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Dinitre Orthe Cresol 
(Fon Export) 


Sodium Chromate Anhydrous 
Copper Cyanide 
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MILLMASTER CHEMICAL CO. 


| 551 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 
| MUrray Hill 2-4494 


| 





" irs PACKED! 


Defense! Safeguard 
your shipment all the 
way. Hercules con- 
struction, strong and 
resilient, gives you every 
advantage. Instant 
packing, (just drop the 
bottle in, nail down the 
top), no skilled labor 
needed, reduced break- 
age, long life, mini- 
mum repairs. Cork 
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Bottle Boxes, any size 


any type 
BO 
Specialists for 35 years 


NATIONAL BOX & LUMBER CO. 
NEWARK «- NEW JERSEY 


changeable. You need 


Hercules today more 





